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ONE LITTLE WOMAN. 



CHAPTER L 



THE MOUNTAIN HOME. 



NOT a remarkable little woman to look at, and 
nothing remarkable had come into her life 
until her visit to Boston. And you girls living as 
she did high up in hilly New Hampshire, can fancy 
whether that was an event in a life which hitherto 
had been like the course of the mountain stream 
where it slipped by her father's door. The land just 
there was level and smooth, and the brook small, clear 
and tranquil; but a little further down the mountain 
side it was forced to flow more rapidly; other streams 
joined it, and a ledgy precipice from which it leaped 
so broke up its current that it knew no more quiet 
until it joined the still-flowing river, miles below. 

Nannie's visit to Boston was the ledge which broke 
the still current of her life, and sent it leaping in new 
and swifter channels. 
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I hope no dear young reader whose name may be 
Genevieve, or Maude, or Claire, will sneer at this girl 
because she was called by a name so old-fashioned 
and homely as Nancy ; it was her mother's, and her 
fond father wished his first daughter to bear it 
also — saying to his wife's objection at two of a name 
in one family, that no family could have too many 
Nancys. 

So — Nancy she was named, but "Nannie" she 
was called. 

Now I want to tell you a little about this same 
mother — a very wise and tender mother was Nancy 
Bond ; and long before she had children of her own — 
when her name was Nancy Hastings — she had acted 
a mother's part toward a little sister left to her care 
by the solemn charge of her dying mother. Her 
father was a silent man, but tender and fond toward 
the woman-child who took upon her young shoulders 
the burden of his household cares, as well as sole care 
of her baby sister. Together they lived, near the 

base of mountain, in a low but roomy stone 

house, which, with the farm on which it stood was all 
of Mr. Hastings' worldly wealth. 

And though at fourteen years of age no girl can 
be a model housekeeper, yet Nancy Hastings, having 
been her mother's constant helper since the birth of 
little Flora nearly two years before, was better pre- 
pared than most girls to assume the responsibilities 
which fell upon her at her mother's death. Little 
Flora was a healthful, lovable child, and grew to be a 
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THE MOUNTAIN HOME. 9 

beautiful girl, the pride and delight of father and 
sister — not a spoiled darling — the neighbors agreed 
that Nancy had shown "uncommon judgment" in the 
management of her; they had but one fault to find; 
which was, that Nancy never let her do any of the 
hard or rough work which must be done in every 
farm-house ; yet if any one hinted a word to her about 
it, Nancy only laughed and said there would be time 
enough for Flora to scrub, and bake, and wash, when 
she could not get rid of it ; she meant to keep her a 
little girl as long as she could. 

Yet Flora was neither ignorant nor idle ; all of the 
lighter household tasks her hands were skillful in; 
and although Nancy could not teach her Arrasene 
embroidery or the Kensington stitch — never having 
heard of them herself — she taught her to be a fine 
sewer and knitter, and to love these occupations. 

But — 

•• While she stood with lingering feet 
,Wbere womanhood and childhood meet," 

an event took place in a great city more than a 
hundred miles away, which changed all her life from 
that time forward. So true it is that influences 
uhfelt — events unknown, for the time, by us, may be 
of the greatest import in the Master's design of our 
lives. 

This event which served so soon to make a woman 
of the slender girl. Flora Hastings, was the death of a 
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fair and fashionable young woman in the city of Bos- 
ton, who unknowingly left to the care of this obscure 
little country girl, a puny infant but a few months 
old. 

Among her "dear five hundred friends", there 
were plenty who did not hesitate to say that had 
Mabel Carey been willing to forego her personal 
pleasure and its pursuit, and assume the duties of 
maternity, she might have preserved her life and 
health. 

It was the undeniable truth of this statement that 
embittered the frief her young huiiband felt at her 
loss, and caused him to cherish the frail little one 
she had left, with an intense affection of which his 
friends had not deemed him capable. And when 
physicians assured him that almost the only chance 
for his boy's life was to take hint to be nursed in pure 
country air, he lost no time in taking him to the little 
village near the home of the Hastings, where he had 
passed a few years of his boyhood. Arriving, with 
the child and a nurse having him in charge, at the 
only inn of the place, his first step was to inquire of 
the compassionate landlady for a competent woman 
who would undertake the care of the pale babe. 

"Well," said Mrs. Morton, "I don't know of bnl 
one woman anywhere near who would be suitable for 
such a responsibility, and that's Nancy Hastings." 

"Would she — do you think she could be hired to 
nurse him at her own breast?" inquired the young 
father eagerly. 
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The landlady barely saved herself a titter, and 
blushed as she answered — 

••No, no; Nancy is an old maid. Well — not so 
very old, " she added, seeing the man's countenance 
fall; ••and she has brought up one child and done it 
uncommonly well, too — better than most mothers. 
Her father has been in poor health for some years 
now, and I reckon they're some in debt, so that the 
pay you offer would be quite an object to Nancy. 
Not that she's a woman to do good for money alone. 
I've no doubt if you went there and told your story 
and showed her this poor little chick, but she'd take 
him for a spell out of pity alone — if she knew you 
could not pay her a cent; for Nancy's a Christian, 
though she don't say much about it — her actions tell 
it — and if you like I'll go with you and carry the 
baby to see her." 

At first when Mrs. Morton introduced to her Mr. 
Alan Carey and told her his errand, Nancy shook her 
head decidedly; but the baby cried, and before she 
knew it she was hushing him on her bosom, and 
warming his pale little hands with her lips, while 
his gloomy-browed father looked on silently. 

•'I told him," said Mrs. Morton, ••that you'd 
brought up one child " — 

••Where is that child now.^" interrupted Mr. Carey. 

At that moment Flora opened the door and came 
unawares upon the group. She was startled, but 
Nancy put out her hand and drew her forward, 
saying 
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•'Here is my child — my little sister, Mr. Carey." 

Mr. Carey bowed ceremoniously, saying he had not 
expected to see a young lady. Nancy drew a long 
breath and eyed Flora attentively for some seconds. 

"Perhaps she may be called so," she said half 
sadly. "But I had never thought of it. To me she 
IS still a little girl." 

Flora looked at the baby and stroked its silky hair 
while Mr. Carey's errand was made known to her and 
her opinion of it asked. "For," said Nancy, "if I 
keep him for awhile you will have to help me take 
care of him." 

Her eyes filled with tears, and one fell on the 
pale little face over which she was bending as she 
answered — 

" Keep him. Nan.- I was a motherless baby, but I 
never knew it ; and this poor little one has no * wise 
elder sister*. I will try to repay some of the love and 
care I received by giving the same to him." 

Mr. Carey thanked her with a tremulous voice, and 
went away leaving the child with hope instead of fear 
for its welfare. 

His subsequent visits were frequent, and at each 
one he admired more the lovely young girl who had 
espoused his baby's cause and who was as good to 
him as her word. At the end of two years, though 
Flora was but eighteen, he begged her to brighten 
his life by becoming little Carl's mother in name^ as 
she already was in love and care. 

Before this Mr, Hastings had been "freed from 
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earth", and Nancy was no longer "an old maid", but 
a beloved wife and mother; having a wee little girl 
of her own — the Nannie of whom I am to tell you 
anon. 

Much as Mrs. Bond disliked to part with her "first 
child ", as she love^ to call Flora, she could not doubt 
the sincerity of Alan Carey's affection for her, nor 
refuse to acquiesce to her darling's own wish. 

The very liberal pay which Mr. Carey had given for 
the care of his boy had been a blessing to her father's 
last days, and had procured many of the comforts of 
her present home ; for though Amos Bond owned the 
mountain home to which he took his bride and her 
young sister, he often lacked ready money in those 
early days. 

This, the reader will understand, was the way Flora 
Hastings became transformed to Mrs. Alan Carey, 
and transferred from a home of modest competence in 
the hilly "up-country", to one of affluence and ease in 
a then fashionable quarter of the "Hub of the 
Universe". 

For several years Mr. Carey continued in business 
in Boston, and Flora's visits home were frequent ; he 
had then moved to a thriving western town, remainin<^ 
some years ; but at the time when my story-proper 
begins he had lately returned and settled again in 
Boston. 

Mrs. Bond has not seen her "oldest girl" for five 
years, and now her husband was going to Boston on 
business for the heirs of an estate of which he was 
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administrator ; and after the children were in bed he 
and Nancy sat by the kitchen fire discussing the jour- 
ney and wishing both were going — it would be such 
a pleasure to see Flora and Alan again. 

That, however, was out of the question. 

"But, Amos, you might take Nannie,** said her 
mother; "'one of the name is as good as the same,' 
you know we've been tolA" At that moment Teddy 
(properly, Theodore), the boy-baby, supposed to be 
sleeping in the adjoining bedroom, called out for 
mamma. Papa went instead, but he did not suit ; so 
he brought him out to mamma, saying there was 
proof positive of one old adage's falsity — "For my 
name is Bond, yet Teddy prefers you." 

"Ah! but your name isn't Nancy; and I believe 
Teddy would as soon have one as the other of that 
name." 

"That's a fact, I guess. The way Nan devotes her- 
self to this small tyrant reminds me of how Flora 
used to tend Carl. He must be quite a big fellow 
now — some two years older than Nannie; and 
she — can she be thirteen? How *Tempus' does 
* Fugit '. But won't she be delighted to go to Aunt 
Flora's ! " 

When told in the morning at the breakfast table 
that she might accompany her father, Nan popped out 
of her chair and seized him round the neck. "Papa 
Bond! Trudy, bluely.J^" 

" Honor bright, if you won't strangle me." 

But as she skipped back to her place she caught 
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Sight of her sister Bessie's clouded face and her own 
sobered instantly. 

For an hour or more after she was silent in regard 
to the planned visits going quietly about the work she 
was accustomed to do; then she went and stole an 
arm around her mother's neck and whispered in her 



''Mamma, I was selfish to be so pleased about going 
when poor little Bess has to stay at home. Couldn't 
she go, too ? " 

" No, dear, I can't possibly spare you both at once ; 
and it is your turn now, for you stayed at home and 
Bessie went with me on my last visit to auntie, you 
remember, just before she went West ? " 

"Yes, I know; but she was so little then, she 
can hardly remember it ! " 

She went about her work again, but her look was 
grave for a long time, and her mother guessed the 
workings of that tender conscience; but she said 
nothing, and at length smiles chased away the half- 
frown of Nannie's deep thought, and she began to 
sing and fillip with Teddy as usual. Then her mother 
knew that Nannie's decision was made, and though 
curious to learn it, she asked no questions, and when 
her father came in to his dinner Nannie explained — 

"Papa, this morning I was so selfish that I didn't 
think of Bessie — little sister — she wants to go to 
auntie's just as much as I, and I'd rather you'd let 
her go. Mamma can't spare us both, and Teddy 
won't know how to do without his Nannie, I'm surel'* 
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Her face looked so bright and happy that her 
father smiled back at her without a word at first; 
then he said, ''Mamma shall decide it — but Bess 
wants to be unselfish, too, perhaps." 

Boss looked a little guilty, and did not speak, but 
Mrs. Bond said — 

"Yes, Bessie went last, and now that Aunt Flora 
has come back to live East, she will have a good many 
chances to see her, I hope ; so Nannie must go this 
time, though we will always remember how unselRsh 
she chose to be." 

So it was settled ; and thou[;h Mrs. Bond had some 
misgivings about the fitness of Nannie's clothes for a 
visit to the metropolis of all New England, Nannie 
said her new> best dress — a plainly made, but soft 
and warm, blue flannel — was good enough for any 
place! And she proposed to take along her "new, 
big apron to put on when she helped auntie wash the 
dishes ". 

Her mother laughed. 

"Dear child," she said, "I don't suppose Aunt 
Flora has washed a dish since she was married except 
when she has been here. She has servants to do all 
her work." 

"Oh!" said Nannie, clasping her hands, "what a 
blissful life — never to have any dishes to wash ! " 

Yet she set briskly to work clearing the dinner- 
table and enlivening the dishwashing, which was so 
distasteful to her, by singing — air, Yankee Doodle — 
words of her own composition : 
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Making beds is bad enough — 
Or sweeping if one wishes — 

But as if these plagues would not suffice 
They sent us washing dishes 1 

Chorus — Wash and scrub an scrape the pans. 
Keep a dish-rag handy, 
Every mom and noon and nightt 
Yankee Doodle Dandy I 

Maybe some folks think it's fan — 

I only wish they'd try it t 
Then if the custom was for sale 

They would not want to buy HI 

Ckm-m s — Wash and scrub, etc 

I will sweep, or make the beds. 
Or iron, if mother wishes ; 

But I shall say to all who ask— 
Confound the washing dishes t 

Ckonu — Wash and scrub, etc. 



. 1 
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CHAPTER IL 

JOURNEYING. 

WHEN the day arrived for the much talked-of 
journey, in spite of her plain dress, her stout- 
ish, laced boots, and her yellow and brown twilled 
waterproof cloak, with its redJined cape and hood, no 
happier little girl ever rode over the B. C. & M. R. 
R. than Nannie Bond, as she leaned against the car 
window to watch the trees and rocks flit by along the 
way to Boston. The streets were lighted when they 
got there and Nannie held her father's hand very 
tightly until they were quite to Aunt Flora's door, 
where auntie herself welcomed them and took them 
into a room more beautiful than any Nannie had ever 
seen. 

At the supper table she saw her Uncle Alan, whose 
looks she had almost forgotten, and she kept glancing 
at him and thought he looked tired or unhappy, until 
he caught her look and smiled at her, when the some- 
thing which troubled her in his expression vanished 
and she thought him very handsome and kind look- 
ing; and still more so when in the evening he called 
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her to a place beside him on the sofa while he talked 
to her, all the time holding her hand and often giving 
her that smiling look which so changed his face. 

Suddenly he turned to her father and said — 

"You've another girl at home, haven't you, Amos ? " 

" ifes ; and a boy, too." 

"Ah! the boy, I have — but no girl, and you ought 
to divide with me. This is a diamond edition of 
Nancy, I'm sure, and you ought to be satisfied with 
one copy 1 " 

"You'd besc find out what the second edition of 
that standard work says, before you trouble me about 
it," said Mr. Bond, laughing. 

" I am going to ask her in the morning," was the 
half-serious reply. 

Carl, the black-eyed boy whom Nannie well remem- 
bered, was absent; being engaged in an entertain- 
ment given by his school, and intending to stay over 
night with a class-mate. 

When alone with his wife that night Mr. Carey 
said — 

" Flora, that little girl has a great deal of individ- 
ual character with all her shyness. It's a pity for her 
to pass her best years on that bleak mountain, and 
she might fill the place of the daughter Heaven has 
denied to us — what do you think of making a plan 
to keep her here } " 

"Oh, Alan! I should be so glad to! I've hardly 
thought of it since our return, but before we went 
West it was a pet project with me, and I often 
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planned with her mother how I should take her here 
to finish her education and to enjoy some of the 
advantages unobtainable there. Still, I don't know 
how Nan may feel about it now — of Amos, either." 

"I shall speak to him about it in earnest in the 
morning; he will not be blind to the child's interest, 
I'm sure, and it would only be lending her to us for a 
time — not like giving her away." 

The next morning, though late in October, was 
warm and lovely, and when Nannie awoke the sun 
was shining so brightly that she was sure she had 
over-slept, as indeed she had, her time of rising ; so 
dressing quickly she hurried down to the parlor 
where they had sat the evening before. No one was 
there but a house-maid, dusting and setting things to 
rights, who told the surprised little country girl that 
her aunt was not down yet, and that breakfast would 
not be ready for an hour. **My!" thought Nan, 
"how lazy city folks are! I shall starve before an 
hour!" 

Then she inquired if the girl had seen her father, 
and was told that he had just gone out for a walk 
but would be back at, or before, the breakfast hour. 

Oh ! why couldn't she have been in season to walk 
with papa! 

The girl had gone from the room and Nannie went 
to the door and looked out. A man wearing a brown 
coat was just passing from sight around, a corner — 
she had but a second or two in which to observe 
him — but he was tall, and the maid said he had just 
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gone out — yes, that was papa, as she caught a 
glimpse of his brown beard, and she could overtake 
him in a "jiffy", Nan thought, and catching the cape 
of her cloak from the hall rack she threw it on, 
drawing its hood over her head as she ran down the 
steps. She sped along the sidewalk, scattering the 
fallen leaves with her nimble feet, and thinking how 
nice and smooth a place it would be for Teddy to run 
about. 

She turned the comer; yes, there was papa, not 
so very far ahead ; she would soon catch him and give 
him a surprise. - Papa always liked to have her walk 
with him, and no doubt would have asked her to go if 
he had known she was up when he started. 

Oh ! now he has turned another comer — she must 
make a little more haste I She did, and was relieved 
to see again the brown coat and black felt hat on the 
tall man who, of course, was papa, though she wished 
he would tum so she could see his face. This was a 
wide, long street, and a great many people seemed to 
be going somewhere this morning ! Filled with these 
thoughts innocent Nannie did not consider how far 
she had come. 

A great many streets led off the one she was now 
on, and looking hastily down one as she passed it she 
had a glimpse of water, and — ah! papa was turning 
down that one right toward it — perhaps there were 
ships near, and papa was going to look at them ! As 
he turned she saw his brown beard again ; and with 
glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes she d'^*^^'^ ^nrw^rd 
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and caught him by the sleeve, giving a joyful little 
cry ! 

«* Aha, papa, I've caught you at last !" 

m 

Well ! the coat, the hat, even the long brown beard 
was like, very like papa's, but the man who stopped 
short and gazed at Nannie impatiently and distrust- 
fully — was a stranger I 
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CHAPTER III. 



LOST IN THE CITY. 



MR. BOND, meantime, returned from the walk 
he had taken in a totally dififerent direction 
from the brown-coated gentleman who had lured poor 
Nannie on, and sat down in the dining-room, with a 
newspaper to occupy his time till the breakfast hour 
arrived. He, too, thought city folks unpardonably 
late about that meal and wondered Nannie was not 
down to keep him company in fasting ; at home she 
would have had her dishes "done" by this time. 
At half-past eight, however, the head of the house 
appeared and breakfast was upon the table. 

" Didn't you call Nannie, Flora ? " said Mr. Bond. 

" Why," said Mrs. Carey, " I was so late myself I 
never stopped at her room, making no doubt that she 
was down before me and would be thinking me 
awfully lazy! But as she was up much later than 
usual last night, why not let her sleep till she awakes 
of her own accord ? I've a lot of sight-seeing planned 
for her — she'll need to be well rested.'* 
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"She must have been uncommonly tired to have 
slept so late as this/' said Mr. Bond. 

Breakfast was concluded and Mr. Carey and Mr. 
Bond were about to leave the house, when Mrs. Carey 
concluded to go to Nannie's room to see whether she 
were awake. 

The hall door had just closed upon the two men 
when she came hurrying down with dilated eyes and 
called after them excitedly — 

"Alan! Amos! Nannie is not in her room! Her 
bed is thrown open to air, and the window is up» and 
— and — Tm frightened ! " 

"Nonsense!" said Mr. Carey, "you scare too eas- 
ily ! Come in a minute, Amos, while we inquire who 
has seen her this morning." 

Ann, the g^rl who had seen her, had come into the 
hall in time to hear what was said. 

"What! the little girl!" she exclaimed. "She 
came down early, while I was dusting, and inquired 
for her father; I told her he'd )ust gone out, and 
when I left the parlor she stood looking down the 
street from that window." 

Mr. Bond turned pale above his brown beard. "I 
see," he said, "how it was; she went out, I fear, 
thinking to soon find roe, as she might at home; she 
knows nothing of city ways and would easily get con- 
fused and be unable to find her way back." 

The girl had not seen or heard her go out, but it 
was soon discovered that her hooded cape was gone, 
and then — "and there was hurrying to and fro", and 
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from Aunt Flora at least, ** sighs and tremblings of 
distress ". 

"Don't be a goose, Flora!" said her husband. "A 
girl of her size is not likely to be swallowed up alive 
in broad daylight in 'Puritanical Boston*." 

" No ; but do hurry, Alan, and look for her. She 
will be bewildered and frightened ; she must have 
been out over an hour." 

Mr. Bond said it was quite unlike Nannie to start 
out so independently, without a word to anybody; 
and he was quite as much alarmed as her aunt ; he 
hurried off in one direction while Mr. Carey took 
another. 

The latter went straight to a police station and 
stated the case ; and in a few minutes several blue- 
coated guardians of innocence and virtue were in 
search of the lost maiden. 

Mr. Bond walked the streets one after another, hop- 
ing to find her at every turn, and at each one was 
disappointed. 

At home Mrs. Carey anxiously watched and waited ; 
bewailing her easy-mindedness at the breakfast hour, 
and wishing Carl were at home to help in the search. 

And Nannie — poor little Nannie — who never 
before knew there were so many folks, and horses, 
and carts, and dogs, and such a noise, in the whole 
world — where was she ? 

When that strange man who had clothes and beard 
so unaccountably like her papa's, turned and looked 
at her so sternly, and impatiently shook off her 
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detaining hand, she seemed to be frozen with fear for 
a brief moment, then she stammered — 

"I — excuse me, sir. I've been running to over- 
take you because I thought you were my papa. It 
was a mistake." 

" Evidently," said the man crossly ; " and now you'd 
best * Miss-take* yourself back where you came 
from." 

Nannie waited to hear no more, but turned and 
hurried back the way she had come ; but in her fright 
and confusion she passed the street she should have 
taken and turned into one where she had not before 
been ; she soon discovered this, and turned back and 
very soon after, meeting a young man with a basket 
of groceries which he was hurrying to deliver, she 
timidly asked him if he would please tell her the way 
to Mr. Carey's. He — foolish fellow — thought it a 
very witty thing to answer her, "Certainly, Miss; go 
round that next corner and keep straight on — you'll 
see the house after a while." She — innocent one — 
took his direction in good faith until she found herself 
on a narrow street darkened by tall buildings where 
nobody seemed to live, but where there was a con- 
stant stream of moving teams and people, which so 
frightened her that she began to cry, and stood quite 
still gazing helplessly about. People jostled her in 
passing, an unfeeling boy mimicked her ; but nobody 
spoke to her until a kindly old Irishman trotting along 
with his spade reversed so as to use the handle for a 
walking-stick, stopped its thumping and looked at her 
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pityingly as he asked, **An who's been a bating ye, 
sissy? 

"Oh! it's not that, sir. I've lost my way — I can't 
find my Uncle Carey's house ! " 

"An phwat's the strate an' the figgers of the house, 
thin, acushla ? " 

Nannie hardly understood him, but answered that 
she did not know the name of the street, " But it was 
wide and clean and all nice houses where people 
lived — not like these ! " 

" Arrah, thin !" said paddy ; "it's a long ways from 
this, sure, and yez betther move on till yez find a 
bobby ; belike he'll set ye right," 

He hurried oflF to make up lost time, and Nannie 
"moved on"; but — *to find a Bobbie!' She won- 
dered what that could be. But she dried her tears. 

"I won't be a bawl-baby again, anyway," she 
thought. "There must be somebody who will tell me 
how to go!" Some "clock in the steeple" began to 
strike the hour. Nine o'clock ! Oh, what would 
Aunt Flora think of her being gone! And papa — 
but papa would come out to look for her — she might 
meet him soon ! 

This street was cleaner and not so darkened by tall 
buildings, and somewhere not far away she could hear 
a rumbling noise which she guessed was made by 
hoise-cars. Hope sprung up in her heart and she 
hurried along — alas! all the time further from the 
place she sought. 

At length, weary, and faint with hunger, she ven- 
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tured once more to inquire — of a pale-looking young 
man this time — if he knew where Mr. Alan Carey 
lived and would tell her the way there. The trouble 
in her face impressed him and he asked her questions 
so kindly that he soon understood her situation. 

"Dear child/* he said, "you can never find your 
uncle's by asking passers-by; for in cities people 
often do not know their nearest neighbors, by name. 
Think, now, cannot you tell how your folks addressed 
letters to your uncle or aunt?" 

" Oh, yes ; after their names we always put Post 
Office Box — ." 

The young man shook his head. "If I had time," 
he said; "but my time is not my own and I hear the 
car coming which I must take ; but in a few minutes 
you*ll see a policeman walking through here — do* you 
know a policeman's uniform } — blue coats and " — 

"A stick in their hand!" interrupted Nannie. 
" Yes, I know them." 

" Good ! Then go to the first one you see and tell 
him as you have me and he can help you better than I." 

With a reassuring smile and nod he started off upon 
a run through a cross street leading onto the one 
where cars were passing, leaving Nannie comforted 
but irresolute how to move, and as she slowly stepped 
forward an eager grasp upon her dress stayed her. 
She turned to find herself held fast by the grimy 
hand of an old woman with a long canvas sack sus- 
pended from her shoulders and partly filled with refuse 
of various sorts which she had gleaned from the 
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streets. Nannie had seen her close at hand poking 
about the gutter with an iron hook while she was 
talking with the kind young man ; but her own trouble 
seemed so great that she scarcely gave the wretched 
looking creature a thought ; now she shrank from her 
touch with fear and a sudden sense of hovsr like she 
was to a picture in a city street-scene which had once 
interested her in an illustrated paper. She remem- 
bered saying then that it must be imaginary — there 
could not really be such a looking woman anywhere. 

But the woman spoke to her in a wheedling tone 
which Nan mistook for sympathetic. She did not 
notice the creature's covetous eyes upon her warm 
cape and shoes ; and when she said she had heard her 
tell the young man her uncle's name, and that she 
"know'd him right well", and could take her "straight 
to his house", Nannie believed her and was overjoyed. 

" Only come with me, deary, and don't ye go to no 
pleec.emun ! Pleecemun is unfeelin' critters — they're 
sure to tell ye ye'd no call to git lost; and they 
mostly takes um to ther station-us and locks um in 
whilst they looks round for yer uncle." 

This dreadful picture deterred Nannie from making 
any advance toward a blue-coat of majestic mien who 
at that moment came into view, glanced around in all 
directions, and retreated again around the corner, 
sublimely content in the performance of his duty. 

She clung to the old woman's hand and thanked 
her fervently, and begged her to hurry on, for papa 
and Aunt Flora would be so worried about her. 



1 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LOST AND POUND. 



THIS thought so filled her mind that she gave no 
heed to her course now, confidently following 
her guide until she noticed the water close at hand, 
when she stopped and cried out suddenly — 

" Oh ! ma'am, you must be mistaken. I'm sure I 
never came this way ! " 

" No more ye didn't, deary ! This is only a short 
cut by a back street and we'll soon be oflfen it. Step 
lively now." 

She tightened her grasp on the little hand that 
trembled in hers, and suddenly whisked round a 
corner into an alley where were dirty and noi§y chil- 
dren playing around the several entrances of a dilapi- 
dated tenement block. 

"There!" she said; "a 'quaintance o' mine lives 
here and we'll jist drop in and leave the sack so's I 
kin stip along lighter." 

Nannie drew back; a sudden remembrance of 
stories she had sometimes read, of kidnapped chiU 
Iren's being dragged into dismal dens and subjected 
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to cruel treatment, almost overpowered her, and she 
said feebly — 

"You go in, ma'am ; I need not — I — will stay — 
outside." 

She meant, if the woman would leave her for an 
instant, to run for her life — anywhere — away from 
her, whom she now divined had purposely misled her 
for some purpose of her own. But deception was new 
to Nannie ; and the hag, who had seldom practiced 
anything else, instantly read it in her face. 

"No, yer don't," she said; "ye'll be lost ag'in if I 
leave ye! Come in whiles I sets down the sack." 

She dropped Nannie's hand for the purpose of 
detaching the bag from her neck, and the desperately 
frightened girl darted from her and turned the corner 
onto the street from which the alley led, before she 
was again clutched by the now furious woman. 

«*Oh, letme go!" sobbed Nannie; "you have lied 
to me — and you would not take me home if you 
could ! " 

A few people were passing, but they were of the 
sort who were used to the contentions of the locality 
and had no notion of interfering. 

But down the street was one of different mold — a 
boy — a young man no doubt he would have wished 
to be styled — coming swiftly along, whistling gaily, 
and noting with a quick eye all about him. He 
heard the pry of distressed innocence, and dropping 
his operatic air in the middle of a strain, he sung out 
forc»blv. if not elegantly — 
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"Hey, there, you old pelican I what are you doing 
with that girl ? *' 

The pelican informed him that it was none of his 
business and he'd better not try to make it so ; and 
Nannie sobbed, " Please make her let me go," all in 
one breath. 

" Drop her ! " commanded the champion. " She's 
none of youfs, I know by the looks. Drop her, I 
say ! '• 

"And I says I won't ! A sullen, lyin* jade as tries 
to cheat and run away from her own granny." 

Several persons by this time had paused to listen ; 
but down the street bright eyes saw something which 
none of them noticed ; he put two fingers in his 
mouth and gave an ear-splitting whistle — quickly 
repeating it, and beckoning eagerly. An impish look* 
ing boy called out — 

"Game's up, old Sally. Ther's a copper a comin* 
an' yer'd better huff it ! " 

And "huflf it" she did, to such purpose that she 
had disappeared before the "copper" reached the 
scene of conflict. 

The bone of contention, otherwise Nannie, cried 
convulsively for a moment, and the champion pro- 
duced his own fine and perfumed handkerchief and 
gently wiped her tears, looking down on her very pity- 
ingly from his superior height as he listened to her 
broken explanation of how she came to be in such a 
strait. 

"I was never about the city any, and should never 
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have started out in that way, only I was sure I saw 
papa, and if I went to tell Anne I was going he 
would be out of sight ; then when I found it wasn't 
papa I could not find my way back," and the tears 
started again. 

"There, don't cry now, sissy," said the policeman ; 
"just tell us your name and your uncle's, and well 
find his house, never fear." 

"My name is Nannie Bond, and" — 

Before she could say more her rescuer caught her 
arm and turned her toward him. 

'•And your uncle," he said, **is Alan Carey! resi- 
dence, 69 street ; and as he has the felicity to be 

my father I can take you to the arms of your sorrow- 
ing 'parent' — and mine! If this don't beat fiction 
all out!" 

The policeman laughed. "If that is so, I'm 
counted out on this hunt, I take it," 

"Why!" said Nannie, as soon as wonder let her 
speak, •* you must be Carl ! How funny ! " 

"Well, I should say sol It's just like the things 
we read of — distressed maiden — valiant champion 
appearing in the nick of time, etc. But come out of 
this to where we can find a carriage to take us home 
instantly; mamma has gone distracted before this 
time, to say nothing of Uncle Amos." 

'*Hut," said the policeman, "how was it "you did 
not know each other at first } " 

Carl explained that they were "mere kids" at their 
last meeting, five years ago and had changed — though 
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if he had been expecting to see Nannie, he thought 
he could have picked her out in a room-full. 

Nannie looked at the tall, black-eyed boy whose 
cheeks glowed with excitement, and shook her head 
when he smiled at her questioning gaze. 

"I never should have known you,*' she said — 
"never! You have grown so tall and" — handsonie, 
she was about to add, but stopped in confusion, just 
short of the word. 

That made no difference to the astute youth, how- 
ever, as he understood what her timid eyes said, as 
well as if her tongue had spoken it. 

Satisfied that Nannie's protector was able to take 
care of her now, the policeman resumed his beat, and 
the boy and girl went on to a more frequented street 
where Carl was soon able to hail a passing hack ; but 
as he was placing Nannie within, another blue-coat 
hurried up to him, and looking sharply at Nan, began 
to ask questions which Carl was disposed to resent, 
until it transpired that he was one who bad been 
detailed to look for the "stray", whom he had recog- 
nized by her dress as described to him. 

" It's all right, young man, I make no doubt,'* he 
said, "but as you are not known to me personally, 
you won't object to my taking a seat with the driver 
and riding home with you to make everything straight 
in my report at headquarters." 

"Quite right," said Carl; "for I think my father 
will like that old kidnapping * Sal I y-in-t he-alley' hunted 
out, and frightened, if nothing more." 
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The city clocks struck ten, and the sound added 
anxiety to the three unhappy persons in the elegant 
residence of Alan Gary. Mr. Bond nervously walked 
the floor while he listened to Mr. Gary's recital of the 
measures he had taken to prosecute the search. "You 
must not be too greatly alarmed, Amos," he said ; "the 
worst that is likely to befall the child is fright and 
weariness; it is not as though she were but two or 
three years old, without sense to tell her full name or 
mine. She'll be sure to fall in with some one who 
will look up my name in the directory ; even if she 
has not noticed the number of our house or the name 
of the street, they can find my place of business, you 
know. Then, too, the police are likely to pick her up 
any moment." 

Yet he could not hide his own anxiety, and poor 
Aunt Flora did not try to disguise hers — "You know, 
Alan, there are plenty of bad men — and women, too 
— who, if she happened to appeal to them so they 
found out her case, would hide her and wait for a 
reward to be offered for her return; at least, I can 
think of nothing but that poor Charlie Ross — stolen 
from his father's yard and never heard of more ! " 

Mr. Bond grew a shade paler, and Mr. Garey hastily 
made his wife a sign. 

" Now, Flora, don't be silly as well as soft-hearted. 
You know Nannie is not a baby in years like the Ross 
child. Upon my word I wonder you don't worry 
about Carl's being lost ! Didn't you expect him home 
this morning ? " 
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" Well, sometime before noon ; but there's no more 
school this week and he's with Fred Fletcher, so he'll 
not hurry. I do wish he were here — he would think 
of something to do — hark!" 

The rumbling of a carriage seemed to cease before 
the house, and all turned to the window. Mrs. Carey 
clasped her hands tragically; a hack was before the 
door and a policeman just dismounting from the driv- 
er's seat. 

**Oh, see!" she said faintly; "an officer! He 
must have found her — but — the curtain is down, and 
I'm afraid — he may have brought her home dead !" 

Her voice sank to a whisper and she fell back 
against her husband, looking like one dead herself. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BROUGHT HOME. 



DURING their homeward ride Nannie and Carl 
renewed their acquaintance fast and freely. 
Nannie explained the circumstances of her father's 
coming to Boston, and said Aunt Flora had told her 
of having purposely kept the news of it from Carl in 
order to surprise him, and see whether he would know 
her. 

"Ah!" said Carl; "perfect success — that surprise 
was ; and I rather think we'll give her one soon ! " 

Nannie said she had acted upon the impulse of the 
instant, only thinking of one thing — to overtake papa 
— and she was afriad he would blame her very much 
for going out in that way. 

Carl mentally decided that his uncle would be too 
glad to see her safe, to speak much blame to her; and 
resolved, if he did, to throw himself into the breach 
by magnifying her danger and his own prowess, "just 
all it would stand". He diverted her mind by rehears- 
ing how he would relate the thrilling tale of her adven- 
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turcs and his valor, and declared he ought to have 
secured ^ brass band to march before the carriage 
playing, '*See, The Conquering Hero Comes!** 

Just before arriving at the door he had lowered the 
curtain upon the side of the carriage next the house, 
saying be would run in first and see what they would 
say to him before he made the "grand denouement". 

But in that little strategem he was foiled; for Mr. 
Bond was at the carriage door and had Nannie in his 
arms before he could get out ; he did not notice Carl 
by a word until that young gentleman exclaimed 
mock-heroically, '* Uncle Amos ! it gives me great joy 
to restore to your arms your long-lost daughter." 

"What! you, Carl — you've grown almost out of 
my knowledge — but you shall find me grateful!" 

Mrs. Carey languidly opened her eyes when they 
entered the room where she lay upon the lounge with 
her husband fanning her. 

"She was faint," said Mr. Carey, in answer to 
Carl's startled look. " Come where she can see you, 
Nannie; she'll be better in a moment." 

Nannie dropped on her knees beside the lounge 
and was clasped in a "speechless embrace" which 
lasted till Carl crowded up and said — 

"Please, mum, couldn't ye rouse up a bit and 
welcome the hero? And many's the time I've told 
ye ye*d some day wake to find me one ! And, if not 
too bold, I'd suggest a lunch for the skexo\ Shall 
she be rescued from the perils of the town only to 
perish of hunc^er ? " 
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This practical speech rather changed the senti- 
mental tendency of affairs. 

Carl forbade Nannie to speak a word of explana- 
tion, and would not say one himself until she was 
seated to a bountiful, if late, breakfast at which he, 
too, sat down. Then he said — 

"Begin, Miss Nancy, if you please — as you are 
better acquainted with your outstart in the world and 
the motives which prompted it." 

They were all waiting, and Nannie, gathering cour- 
age from her father's contented smile, related what 
the reader already knows. 

When she came to the point where the old woman 
wished her to enter the house, Carl put in the 
"embellishments of the narrative", he said, by funnily 
describing the rage of the bafHed hag and the gait at 
which she disappeared round the corner. 

"But," said his mother, "how came you on that 
street? It was providential, but I don't understand 
it!" 

"Well," said Carl soberly, "I've often laughed at 
your providences, mamma, but this cures me! I 
must have been led that way for a purpose ; for it was 
sorely against my will, and I only consented to please 
Fred ; and that after a lot of argument on his part. 
His father found a mistake in an order for goods to 

he shipped from his warehouse on street, and 

wished him to go and rectify it in a hurry. Fred was 
bound I should go along and from there with him 
over to C ^ to his Uncle John's. But after going 
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to the warehouse I plead off from the visit — I hardly 
know why, for I always enjoy going to Mr. Percy's; 
but to-day I had a feeling that I must hurry home» 

and I was making a short cut across to street to 

catch an up car when I heard Nannie cry out You 
may well say it was providential^ mammy> though how 
I would have managed without the appearance of the 
man in blue I am not quite sure. I think I should 
have knocked *old Sally* down, and with Nannie 
under my arm escaped by flight !'" 

** Oh ! " said Mrs. Carey, " how thankful I am the 
officer did appear. But, Alan, what do you think the 
woman would have done if she had got Nannie into 
her den — what was her object.^'* 

" Oh ! most likely the theft of her clothes.'* 

Here Mr. Carey was uncivilly interrupted by a 
laugh from Nannie. "The idea,'* she said, "of any 
one's wanting to steal my clothes — when mamma 
was so troubled because they weren't fit to wear in 
Boston ! Though they are more stylish than some I 
saw on that street ! " 

"Well," said her uncle, "if Sally had got you 
inside, she would likely have made you exchange your 
warm and whole garments for some like those you 
* saw on that street ' ; then she would have taken you 
out and lost you again, or possibly kept you shut up 
for a reward to be offered for your return 'and no 
questions asked' !" 

"Well,'* said Nannie contritely, "mamma says 
mistakes are a part of our education; but the next 
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one I make will not be chasing a strange man in the 
streets of Boston — even if he does seem to be wear- 
ing my papa's clothes !*" 

"That's right," said her father; "the next time you 
go to walk with me before breakfast, either start when 
I do, or leave word where you are going. And now 
I must go about the business that brought me 
here." 

"1*11 see that she doesn't try to follow you this 
time," said Carl, nodding his head at her and smiling 
out of his black eyes ; at least Nan said to herself it 
was only his eyes that laughed — his mouth kept per- 
fectly straight, and she could hardly tell whether he 
meant to be kind or quizzical ; whether to like or be 
afraid of him. She wished he would go away with 
her father and Uncle Alan and leave her alone with 
Aunt Flora ; but that was no part of his plan ; he pro- 
fessed himself ready to entertain her in any manner 
within his ability, and asked her to kindly intimate 
some preference. 

In spite of herself, at this juncture Nannie gave a 
long yawn, and Carl replied as though she had 
spoken — 

"All right, cousin ; this way, please." 

Aunt Flora laughed and said if they could dispense 
with her presence for an hour she would attend to 
some duties which had been neglected in the excite- 
ment of the morning; so Nannie followed Carl to 
another room where were a number of easy chairs, a 
round table strewn with books and papers, a beautiful 
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cabinet organ and a most luxurious lounge. Carl 
patted the pillow which laid upon this and said — 

"Take note of this counsel and obey ! " 

She looked and read — embroidered in fanciful let- 
ters of gold-colored silk — "Lean thou on me and 
rest." 

She was indeed very tired, and though protesting 
that she never thought of lying down in the daytime, 
she did — "just to try it/* Carl covered her with a 
gay-colored Afghan and sat down to the organ. 

"Now," he said, "as music hath charms to soothe 
the weary as well as the savage, what shall I play 
you } * Old Dan Tucker ' or ' Yankee Dewdle ' ? " 

Nan flushed at the hit upon the supposed "coun- 
try " pronunciation ; but answered with quite a supe- 
rior air — 

" Oh, if you mean to put me to sleep, why not try 
a lullaby — Sullivan's 1 " 

Carl faced round to her — "Whew! what do you 
know of Sullivan's Lullaby?" 

" I knov/ I like it 1 " and she sang in a soft little 
voice — 



"Birds in the night that softly call— 
Winds in the night that strangely sigh I ** 



Carl was obliged to confess that he could not play 
that. 

"Never mind," said Miss Nancy. "* Sweet Home 
with Variations,' then." 
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Carl felt his ideas of country taste changing, and 
struck up the air, which he went through very 
smoothly; but when he came to the Variations he 
secretly hoped "the little freckled-nosed thing" 
would not know how very much "varied" they were ! 

She lay with closed eyes, and he could not tell 
whether the half-smile upon her face denoted pleasure 
or ridicule. He soon glided into a waltz in which he 
"knew his ground", and turning his head to see how 
she took that, saw she was asleep. He left the organ 
and stood quietly regarding her when his mother 
joined him. "Poor little girl," she said, "I'm glad 
you got her to lie down. Almost pretty, isn't she.?'* 

"Well — yes," quoth the connoisseur; "one kind 
of pretty — she's sprightly. I wish she lived here all 
the time ! " 

" My boy ! have you, too, thought of it ! Do you 
know your father spoke of it last night — and we mean 
to find out whether she would like to live with us for 
a year or two, if her folks will consent to it. We 
could do so much for her that they cannot !" 

Carl shook his head — 

" Money, or what it buys would never bribe her, I 
am sure. Something about her reminds me of Miss 
Alcott's 'Old-fashioned girl' — her face expresses a 
like character." 

"And who taught my boy to read character? Let 
me see — 'Polly' was the girl in the story — * Nancy* 
is just as old-style for a name, certainly." 

"She took me down a peg when I asked what I 
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should play for her, by suggesting one of Sullivan's 
opera songs ! Let's take her to hear the Mendelssohn 
concert to-night." 

"That would be an argument for our project, cer- 
tainly, if she is fond of music/' said Mrs. Carey 
hopefully. 
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CHAPTER VL 



NANNIE DELIGHTED. 



WHEN Nannie awoke she was quite ashamed of 
having slept two hours in broad day-light! 
But she felt much refreshed ; no one appeared to be 
in the room, and rising, she walked to the organ and 
laid her fingers on the keys. 

" Oh ! " she said, " what would I give to have one 
and learn to play it ! " 

Then the various pictures on the walls claimed her 
attention and she half-unconsciously commented upon 
them as she gazed. Before a fine engraving of "The 
Huguenots " she paused long. 

"Yes, I see — the white badge upon his arm would 
save him — but I would never have put it there to 
make him deny his faith — I hope he did not let 
her!" 

Moving on to a small and dingy-looking painting 
which Mr. Carey had picked up in Europe — said to 
have been done by De Vinci — she "turned up her 
nose audibly ", Carl afterward told his mother. 
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"I wonder why Aunt Flora keeps that thing? I 
should give it to Teddy to play with ! " 

She was startled then by one of the big chairs 
wheeling round, to reveal Carl; and this time his 
mouth was smiling as well as his eyes. 

'*Why, Nannie! how you do treat *old masters'!" 
he said; **no doubt that was one of his best efforts!** 

"I hope none of his worst ones have been saved, 
then ! ** answered Nan, not abashed ; for she had read 
too much in the seclusion of her mountain home to 
be taken in by Carl's facetious use of the title, 'old 
masters '. 

Mr. Bond found that in consequence of the delay 
of the morning he would be obliged to stay one day 
longer than was at first intended, and for this Nannie 
was not sorry. 

Not only to the concert, at which she was dumb 
with a sort of rapture, but to all the notable places of 
interest which could be compassed in so short a time, 
Aunt Flora took her; Carl usually going along, "as 
escort and to see what she would say", he told his 
mother. 

"To heary I presume you mean." 

"No, ma'am; to see — for if you notice, her face 
speaks when her tongue is silent ; that is what I like 
about her most; she doesn't tire you with *0h, my!' 
and 'did you ever!' and 'perfectly splendid!' like 
most school-girls." 

"Um!" said his mother; "what I like is the fine 
discrimination of school-boys ! " 
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It was true that Nannie's wonder and delight in 
most that she saw seemed to make her speechless 
instead of voluble ; and when her aunt said to her^ 
•* You don't exclaim at all, Nannie ! I fear you do not 
appreciate our 'lions'!" her reply was, that she could 
liot take time to talk — she wanted only to remember 
all to tell Bessie about. 

One day during Nannie's stay, her aunt had a 
caller in whom she was much interested ; she thought 
her the most beautiful being she had ever seen. 
Her eyes were of the loveliest blue ; her complexion 
pure ** lily and rose '* ; and her hair the golden-brown 
shade of which the poets sing. When she smiled, 
which was often, cunning little dimples — imprint of 
angels' kisses while the baby sleeps, the Persian legend 
says — appeared in each cheek, and her manner was 
altogether charming. From the crown of her shin- 
ing head to the tips of her small feet, Nannie thought 
her as perfect a creature as could be fashioned. 
Though much younger, she appeared to be very fond 
of Mrs. Carey, who evidently returned her liking in 
full measure ; and her manper toward Nannie was 
most winning; for where many a fashionable caller 
would have been barely civil to one so much younger 
and who seemed to have nothing in common with her, 
this young lady, partly from the affection she bore 
her hostess, and partly from the natural kindness of 
her heart, took pains to include the shy little girl in 
the conversation, and was rewarded by several times 
** hearing something original", she told Mrs. Carey 
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when Nannie happened to leave the room for a 
moment. For though as modest as the wind-flowers 
on her native hills, Nannie, if she spoke at all, was 
sure to do so in a straight-forward manner, and from a 
pure mind and heart. 

Eva Dana looked half sadly after her, and as the 
door closed turned to Mrs. Carey. 

''Flora, how old is that child, and where has she 
lived never to have learned any deceit.^" 

"She is thirteen, and has always lived up next to 
the clouds in New Hampshire, where there is^ no 
deceit ; but how guessed you her guilelessness, my 
world-worn lady i " 

« Guessed t why, I saw ! She is as transparent as 
dew — and as pure. Send her home at once, before 
she sees much of me and those of my ilk ! " 

** There ! you need not tell me how bad you are — 
don't I know it ^ Neither advise me to banish Nan- 
nie ! I mean to keep her, or at least have her back 
here to stay — a year — two years — or forever, if her 
mother will consent." 

*' Don't do it, friend ! Sweetbriar never will thrive 
in a hot -bed ! " 

«* Who looks at sweetbriar when a tea-rose is near ? " 
said Mrs. Carey with subtile flattery. 

Nannie's re-entrance prevented more upon the sub- 
ject ; but as Miss Dana was leaving she suddenly 
asked, ** Flora, what arc you going to do with your 
niece to-morrow forenoon } " 

" I have no plan made yet." 
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"Then will you trust her with me for a drive, if she 
likes to go ? *' 

"Surely!" — and I think she will. What say, 
jiannie?" She was sure she would like it, but feared 
Miss Dana would be* taking too much trouble for her 
amusement. 

"Trouble! Child, if ever you know me you'll find 
I never take trouble except to please myself." 

Accordingly, at an early hour upon the morning fol- 
lowing, Nannie was called for by one of the most 
fashionable and admired young ladies in Boston soci- 
ety, who took her into her elegant phaeton behind a 
pair of fine ponies, which she drove herself with great 
confidence and skill; mach to Nan's astonishment, for 
she had expected to go in a carriage " with a driver 
dressed like a minister", as she afterward told Bessie 
Aunt Flora's coachman was. Through the mellow 
October sunshine they rode away and away ; and the 
fine roads, the beautiful residences surrounded by 
grounds whose velvety turf was still green, whose par- 
terres were still gay with bright blossoms, all were a 
revelation to her who lived where even "the river- 
road" was full of "humps and hollows", and whose 
few cherished flowers had long since been laid low by 
frost. 

"Cannot you drive ? " asked Miss Dana, as Nan was 
admiring the ponies and her skill in handling thenL 
Nannie laughed. "When you come to see me," she 
said, "Til take you to ride; for I can hitch up old 
Dolly and go anywhere with her just as well as 
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father; but I would not dare to go alone with these 
lively little things ! Do they never run away?" 

"Well — hardly ever — they did onccV^ she added 
in a low tone, and with a change of manner that Nan 
noticed ; for a blush overspread her face and she 
seemed to be lost in a reverie. Nannie mentally 
wondered what were the circumstances whose memory 
called up that color, and ventured to ask — "Were 
you riding alone ? " 

"Yes, though a great many people were near-— 
walking and driving." 

"What stopped them ?" 

"A gentleman — sprang at their heads and caught 
the nigh one by the bit and held on until they gave 
up — and probably saved my life!" 

"And you were not hurt at all?" 

" No, only frightened." 

"Was he?" 

"He says he received a wound which will affect 
him his lifetime!" the young lady answered half- 
musingly, as if speaking in soliloquy; but catching 
Nannie^s startled look she laughed, a little confusedly, 
and added — 

. "But that was nonsense! He was not hurt — not 
even frightened ; but do you not think it was a 
brave thing to do?" 

"Why — yes; it was the right thing — any man 
who was near enough ought to have done it ; but of 
course it was not as brave as though they had been 
big horses." 
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She put her head askew and eyed the ponies reflect- 
ively. "They're little things," she said; "I believe 
my papa could twist them off their feet ! " 

Miss Dana hardly relished this matter-of-fact view 
of her little romance. 

" So then you would not call that gentleman a 
hero ? *' she said rather reproachfully. 

Nannie laughed and shook her head. "I don't 
think I would," she said — "not my\i\ni of a hero; 
but perhaps I should not know one if I met him. 
Tve never seen a ' hero *, as I know of ! " 

"Look, then, Miss Nannie — look quick! at that 
gentleman coming on horseback ! " cried Miss Dana 
excitedly, "and tell me what you think of him after 
he passes." 

Nannie had just time to see that he was a young 
man of fine bearing who rode his horse in faultless 
style, before he wheeled and rode alongside the phae- 
ton, keeping as close as possible to Miss Dana, while 
they exchanged greetings with apparently great pleas* 
ure at the meeting. 

He quickly asked in an undertone, which yet was 
audible to Nan's quick ear— 

"Whom have you picked up there?" and Miss 
Dana answered by saying — 

"This is a young relation of Mrs. Carey, Miss Nan- 
nie Bond — Mr. Floyd." 

The gentleman bowed low, and was " happy to make 
Miss Bond's acquaintance", he said ; but Nan doubted 
it A feeling of distrust came over her, and during 
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the instant of her reply to his salute she looked at 
him so earnestly that his bold, black eyes fell, as if 
afraid of being read by that clear gaze. 

He and Miss Dana talked rapidly about events 
which Nannie did not understand, for some little dis- 
tance, and just before he wheeled about to continue 
his own way, he said — 

**I am thankful for this glimpse, but" — 

The rest of the sentence was lost to Nannie^ but 
Miss Dana replied without apparent secrecy, "I can- 
not tell — not this week — I am going away with 
uncle." 

After a few more words in an undertone, he bade 
them good morning and rode away. 

Miss Dana turned to Nannie. "Now," she said, 
"what can you say of him V* 

"He is very handsome — but" — 

"But what } Tell me your impression ! " 

Considering the years and knowledge of her com- 
panion. Miss Dana seemed over anxious concerning 
her opinion ; and Nannie noticed the wistful expres- 
sion of the beautiful eyes watching for her reply. 

"Miss Dana," she said, "it is silly for me to express 
any opinion of a stranger; but if I must tell you my 
thought, it was — that he was not sincere — did not 
feel as he acted." 

Miss Dana flushed so quickly that Nannie feared 
she was offended, and hastened to add, " He is your 
friend and you know him — why did you ask what I 
thought ? " 
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" Because I wished to know ; and I thank you for 
telling me honestly — I'm not obliged to believe you 
read hira aright, you understand!" she said, quickly 
regaining her bright manner and smiling upon Nannie. 
"But we were talking of heroes — what makes a hero, 
in your mind? Whom have you read about that you 
consider a true one ? " 

" Well, Daniel, for one, and Paul, and " — 

" What ! " interrupted Miss Dana, with a look of 
unfeigned astonishment — "Daniel who?" 

"The prophet Daniel — and Paul the apostle — 
they, you know, were bound to do right 'tho' the 
heavens f^l ', as mamma is so fond of quoting." 

"Ah I" said the young lady — and her lips took 
"the curve sarcastic " and her brow wore " the look of 
scorn ". " I've heard that often — from Uncle John ; 
he is a Christian ! " 

Nannie looked at her in surprise, for she could not 
be insensible to the reproach implied to that term by 
the inflection of Miss Dana's voice. After a moment's 
hesitation, she asked timidly — 

" And are not you ? " 

" No ! and I've never seen the Christian whom I 
would be like ! " 

" Not your mother ? " said Nan, with a look which 
revealed where her convictions were imbibed. 

"Oh, dear child!" said Eva with feeling, "I am 
like Topsy ; ' I never had a mother ' — that I can 
remember. And like Topsy, I often think ''taint no 
use in bein' good '." 
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Nannie was troubled by this speech. With all her 
heart she held to the faith her mother had taught her ; 
and she tried now to think of something to say which 
should testify of this belief, and perhaps help this rich 
and beautiful young lady, who seemed to be not so 
very happy after all. 

At length she said, •' Mamma says we are not to 
look to people round us for example. We have One 
given us which none can fail who follows; and that 
there is no peace but in believing on Him." 

Miss Dana looked earnestly at the sweetly grave 
face, and all the scorn left her own as she said — 

" You must have a good mother ; and I should like 
to see more of you ; but as I go away to-morrow we 
shall not meet again — here we are at your auntie's 
door and she is looking out for you.'* After Nannie 
had alighted, Eva leaned from her seat and said, " Dear 
little girl, let me kiss you ! *' and as Nan returned 
her caress, she said, " Good-by — and sometimes think 
of me." And Nannie whispered, " I will ; and pray 
for you, too ! " 

"Ah!" said Aunt Flora as she met Nannie at the 
door — "and my staid Nannie, like all others, is soon 
won by the charming Miss Dana, I see. The 
fond embrace — the secret parting words reveal the 
story ! " 

But not the secret, thought Nannie ; for she was 
thinking of how she would pray in secret for Miss 
Eva, and of the promise — "Thy Father which seeth 
in secret shall reward thee openly ! " 
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"Had you a pleasant ride? You look rather 
sober ! " 

Nannie brightened her looks. " Oh, yes, a delight- 
ful ride — though at first I was a little afraid; but 
Miss Dana managed the ponies beautifully ; still, she 
acknowledged that they ran away with her once." 

" And did she tell you anything of the person who 
stopped them?" asked Mrs. Carey with a curious 
glance. 

"Not much — only she seemed to think it was a 
very brave thing to do, and wanted ^o make him out a 
hero. Aunty, I was almost ready to envy Miss Dana 
when we started away ; but now I pity her. She 
can't be verj' happy — with all her riches she is not so 
well off as I am." 

Nannie half laughed at this estimate of a rich heir- 
ess — as auntie had told her Miss Dana was, but still 
she meant it all. 

" No, you discerning child, she is not ; yet as to 
her being unhappy, that is mostly her own willfulness ; 
I have known her from her childhood, and was in 
frequent correspondence with her while I was West. 
She wrote me all about the incident of the runaway, 

which happened last year at N . It is true that 

she was in some danger — might even have been killed 
— for the ponies were dashing upon a place where she 
would undoubtedly have been thrown from the phae- 
ton; but it was the beginning of an acquaintance 
with a gentleman whom all Eva's friends dislike to 
have her associate with — her uncle most of all; but 
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she willfully keeps up a friendship with him, which we 
fear may become a lasting attachment, which will 
make her miserable ; for the man is feared to be one 
of the sort who seek her for her money alone — she 
will have a great deal in her own right as soon as she 
is of age. Her uncle with whom she lives and who is 
her guardian, is her only near relative, and as he is a 
bachelor, having a hired housekeeper, Eva's home is 
not as pleasant as could be wished. Her uncle, 
though an upright and just man, is often needlessly 
severe in condemning the foibles of Eva and those of 
her fashionable friends, which if left unnoticed, would 
soon correct themselves ; this makes her more willful 
in resisting his wishes where he is in the right ; and 
though he can and will control her until she is twen- 
ty-one, he is full of anxiety for her future. The dis- 
agreement in their estimate of Mr. Floyd seems to 
have embittered them both. Eva is moody and sar- 
castic at times, and Mr. Wade is jealous and watchful 
of her every movement." 

"Aunty, we met a gentleman whose name was 
Floyd, and I see now why Miss Dana seemed to be 
so anxious that I should say what I thought of his 
appearance." 

" And what did you, dear ? " 

"I thought he acted differently from what he really 
felt; that he was not honest in his manner — and I 
told her so, and was almost frightened because she 
looke<l angry for a minute." 

"Dear child!" said Mrs. Carey, "how strange that 
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you should have the impression we all, but Eva, 
received from him. No doubt she was vexed by 
the coincidence ; but she cannot accuse you of our 
motives in decrying him ; you may have done her 
good unawares, for she will know your opinion was 
disinterested." 

"Aunt Flora, I wish I might do her good. I will 
try to if ever I see any way — she is so beautiful. 
It would be dreadful for her to marry a bad man ! " 

Nannie looked so troubled that her aunt hastened 
to console her by saying that she could not marry 
any man for three years without her uncle's consent ; 
"and we will not anticipate evil; many thmgs may 
happen in that time, you know". 

How little she knew how many — and how i vied ! 



* • 
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CHAPTER VIL 



COMPARISONS. 



THE evening before the day of the Bonds* return 
home was passed by them and the Carey fam- 
ily in the pleasant room where Nannie had lain down 
and slept off her fatigue, on tbe morning when, as 
Carl was fond of telling her, she was "lost, strayed 
and almost stolen ". 

The evening was cool, and a wood fire — not a 
painted log sending flickering blazes :': gas out for a 
delusion — but a real wood fire of ** chunks" blazed in 
the open grate. 

Nannie lay back in a luxurious arm-chair with her 
hands clasped above her head while she and Carl were 
talking over some of the things and places she had 
been taken to see ; and Carl inquired — 

'*Of them all, Nannie, now think and then tell 
me — what did you think the finest ? " 

She took no time to think but replied instantly, 
'*\Vbat I saw from the State House dome ! " 

" Oh, Nan ! after all the wonders of the Art 
Gallery ? " 
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"Yes, for they were lifeless imitations; but there, 
spread before me, was real sky, real water, and mov- 
ing clouds and ships — oh, I shall never forget it !" 

" I see," said Carl with the quizzical look which 
made Nan uncomfortable; "that is true sentiment — 
the real 'divine afflatus 'I For these are a living 
epistle, and all the rest are dead." 

Nannie looked at him severely. "You are a very 
smart boy, my cousin," she said; "but do you ever 
think how blest you are to live all the time where you 
can see and hear these fine things just when you like?" 

Mrs. Carey looked at her husband and nodded — 
"Then you would like living here better than on that 
rough mountain in New Hampshire?" she asked 
Nannie. 

"The mountain never seems rough or lonesome to 
me," said Nan soberly; "do you remember, auntie, 
where it reads, * His foundation is in the holy mount- 
ains ' ? I was reading it last night and it made me 
feci more willing to go home; Tm afraid city life 
would make me awfully lazy. But as to liking to live 
here — oh! wouldn't I — if" — she hesitated with 
flushing cheeks, and her aunt said, "Well, if what? 
Lot us hear the conditions." 

"I was going to say if this was my place — if 
Heaven had put me here." 

Mr. Bond smiled confidently, and Mrs. Carey's 
countenance fell at this, but she did not despair. She 
and her husband had talked in earnest with Mr. Bond 
upon this subject, at first mentioned in half-jest, vis, : 
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the borrowing of Nannie. Mr. Bond was non-com- 
mittal — saying that Nan and her mother could best 
decide it ; yet only one thing prevented him from say- 
ing, as he felt, "No" — at once. 

This was that his wife had bewailed Flora's removal 
when she went West, saying that besides the parting 
from her, it had destroyed a plan she had always cher- 
ished ; which was to let Nannie go to her aunt's for 
the completion of her schooling, when she should 
arrive at a suitable age ; for there she would be the 
same as at home, yet in a place to learn all that was 
unattainable in a "back-woods" district. But in the 
meantime circumstances had changed ; Nannie had 
grown to be her mother's right hand ; and a flourish- 
ing High School had been established in the village 
but three miles from her home, which she could attend 
without being away from her own folks a single night. 
Still Mr. Bond did not know but his wife might hold 
to her former ambition ; so he gave his consent for 
Mrs. Carey to learn Nannie's own mind about it now 
she was there; only making it understood that she 
must be governed by what her mother decided at last. 
So after Nannie's remark last recorded her aunt hast- 
ened to say — 

"Nannie, dear, Heaven has allowed a plan to be 
formed which will make your place here if you like, 
and your mother consents ; I want you to come and 
live with me — as long as you will — just as though 
you were mine in name, as you shall be in love and 
every advantage that I can give you." 
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Nan's eyes shone like stars in a Winter night; she 
clasped her hands and breathed out such a blissful — 
"O-o-o-h!** that it was easy to see how alluring she 
found the proposition. Mrs. Carey jumped up and 
went and kissed her, with a triumphant little laugh. 

•*The darling!" patting her cheek. "I knew she 
would like to live with Aunt Flo ! " 

"Yes, truly, auntie, I would — only" — sending a 
troubled look at her father — "could mamma — papa, 
could you spare me ? " 

" We might for awhile, my girlie, if sure it was for 
your good ; I have told auntie that we cannot decide 
about it till we talk with mamma ; but she wants to 
know what you would say, if all were left to you 
alone." 

Nannie looked relieved. "All right," she said, 
"then just for to-night Til play it is to be as I say! 
Now let me see — here I should have" — 

"Me for a brother," said Carl, rising and making 
her a low bow. 

"And at home I should have" — 

"To wash dishes ! " said Aunt Flora, slyly, knowing 
her pet aversion. 

"Now I protest," said Uncle Allan, "against 'brib- 
ery, or intimidation ', as they say in political affairs. 
If she comes here to live, of course life will not be all 
holiday, like this visit ; for in every place there are 
duties to be performed, and work, of some sort, to 
be done. I want you to come, as well as auntie; 
but not by holding out any glittering prospect of unal- 
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loyed pleasure would I try to win you! So now I 
propose that you sleep on it before deciding at alL 
Think of all the pros *' — 

"And never mind the cons," cut in Carl. 

"Well," said Nannie, "Fm glad it will be papa and 
mamma who say for certain how it shall be; but in 
the morning before we leave I will tell you my decis- 
ion — if I can make one ! " 

They were all so silent for a moment after this dec- 
laration that Carl moved toward the organ, saying 
with a ministerial air, " Let us close the meeting by 
singing the Doxology ! " 

He struck the chords and Nannie rose and stood 
with her arm over her father's shoulder, singing with 
all her soul, " Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow!" 

Her father had a fine tenor voice, and as it rose in 
harmony with hers, her thoughts flew to the home 
"far away on the mountain ", where, after the evening 
prayer, they had so many times joined in this hymn ; 
she thought of the busy mother whose helper she had 
long been ; of the dear little quick-tempered sister, 
and the baby-brother who adored her. Could she 
leave them to miss her — even if she could do without 
them ! Would school in the city be the happy place 
it was in that low, unpainted, one-roomed house at 
the "foot of the white hills", where were her own 
familiar friends, and where the evening "ciphering 
class" and " spelling school " were notable and joyful 
events ? 
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She thought, too, of the church in the village where 
she had been nearly every Sunday since she could 
remember ; whose pastor had baptized her and called 
her "a pearl in his chaplet " ; and where she was in 
great request upon all festival occasions — they were 
depending upon her now to sing at next month's con- 
cert. It would be delightful to live with Aunt Flora, 
but all these would miss her and her place was with 
them. 

Her eyes were lustrous and her cheeks glowing as 
she left the room for her chamber, saying with a back- 
ward glance at Aunt Flora — 

"I said I would tell you in the morning — but I 
could tell you to-night ! '* 

She gained her room, and taking up an elegantly- 
bound Bible — with one of which each of Aunt Flora's 
guest-rooms was supplied — she opened it. and began 
to read without searching for any particular place. 
She read the chapter through — the Fourth of St. 
Luke — and closed the book with a sigh. 

**I don't believe auntie thinks of such a thing," 
she said in a whispered consultation with herself; 
" but it seems to me that she has been tempting me a 
little in the same way ! I mean to say no — I will say 
no ; but oh ! to live in this elegant house all the 
time, to go to such concerts, and to auntie's big 
church — it is a temptation ; and I mustn't let mamma 
know how much I want to take up with it, for fear she 
wiJl say I'd best; and I know it can't be right — this 
is not ray place — I'll think of that only !" 
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Her prayier was silent but fervent — " Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil" — and she 
slept the sleep of innocence and peace. 

In the room below her, Mrs. Carey was congratulat- 
ing herself. " Oh ! " she said as the door closed upon 
Nannie, "she looks radiant — Vm sure she means to 
come ! Amos, in spite of all that money can buy, I 
am often a lonely woman ; for Alan is always busy, 
and Carl when not in school is engaged in some boy- 
ish pursuit of his own. Nannie would be with me — 
and it would be my happiness to make hers. You do 
not think me wholly selfish about this ? " 

"No," said Mr. Bond; "but I interpreted Nan's 
look in a different way ; we'll see who is right in the 
morning ; but I propose that you go home with us and 
talk with Nancy yourself about it, as it is her voice 
which must decide at last." 

The following morning Nannie was awakened very 
early by a tapping at her door. 

" Mavourneen," said her aunt, entering, "Tm going 
home with you ! Hasten down ! " and she vanished 
without giving her a chance to reply. 

At the breakfast-table Nannie found beside her 
plate a blush rose and two crimson clove-pinks, 
twined with a bit of paper on which was written, 
" Compliments of your brother Carl ". 

"Oh, Carl! thank you for all your kindness; but 
I've concluded to keep you my cousin. Unless mamma 
has some reason for wishing me to come back of which 
I haven't thought^ I shall stay with her." 
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"Nannie"! said her aunt, **did you mean this last 
night ? Has not something changed your mind T** 
" No, dear auntie, forgive me if I seem ungrateful 

— this was what I meant last night." 

" Ah ! papa read you right, then," said Mr. Bond, 
with a glance at Aunt Flora. 

Carl "smote his breast *' like "the wedding guest '*, 
and with a theatrical roll of his eyes exclaimed, "'Tis 
ever thus that deeds of chivalry and valor, and — and 

— so forth, are rewarded by the fickle fair I Ingrati* 
tude — thy name is Nancy — Nan, for short!" 

Seeing that Nan hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry, Mr. Carey spoke — 

" Never mind his chaff, girlie, but tell me if mamma 
should think it best for you to come and play be my 
girl for a while, you could be happy, could you not ? " 

"Oh ! so happy if — only I were to be thought of!" 

"Then we'll leave the vexed question till mamma 
and auntie have talked it over together." 

" As a finale, then," said Carl, " I move to amend 
my last previous remark as follows — unselfishness is 
but another name for Nannie t 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HOME-COMING. 



THE brilliant sunshine of the October day had 
waned until the valleys were in shadow ; but the 
windows of a house far up the mountain-side still 
caught and reflected a ruddy glow ; and against the 
pane of one of them a chubby face was often pressed, 
and a persistent little voice asked, ** fifty times over *', 
his sister Bessie said — 

" Mamma, is Nannie tummin* now ? Me tan't tee 



'er." 



**Keep looking, little man," said his busy and 
cheery mother. "She'll soon be climbing the hill, 
and Teddic will see her first ! " 

"Keep your mouth off the glass, naughty boy," 
said Bess; "see, mother, how he makes it look!" 

Teddie removed his rosy lips and seeing the dim 
spots he had made, essayed to polish them away by 
the application of a moist and "'lasses cookie" 
stained hand. 

"Here! that is worse yet!" said sharp-tongued 
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Bessie, lifting him down and giving him a little shake 
that made him half cry. 

"Bessie!" said her mother, "be patient with the 
baby — a damp cloth will remove the spots on the 
glass in one minute ; but nothing will wipe out cross 
words once spoken ! " 

"Well," said the little girl, "he needn't fuss all 
the time for Nan I He's done nothing else since she 
went away ! " 

" What makes the lamb love Mary so ? " sang Mrs. 
Bond, looking at her little girl in a way she well 
understood. 

"Darling Teddie!" she said, relenting, "so does 
Bessie love him ; but she gets snappish so easy ; 
there, he shall watch for his Nannie" — standing 
him back in the chair and going briskly to work lay- 
ing the table for supper. Some extra dishes were to 
be served in honor of the travelers' return. Her 
hands were full on a return trip from the pantry, when 
Teddie began to hop and cry out — 

" Dere tums de toltie, and papa, and my Nannie — 
and — and — de wady." 

" Lady } Baby, what lady ! " asked Bess, hastily 
clearing her hands and running to look out. 

"Mamma! there is a lady with them! Who can 
it be ? " 

Mr. Bond's farm was the highest cultivated land on 
the mountain ; between the house and the wooded 
summit was a long stretch of upland pasture ; but the 
road ended at the house; there was no "passing". 
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therefore their interest was greater in one approach- 
ing since he must needs be coming there, 

Mrs. Bond looked out over the children's heads. 

"I cannot see her plainly yet," she said; "some 
one who saw papa and caught a ride up — Mrs. Ellis, 
perhaps, to see you girls about your part in next 
month's concert. See Nannie wave her handkerchief, 
Teddy i Wave your hand, darling ! " 

"Why, Bessie! it looks like — I do believe it is — 
Aunt Flora ! " Bess flew to the door, and Teddie 
clapped the window-pane so frantically that his mother 
caught him up and hastened after Bess. 

"Oh, what luck!" she cried, "to have both my 
girls come, when I only looked for one ! Dear little 
sister, how good of you ! " 

"Oh, you dear old Nannie! You know I was 
always good — to myself." 

After the bountiful supper had been partaken of, 
the elders gathered around the comforting fire in the 
sitting-room, while the girls "did the dishes" in the 
kitchen ; their tongues working quite as fast as their 
hands. Teddy divided his favor impartially between 
his father and Nannie, until — her work done — he 
fell asleep cuddled in her arms as she sat upon the 
kitchen lounge with Bess curled up beside her, while 
she related " the ways she'd been and the sights she'd 
seen " in the wonderful city. " Oh ! " said Bess, 
"wouldn't you like to live there all the time !" 

Nan shifted her sleeping baby to an easier position 
and said not a word. 
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" Say, Nan, wouldn't you ? Aunt Flora is so rich 
and has everything so nice ! " 

"Would you like to have me go back with her and 
stay ? " asked Nannie soberly. 

Teddy, partially aroused, caught the word "go" 
and put up his little hand to her face. " No, no," he 
murmured, "'tay wiv Teddy ! " 

"So I will, precious! Sister cannot leave hii/i to 
mourn for her ! But now listen, Bess, and I'll tell you 
why auntie came home with us." 

When she had explained all to Bessie, that yiung 
lady freely gave It as her opinion, that if Nan did not 
take up with such an offer — provided mother was 
willing — she was a "great gump I" 

" I just wish she'd ask me to go ! " 

" Oh, Bessie ! I couldn't spare you ! " said Nan 
quickly. 

Bess looked blank for a few seconds ; then sh^ sud- 
denly clasped her sister round the neck. 

"Oh, Nan! neither coutd I you when I come to 
think of that ; but at first I only thought how nice 
'twould be for you ! " Nannie's heart smote her. 
Here had she been taking credit to herself for self- 
denial in refusing to consider auntie's proposal, and 
secretly thinking how unselfish a thing it was to do; 
now here was this little sister who made no preten- 
sions to being good or unselfish putting her to shame I 
She turned and kissed her fondly and said, "You've 
got ahead of me, dear little sister ! I've been very 
fond of thinking of setting you a good example; now 
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I think I'd better learn of you a while — Tm getting 
to be a regular Pharisee." 

"What is a Pharisee, Nan?" 

" It's a girl who thinks too much of herself ! " said 
Nan oracularly, and Bess was too sleepy to make any 
further inquiry. 

After all the children were in bed the elders dis- 
cussed at length the plan of "lending Nannie ". Mrs. 
Carey was a most winning-mannered lady, besides 
being the first favorite and darling of her elder sister's 
heart. The two were a contrast in looks, for Nancy 
was plain of feature and large of frame ; while Flora 
was small and slender and very fair of face. Her soft 
voice and the persuasive look of her beautiful blue 
eyes completely won her sister to her views while she 
listened to her ; but when she thought it over for her- 
self there seemed to be weighty things in the argu- 
ment for the other side. "I must find how Nannie 
feels about it herself," she said. 

But sometime "in the dead of the night" Mrs. 
Bond awoke her husband to ask, "What do you 
think about it, Amos ? I can't decide and I can't 
sleep ! " 

"Well, mother, you are not obliged to settle it 
for several days yet ; and I think it will be the girlie 
herself who will do it at last. I think it is safe to 
trust it to her if you are willing." 

'< I shall have to — one minute I'm sure 'twill be the 
best thing for her to go, and the next I fear it won't. 
Ixk the morning rU tell her she may choose for her- 
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self/' and with a silent prayer that God would direct 
her darling aright, she fell asleep. 

In the morning at the conclusion of the breakfast, 
before anyone left the table, Mr. Bond rapped with 
his knife-handle and called for " silence in the court ! " 
" We wish this morning to learn the decision in the 
pending case — Boston vs, Coos. Having been ably 
argued by the elder parties concerned, it has been 
agreed at last to leave the decision wholly and finally 
to the other one interested, who is hereby requested 
to speak for herself." 

Nannie was well used to "Papa's funny speeches", 
and she rose and bowed to "the court ", and began in 
imitation of his'manner — ''May it please your honor, 
I still hold to my first opinion. I should like it, but 
it would be shirkey of me, and — and — I decline with 
thanks." 

She ended abruptly and dropped into her chair. 

"By which you mean that you unconditionally veto 
the whole bill ? " 

" Yes," said the respondent in a very low voice, at 
which her father made ^* great applause", in which 
Teddy joined without in the least knowing why. 

" Bill who i " impatiently inquired Bessie. " I don't 
half understand your lingo," thereby creating a laugh 
and covering herself with confusion. 

" Nannie, you disappointing child ! " said her aunt, 
tell me one thing more — why do you refuse.^" 
Well," said Nan, rising and beginning to clear 
the table, "because I belong here! Whatever mamma 
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might have said, I know I can get along without all 
the delightful things you want to give me, better than 
she can without me. Why ! she and papa might even 
break up housekeeping and put the children out if I 
left ! '• 

Nan put tfais in by way of a joke^at what seemed 
like her sense of importance ; but Aunt Flora eagerly 
told her that if it was because she knew her mother 
needed her help that she would not leave her, she 
would get rid of that objection very quickly. " For I 
will hire a girl for your mamma who can do twice your 
work ; and in case any of your folks are sick or need 
you especially, you can come home in a day, any 
time ! Think again, my own dear Nannie," catching 
her on her way to the sink with her arms full of 
dishes, and kissing her coaxingly. 

But at that instant a cry arose in the adjoining 
room, and Nan had ears for that only. She flew to 
the rescue of the baby4x)y, who had come to grief by 
upsetting a plant-pot which stood on. a shelf higher 
than his head ; thereby deluging himself with damp 
earth and broken crockery. 

His mother essayed to comfort and clean him, but 
he would have naught of anyone but Nannie. 

" Now, auntie, you see how it is ; I must be here to 
see after my boy ! Could a hired girl console him .? " 

She tried to laugh, but looked more like crying. 

" It's no use," she said, " I shall have to * 'fess *. 
•*At first I was awfully tempted by all your kind- 
nesSs auntie, but I refused it because I knew I ought ; 
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but I can't let you think me a ' heroine ', doing right 
because I ought, when there is another reason. I am 
selfish, and I stay at home because I want to, and 
because I cannot leave my Teddy, nor any of them ! " 
and her tearful glance took in father, mother, sister, 
brother. 

"Nevev mind," said her father, patting the head 
bent over Teddy ; "we don't want to think you a her- 
oine ! We are content to keep you what you've long 
been — 'the wise elder-sister' — and auntie bears no 
malice, I'm sure." 

" No, nor ever will, and Nannie, we will still have 
some of the pleasures we have talked of, when you 
come to make me long visits — you and Bessie, too." 

" Oh, how jolly I " said Bess, whirling round on her 
tip-toes. 

"Ah! here's one who would not refuse to be a 
' Boston belle ' if she were asked ; but I don't think 
I'd ask her, even if she were old enough to leave the 
home-nest ; for I begin to think it a cruel business to 
tempt little girls away from their own ; the rest of my 
stay shall be just a visit, and not an inquisition." 

When upon the day appointed, Mrs. Carey left for 
home, she asked of Nannie — 

" What shall I say to Carl ? " 

"Tell him," said Nan, "that — 

■"I'm gdkng lo b« a granger 
And with the grangers standi 
Content to live and die, in 
Ujr oym, my oative lancL" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MODEL SCHOOL-TEACHER. 

AFTER this small excitement — though it did not 
seem small to them — life went on in the ordi- 
nary tranquil way at the mountain farm. The usual 
round of indoor and outdoor work was regularly per- 
formed ; and little do the careless dwellers of the town 
understand what a ceaseless routine this work is, from 
early spring till latest autumn ; the latter season is, 
perhaps, the busiest of all; since then must all the 
fruits of the previous months' labors be gathered and 
stored, and that with small delay. Shall I tell you a 
little of what was done at Nannie's home, and many 
another, during those waning days of the year when — 

** Sweet, calm dajrs and golden haze. 
Melt down the amber sky " ? 

Well, the apples were gathered, and bushels and 
bushels of them cut and dried ; and many a << yellow- 
mated'* pumpkin, ditto; then there was "the gypsy- 
fire" and ''kettle over-hung" out of doors, where. 
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amid smoke and much discomfort the cider was boiled 
down — " to 'lasses ", Teddie said — in which the 
"pound-sweets" were coolted until transformed into 
the most appetizing of sauces; the com was husked 
and stored — a long pile of "farmer's gold"; the 
sheep and young cattle were called down from the 
mountain pasture; the chickens and the troublesome 
"quiting" turkeys were fattened and dressed for 
market; the "banking" was put around the house, 
the outside windows put on, the storm-door hung, and 
all made snug for Winter. 

Yet let not the town-reader suppose that these occu- 
pations take all the time and attention of even the 
"way back" farmer and his family. There is no 
country-district — at least in our own New England — 
so remote that it has not its own peculiar social events 
and small festivities; so isolated that the news "by 
telegraph " docs not reach it in the county paper ; and 
if the event be a week or two old, what matter ? It 
is new there. 

Then, too, they have their interests in church and 
school ; and to all such sooner or later penetrates 
something of the arts, science and literature which 
excite the great world outside ; thanks to electricity, 
steam and the omnipresent newspaper. 

The "summer boarder" and the college student, 
also abroad in the land, are no moan dissemination of 
ideas. It was to one of the former class that Nannie 
owed her knowledge of "opera songs" which had 
taken Carl aback. A very slight knowledge truly; 
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yet the summer nights when she had been invited, 
with others, to the neighbor's house where the lady 

had passed the summer, "to hear Mrs. L sing'*, 

were long remembered as pleasurable incidents. And 
it was to a student, turned teacher, that the mountain 
district of which I write owed much of its intelligent 
amusements for the long Winter evenings, as well as 
its educational facilities for the youth within its bord- 
ers. Barely past twenty when he had essayed his 
first term among them, he had returned with each 
succeeding Winter for three years, which may be 
taken as proof-positive of his abilities and their 
appreciation. 

The few detractors of the "college chap" at the 
beginning of his first term, before its close were won 
to approval and esteem For this boy, as he was 
when he came among them, had a powerful Helper 
whose counsel he was accustomed to heed — whose 
approbation he daily sought, and whose service he 
strove to make honorable in the sight of all men. 

Unite with this a pleasing manner, a quick percep- 
tion, and the patience which "possesseth all things", 
and what may not such an one accomplish — whom 
shall he not win } 

Does any reader say that in no one being were all 
these qualities evejr combined } I agree that " there 
is none perfect — no, not one". I also contend that 
the world holds many a man of integrity and truth, 
many a woman of purity unimpeachable — like some 
l^joC whom I write — and in them is its hope. 
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Parents and children alike looked forward with 
pleasure to the time near at hand, when Edgar Rowe 
should be with them for his fourth term of school ; in 
which, from the big boys in Algebra and Physiology, 
down to the tiny girl just learning her letters, he was 
at once exemplar and help-mate. 

The old fashion of " boarding around " had been 
kept up in this district for the purpose of lengthening 
the terms; since money which must necessarily be 
paid for the board of a teacher if he stayed at one 
place, could be applied in payment of his services, if 
each family gratuitously entertained him in turn, for a 
time corresponding to the number of pupils' sent. 
This plan, to many distasteful, suited Edgar Rowe, 
for several reasons; chief of which was the insight 
gained into the influences which were, as he believed, 
the largest factors in the formation of his pupils' char- 
acters ; by the understanding of these as revealed to 
him in the several home lives, he was better enabled 
to deal justly with the varied dispositions which came 
under his authority for six hours of the school days 
through all the Winter months. For it was here the 
invariable custom to commence the Winter term upon 
the first Monday of December, and to continue it 
twelve weeks, if possible to make ''the money hold 
out". 

Since Mrs. Carey's visit, letters to "her girls", as 
she fondly called Nan and Bess, had been frequent 
and had become the spice of the girls' lives ; they 
were really educators, also; for Aunt Flora exacted 
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replies, containing answers to the questions sbe asked, 
and their views upon this and that of which she 
wrote ; so that before aware of it they had gained a 
habit of expressing ideas upon paper much the same 
as in speaking, which the infrequent letter-writer is 
rarely able to do. 

A letter from Aunt Flora was welcomed and 
listened to with admiration and delight by all the fam- 
ily ; such long epistles they were, double postage 
many a time, set forth in choicest language and finest 
penmanship ; filled with glowing facts and fancies, in 
a style to make one laugh or cry, according to the 
subject; and though undertaken at first'* to please 
the girls ", Mrs, Carey soon found the correspondence 
to her own pleasure as well ; so fresh and fearless were 
the replies she received and so characteristic was each 
of its writer. 

h'or Nannie had now passed her fourteenth birthday 
and was thoughtful beyond her years ; while Bessie, 
the gay, bright child, totally unlike father, mother 
or sister, was "half-past ton", as she expressed it, and 
had her own views upon everything of which she had 
ivad or heard. Questions that vexed the minds of 
statesmen^ scholars, divines, were, when alluded to by 
Aunt Flora (for that very purposed, often settled by 
this vi^onms young mind in very few words. 

It is true these settlements in nowise affected the 

issues of the causes in delutc; but thev bc-pcd 

 Bessie to express her own ivioas, and were of great 

■jiplSffQSl and amusement to her aunL Carl, too, fre- 
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quently swelling the correspondence by a page or two 
addressed variously, to — 

**Miss Nancy, the Granger," "Pomona of Coos, 
•* Girl-Heroine," " Girl - who - couldn't - be - a-Heroine, 
*• Lost Maiden," etc. ; and one day near the middle of 
December he forwarded an elaborate note of invitation 
addressed to himself, a copy of which in Nannie's 
hand-writing, he assured her would secure his presence 
at the forth-coming Christmas exercises which she had 
written him were to be held in her church. 

He wanted once, he averred, to witness the joyful 
distribution of gifts in the place where his mother as 
a girl, was always remembered, and about which she 
had often told him ; in short, to see "a real country 
Christmas-Tree ". 

You may be sure the desired copy was duly for- 
warded, accompanied with many expressions of pleased 
anticipation. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MISS EVA DANA. 



IH AVy<* a young friend who has often cautioned me 
against making a mistake which he particularly 
despises in story-writers, to wit: "jumping from one 
thing to another, beginning in a new place just as one 
begins to be interested where he is." 

Begging his pardon, should he ever honor me by 
reading what I write, I see no way of intelligibly pre- 
senting the characters which this story portrays, but 
to "jump** from Nannie and her home "up next the 
clouds ** to the beautiful young lady whose lines were 
cast in so different a place ; whose surrounding influ- 
ences were so dissimilar as to be in some sort answer- 
able for her opposite temperament. 

Upon the day of the ride so memorable to Nannie, 
when Miss Duna had parted from the little girl at her 
aunt*s door, there was a tear in her eye, but a half- 
scornful smile on her lip as she drove slowly home- 
ward» recalling by the way the words Nannie had said, 
among the rest, the whispered — *I will; and pray 

for y€i^ toa** 
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"The child!" she inwardly commented. "As if 
that would do any good ! Here has Uncle John been 
praying for me every day since I have lived with him, 
I suppose, and his petitions and repetitions harden 
my heart, I truly believe ! 

"I am so tired of his morning version, *Oh, Lord 
have mercy still upon the erring whose trust is not in 
Thee ! ' and of the sundry variations to the same 
effect, which he always puts into his evening devotion 
when I am so unlucky as to be at home to hear it 

'* Oh ! if to be a Christian would make me as vindic- 
tive as Uncle John, I would rather be a * heathen 
Chinee * ! He takes pleasure in thwarting my happi- 
ness, and I, in foiling his plans; it is about an even 
thing after all, and makes us both unhappy. Poor old 
uncle ! how sour he looked when he found me going 
out alone with the ponies ! No doubt he thought it 
some arrangement for meeting Arthur Floyd; and so 
it proved — though not of my planning; I scorn to 
make or plan secret meetings, but all which fall in my 
way, at houses of friends or in public places, I shall 
enjoy — this providence of which uncle talks so much 
must have been on my side to-day ! 

"Oh ! if Uncle John would be reasonable and allow 
Arthur to call as any other acquaintance does, he 
might learn to like him, he can be so winning when 
he likes! But — to myself I will confess it — ^he has 
sometimes a sarcastic tone that I dislike, and a mock- 
ing light sometimes shows in his eye that makes me 
uncomfortable; that little girl must have caught it-** 
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how strange she should use uncle's very expression, 
in giving me her impression of him ! 

"In spite of the service he did me, and his introduc- 
tion by a family of the highest respectability, who 
vouch for his character and connections, uncle will 
insist that the Duncans only know him by written 
report, from friends whom they have not seen for 
years, and who may be mistaken in their estimate of 
him; that he is 'not sincere' in manner, and is 
deceiving both them and me. Well, time will tell, 
but I will not give him up for anyone's surmise. 
In three years I shall be twenty-one, and then if 
uncle has not changed his mind, he can no longer 
control me against my will, 

" He says I shall be the one whose opinions will have 
changed before that day ; but I say, not unless I meet 
one of a different kind of the genus homo who can 
charm in a new way ! " 

Calling upon Mrs. Carey not long after this, theii 
talk fell upon Nannie; and after telling Miss Dana 
how she had proposed to take her to live with her, 
and that the child had herself decided against it after 
having been told that she should do exactly as she 
liked, Mrs. Carey continued — 

" She is a conscientious darling, and her mind was 
troubled by your scornful estimate of Christians, on 
the day when you took her to ride ; and I think she 
was grieved that she was not able to say something 
which should make you less bitter. When she found 
from my accidentally speaking his name, that the gen* 
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tleman whom you introduced to her was the 'hero' of 
your ponies' run-away-story, she said it would be 
dreadful for you to marry a bad man ! Confess now, 
Eva, were you not startled that her intuitions should 
impel her to pronounce against Mr. Floyd in the same 
manner as your uncle did ? " 

**I thought it strange; and I confess it has more 
weight with me than all uncle's innuendoes ; for she 
knew nothing of what he was to me," 

" And what is he, dear Eva ? Why do you like him 
so much ?" 

"First, he is a pleasant and entertaining friend, 
who would gladly be more; second, I like him *so 
much* because he is witty and original, and talks 
to me of interesting places which I have never seen, 
and because Uncle John is unjust to him and tries to 
make me so ! " 

She then described at length her thoughts and self- 
communings after her parting from Nannie, as hereto- 
fore explained — 

"Flora," she continued, "is that little girl a pro- 
fessing Christian ? " 

"Yes, and a practising one, too." 

"Well — then" — musingly, "there must be two 
kinds ! Her creed cannot be like Uncle John's. He 
would have me live in constant fear of eternal damna- 
tion ; but you should have heard how sweetly she 
assured me that * there is no peace except in believ- 
ing on Him ' I If that means peace, I would that I 
believed; for sometimes I feel at odds with all the 
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world ! I despise myself for things which I do, and 
for things which I leave undone; and I despise Uncle 
John for making religion odious to me ! I am not so 
'wedded to the follies of this world *, to quote from 
him, but that I might forsake them if he showed me 
something better ; but I cannot help being gay ! I 
must laugh and sing and dance, and do what seem- 
eth to me good — for what else am I young and — 
fairly good-looking ? " 

Mrs. Carey smiled, but shook her head, and said, 
"Eva, I am a believer in Christian principles and the 
reflemption of men through Him who died on Calvary ; 
but I am a poor exponent of the faith, poor in words 
and works, but of one thing I am sure ; there is a 
comfort in this faith which naught else can ever give. 
It is a sustaining power in adversity, and gives to true 
pleasure an enjoyment which leaves no sting. How 
many times have you left your gayest revels with a 
feeling of scorn for your companions and yourself, 
going home discontented, and ready to say with *the 
Preacher', 'Vanity of vanities, all is vanity'." 

" Ah ! yes, * and vexation of spirit '. Dear Mrs. 
Carey, that feeling grows upon me, and if it has over- 
taken me at eighteen what will be my case at eighty } " 

"I can think of but one safeguard, Eva. 'Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while 
the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh when 
thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.' Look 
not to Uncle John, nor to any human being for per- 
fection ; and say not of religion, ' It is false ; it makes 
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nobody better — because this one and that one pro- 
fesses it and still does wickedly.* You have a Bible 
— in that is shown the life of One who says, * I am 
the way * ; read it for yourself, my girlie, and take 
counsel of your own heart 'whether these things be 
so'. I am but a fair-weather Christian — I have 
never been tried by adversity, nor exposed to tempt- 
ation. The only trouble I have ever regarded as 
such, is the neutral goodness of my own husband ; 
for he is good — he brought me to this home when I 
was no older than you are now, and I have never 
known a want. He has never shown me anything 
but kindness and indulgence — never opposed or ridi- 
culed my faith, and alas ! never embraced it. When, 
years ago, I used to speak about it to him, he would 
kiss me, and laugh at me, and say, * We are one, and 
you are good enough for the whole combination — 
there is nothing wrong with your religion ; but I do 
not feel it as you do and therefore cannot profess it. 
You wouldn't have me a hypocrite ? Act it all you 
will, but don't preach it — leave that to the parsons.' 
He despises all shams and immorality, and res]>ccts 
the Sabbath ; and he has always wished Carl to con- 
form to the outward observances of religious worsliip. 
But if trouble came upon us I fear my proud Alan, 
and perhaps his easy-going wife, would bear it but 
rebelliously." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



SBRIOUS THINKING. 



MISS DANA went home from this conversation 
with her friend in a troubled frame of mind» 
which was not soothed by her uncle's manner toward 
her; she did not know that its ungraciousness was 
intensified by a feeling of defeat which he experienced 
in consequence of the non-success of a plan he had 
lately tried for her benefit, or rather of inquiries 
which he had made, hoping thereby to elicit facts 
which should convert her to his own belief in regard 
to Arthur Floyd. 

When his widowed young sister in her last hours 
had besought him to relinquish his unsocial bachelor 
habits, to make a home for her little Eva under a roof 
of his own, and to watch over her with love and 
patience, he had promised to do so as far as in him 
lay. He had given up his bachelor apartments and 
set up an establishment in keeping with his ample 
means, having for a housekeeper the widow of a life- 
long friend much older than himself. 

But, always of a reserved and quiet manner which 
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years of indulgence in taciturnity had deepened, he 
could ill adapt himself to the moods of a child ; and 
but for Mrs. Lane's devotion the little one's life 
would have been dull indeed. She it was who induced 
Mr. Wade to allow Eva to enter society like those of 
her age and prospects, when she emerged from school 
in her eighteenth year; and though the good lady's 
mind sometimes misgave her, for fear her darling was 
too gay, she consoled herself and Mr. Wade by declar- 
ing that it would be useless trying to mew up so 
beautiful a creature, who would soon have so many 
thousands at her disposal. " If we do not let her out» 
she will break out," was her wise conclusion. 

There were plenty of friendly ladies whose discre- 
tion they could trust in regard to places and persons 
suitable, always glad to take Eva in charge in visiting 
the same; for Mrs. Lane was too old, she said, to 
jaunt about nights to parties, however pleasant or 
decorous ; and had been too long attached to the quiet 
routine of home-duties to enjoy fashionable calling by 
day. 

Society welcomed the bright young girl with signal 
favor, and invitations to its best entertainments were 
never lacking. 

During the summer just previous to Mrs. Carey's 
return East, a lady with two merry young daughters 
of her own, had invited Eva to make one of her party 

ip a few weeks stay at N . 

•( expect," said this genial lady — Mrs. Atherton 
- — "to have my time all taken in acting duenna, any 
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way — one more can make little difference, and there 
is said to be luck in odd numbers; so if you are will- 
ing to trust Eva to me I will treat her as my own, 
and Grace and Fanny will be delighted to have her 
with them." 

It was during this stay that Eva made the acquaint- 
ance of Arthur Floyd, as before described. Mrs. 
Duncan, the lady who introduced him as one of her 
family party, though living in another part of town 
arid out of her circle of intimate acquaintances, was 
yet known to Mrs. Atherton as one of unimpeachable 
standing in what is known as "the best society". 

She had, therefore, no hesitation in admitting him 
to companionship with her lively trio; and for the 
remainder of her stay he was one among those who 
shared their walks, drives and various diversions ; and 
though **bon comrade" with all, it was Miss Dana 
who received the most attention from "the hero of 
the pony-capture", as Grace was fond of styling him, 
and who evinced in many an innocent way her high 
pleasure thereat. 

After their return to town Mr. Floyd's first appear- 
ance at Kvu's home was upon an occasion when he 
was invited in company with the Athertons and a 
few other intimate acquaintances, to pass a social 
evening. 

Eva gave no large parties, but informal little gath- 
erings of her associates in her uncle's parlors were 
frequent and enjoyable occasions. 

U|X)n the one referred to, when Eva presented 
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Arthur Floyd, she was half-frightened, and he visibly 
embarrassed, at her uncle's strange manner. 

He stared at the young man, forgetting to speak or 
extend a hand of welcome, for some seconds ; but 
recovering himself with a start, he offered his hand 
and said a few words of thanks for his prompt aid in 
rescuing Eva from danger, and then added — 

"I owe you an apology for my stupidity upon first 
looking at you ; you are so strikingly like one whom I 
knew years ago, that I forgot my manners." 

"Oh, no apology is necessary," replied the young 
man. " I only hope I do not remind you of any 
unpleasant acquaintance," 

He looked at Mr. Wade's stem face steadily and 
half-sadly as he listened to his reply. 

"Wholly unpleasant! which must be my excuse 
for a rudeness — you understand I do not hold you 
responsible for a chance likeness, however." 

"No; I should expect to find you just, if not 
generous." 

"I will try not to disappoint you," said Mr. Wade 
rather grimly. 

There was no fault to find with Arthur Floyd's 
appearance; he was singularly handsome — dark, with 
intensely black eyes, aquiline nose, and a mmith 
whose proud curve a glossy moustache did not 
conceal. 

With all his aversion to the face which awakened 
many bitter memories, Mr. Wade could not deny thr.t 
it had certain charms, or that its possessor's con- 
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versation was wittily entertaining ; on the alert to 
catch every tone and expression, he detected but one 
distasteful trait; which was a frivolous mention of 
anything at all approaching a sacred or religious 
theme, a covert sneer in tone or look even when the 
words were grave. 

At times, too, an abstracted, half-sad look came 
over the dark, expressive face, which caused Mr. Wade 
to decide mentally, that though not much beyond a 
boy in years, he was old in experience, and had seen 
some of life's hard side ; and that he bad a character 
well indexed by that face, so like another he had 
known which could wear a smile seraphic, or a sneer 
Satanic. 

Watching the joy-lighted face of the girl who, in 
spite of his seeming austerity, had become " the core 
of his heart ", as she listened to this fascinating 
stranger, Mr. Wade's heart sank ; she was so young 
and ignorant of the wiles of men, how easily might 
the veriest villain, in so fair a guise, despoil her peace. 

At the risk of being thought a tyrant, or even of 
alienating her love for a time from himself, he resolved 
to shield her from this man's allurements by keeping 
him from her society as much as in his power, until he 
should have learned to his own satisfaction whether 
the recommendations of Floyd's friends, or his own 
intuitions, were in the right. 

In pursuance of this resolve he took a measure 
Hiich IS well known to fathers and mothers of experi- 
ence to have the effect of fixmg a fancy more firmly. 
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to wit : he requested Eva to see as little of Mr, Floyd 
as might be without purposely, or openly, avoiding him 
at chance meetings in the company of others ; and he 
positively forbade her inviting him to the house, or 
receiving calls from him there; all of which seemed 
to Eva an unreasonable "old-bach's whim" that she 
hijjhly resented. 

It was in vain that he represented to her his rea- 
sons — her youth and inability to distinguish the for- 
tune-hunters with which society is infested; the folly 
of having her name coupled with one so little known, 
who mij;ht prove unworthy of her confidence. 

Her blue eyes blazed with "the fine scorn" which 
characterizes the indignation of the very young as she 
asktd — 

"And in what words, pray, would you have me say 
in effect, to one who has always deported himself as a 
gentleman : ' I fear you may be a villain — you must 
not come near to my dwelling, or otherwise associate 
with me unless you can prove yourself perfect'." 

Thtn Uncle John began to be angry in turn. 

" Eva, if you will use such sense as you have, 
you will perceive that I act only for your good, and 
as any prudent father or guardian would. I only ask 
that when you meet this young man in society you 
show him the courtesy you would another — not the 
especial favor I see you are disposed to show. And 
as to his visiting here, I do not wish you to receive 
any gentleman in that manner: you are too young, 
and alone ; if you had a mother or an elder sister, it 
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would not so much matter; and if you want an excuse 
for requesting him to discontinue his visits, you have 
only to say that it is my wish," 

"Then, you must express it yourself, Uncle. I 
decline to be proxy." 

"Very well, that will doubtless be the more proper, 
as well as effectual way," said "uncle" coolly. 

Meeting the "disputed aspirant" very soon after 
this, he took occasion to say that as Eva's guardian 
and best friend, he felt it incumbent upon him to 
request that he discontinue his calls upon her. " Not 
from any personal disfavor toward you, Mr. Floyd, but 
because she is too young to accept marked attentions 
from any gentleman ; and because — if you will par- 
don the allusion, I know nothing of your circumstan- 
ces or connections." 

A kindling blaze in the black eyes was the only 
sign of resentment the young man gave ; his voice was 
low and even as he replied — 

"Your house is your castle, sir, and I will never 
intrude there — though if you sought to know me bet- 
ter you would not exclude me ; it is my misfortune to 
bear resemblance which prejudices you, for what rea- 
son you know best — and I am sure my assertion 
would have no weight with you in regard to my cir- 
cumstances or connections ; you can inquire of Mrs. 
Duncan concerning both. 

" As for Miss Dana " — and he favored the obdurate 
gfuardian with a smile which that individual interpre- 
ted — " help yourself if you can " — "I am pleased to 
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believe that she in some measure returns the regard 
I have for her, and which I decline to relinquish — 
unless at her own bidding. I give you fair warning — 
whenever and wherever we chance to meet I shall 
evince it. Your authority over her now is indisputa- 
ble ; but in a few years her word * shall have weight 
in our councils '. In the meantime I shall seek my 
own." 

He bowed, with that mocking light in his eyes 
which made whoever beheld it uncomfortable, and 
walked away, leaving Mr. Wade uncertain whether to 
consider his manner impudent or only fearlessly 
frank. 

Thus matters had remained until the day when Eva 
and Mrs. Carey had talked together as before related. 
Mr. Wade could not prohibit Eva from going amon^ 
her usual associates, and was aware that she was con- 
stantly meeting with young Floyd, and that her inter- 
est in him was unabated, and while his feeling of 
distrust remained unabated also, he was ashamed to 
urge it upon Eva's mind with no better excuse than 
that this stranger had a look strangely like one wiioni 
he had known to be base. He resolved at length to 
act upon Floyd*s suggestion of inquiring of Mrs. Dun- 
can concerning him. He had been deterred from this 
before by a consciousness of being influenced in his 
estimate of the young man by the chance resemblance 
which he bore to one whom he had known to have tlie 
qualities of which he suspected him. 

Yet, was it a chance resemblance ? By every law 
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of hereditary — of like begetting like — this fellow 
ought to be that villain's son ! 

But the name and all related of him, went to show 
that this could not be, unless a desperate fraud were 
being practiced ; and for that, what motive ? 

A lady of Mrs. Duncan's standing surely could not 
be privy to it ; yet she, too, might be deceived in him. 

He would talk with her himself ; his uneasy suspi- 
cions gave him no peace ; he would either dispel or 
verify them. 

He found the lady a sharp-eyed personage of com- 
manding figure, who listened to his errand and its 
motive with great complaisance, and willingly told 
him — what he had already heard, with fuller details. 

Arthur Floyd she admitted had been personally a 
stranger to her up to a few weeks previous to his 
meeting with Eva at N . 

But he had come direct to her house upon landing 
from the steamship on which he had come from 
England, bringing letters of introduction and high 
recommendation from one in whom she had every 
confidence — whom she had known her lifetime — and 
who took great interest in the welfare of the young 
man, as he was the only son of one dear to her as a 
sister. Mrs. Floyd herself was a stranger to Mrs. 
Duncan, but from her friend she had a sketch — sure 
to be accurate — of her personal history and circum- 
stances, as follows : 

She was an English girl who had married an atta- 
che of the American consulate in London. Her hus- 
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band dying when the boy was young, her subsequent 
home was with her brother, who considert-d Arthur 
almost as his own, and whfi, being a childless wid- 
ower, would undoubtedly leave him his whole fortune, 
of large amount. 

The boy had been brought up in London and edu- 
cated in one of the famous schools near; but upon 
arriving at manhood had been very desirous of visit- 
ing his father's country; and it had been agreed that 
he should come to Boston and study a profession at 
University, 

But the thought of his being alone in a strange 
land had been a trouble to his mother, which she had 
confided to her friend, who was also Mrs. Duncan's 
friend ; the result had been the letters of recommend- 
ation to the latter, coupled with the hope that she 
would invite the young man to her home, at least for 
a time upon his first arrival, and that she would intro- 
duce him in her own circle of society, as much 
depended upon a young man's first associates in a 
strange place. 

This Mrs. Duncan had been glad to do and saw no 
cause to regret it. 

The young gentleman, so far as she could judge, 
deserved his friends' encomiums; and though not at 
present an inmate of her house, having taken lodg- 
ings at , to be near the colleges, he was a fre- 
quent and welcome guest. 

"You see, my dear sir," Mrs. Duncan concluded, 
" there is no chance for any mistake in these facts ; I 
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am in frequent correspondence with my friend, who 
has lived many years in London, though this is her 
native place. She even sent me young Floyd's pho- 
tograph weeks before his arrival, that there might be 
no doubt in my mind as to his identity upon his 
coming." 

She playfully pointed to a card-sized picture upon a 
fanciful little easel on the mantel. 

Mr. Wade scrutinized it for some seconds; then 
he said — 

"This seems to me to wear a very different expres- 
sion from the young man's face.** 

'•And what then.?" inquired Mrs. Duncan hotly. 
'*Who of us wears the same expression continually.? 
This picture was taken well toward a year ago ; but 
do you not see the same broad forehead, the mouth 
and every feature, perfectly reproduced } You seem 
to me anxious to be convinced of evil in my young 
friend ! What reason have you for doubting my word 
and bearing him a personal spite .? *' 

** I beg your pardon, ma'am ; I do neither ; but had 
you a daughter as beautiful, as dear and as great a 
mark for fortune-hunters as my niece, you could 
better appreciate my anxiety. I am sorry to have 
troubled you, and should be still more so to offend 
you ; but I assure you that I have bitter cause to dis- 
trust a face with the expression of Arthur Floyd's — 
since one who bore its prototype once caused me 
lasting misery." 

Mrs. Duncan relented a little, and gave him the 
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address of her friend in London, in case he should 
wish to make further inquiries. 

So it seemed to be settled that he was wholly at 
fault in his surmises, awakened by a chance likeness, 
and kept rankling by the bitterness of his own heart 
toward one who had come between him and the hope 
of his young manhood — an episode of which but few 
who knew him now were aware — least of all, Eva! 
Should he tell her, and beg her to be warned by his 
experience — to study him well before committing her 
heart to this stranger ; lest the sorrow of a lifetime bo 
the penalty she must pay in too late finding him ''not 
sincere"? 

But no^ what use when every testimony was in his 
favor ; would the confession of a prejudice occasionea 
by a resemblance, which she would say was fancied, 
do aught but excite her scorn ? 

He was half -ashamed of it himself. No — he could 
not rehearse that old story of treachery and wrong 
only to excite her pity for his credulity; she would 
probably despise him for continuing to harbor a sus- 
picion which facts showed to be groundless. 

She must "gang her ain gait" though he would not 
cease to watch over her, or to pray Him to whom all 
secrets are known to ''lead her in a plain path". 

Yet he went home with a gloomy brow and was so 
silent at dinner that Eva construed it as another 
expression of his displeasure and disapproval — and 
the breach between them widened. 
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CHAPTRR XII. 



A TRYING WOOING. 



THE Autumn wore away in town as well as coun- 
try: and if the dwellers in the former were 
debarred the dear delights of the "apple-bee", the 
"huskine:** and the "sing", which formed the festiv- 
ities of UD-country folks, they did not know what they 
missed — poor things — and were content with such 
as they had — the play, the concert, ball, reception 
and such like devices for what they had been taught 
to consider amusement. 

At least some were doubtless content — but one 
who shone resplendent at many of these occasions, 
was not ; although out of a hundred the observer 
would likely have picked her as the one most favored. 

With youth, health, wealth and beauty, what lacked 
she? 

"Sweet peace of conscience — Heavenly guest " — 
had not a dwelling in her breast. 

In spite of the satisfaction it was to have an 
acknowledged suitor, one whom many envied her, 
she could not be rid of the feeling that it might be 
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better to say him nay at once — that his influence over 
her was not for good ; and that by temporizing with 
his sophistries she was virtually strengthening his 
power. 

Sometimes she believed he had a real and true 
affection for her, though he was not given to the use 
of lover's phrases such as she had read in imagined 
conversations between characters of romance, and 
which she had always privately considered a trifle too 
sweet. She liked him all the better that his manner 
was as undemonstrative when — as sometimes hap- 
pened, they chanced to meet alone, as in the crowded 
parlors where there were many observers. 

He never "made a scene", yet, the clasp of the 
hand, the look which said more than words, the smile 
which so lighted the wonderfully-dark eyes, and which 
seemed to be for her alone — these held her fancy 
captive. 

On the other hand, she sometimes thought the 
times — too frequent — when his eyes flashed light- 
nings of scorn and his lips curled in the utterance of 
the most bitter sarcasms, were the true revelations of 
the heart within, and that he had no tenderness for 
her nor any living thing. 

At such times she regarded him almost with fear, 
and thought, " Uncle would say he could hate, if not 
Jove, 'sincerely'." He had once caught that look 
upon her face and read it instantly, for he laid his 
hand lightly upon hers and said, "Pray, Eva, never 
look as if you were afraid of me ! " 
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"But I am," she answered, "when you *spit such 
venom '. Why are you so severe upon the failings of 
those who profess to be better than we frivolous ones, 
as now ; or as the other evening when you and Mrs. 
Leslie were discussing the duties of parents ?" 

" My experience has given me cause," he answered 
quickly ; " but I will take care how I shock you with 
my * Olympic thunderings ' — I will remember that I 
have not their sins to answer for." 

Of what her uncle had said to him he never spoke 
but once. Upon the evening following, they had met 
at a reception ; and sitting with Eva for a few 
moments in a place where they were "alone in the 
midst of a crowd ", he asked her if she knew the rea- 
son of her uncle's dislike to him. 

"No," she answered; "he has none — at least, he 
does not admit that he does — only" — 

She paused in confusion, and he finished the sen- 
tence, with a calmness that seemed to her more vehe- 
ment than loud words — 

"Only he shows it by forbidding me his house! 
Miss Eva, will you acquiesce in his estimate of me, 
or will you accept the best I have to give of mind and 
heart, and let me hope you will one day be mine.^" 

She looked at him with wide eyes — be was looking 
at her seriously; but to an observer his manner would 
not indicate that his topic was anything out of the 
ordinary. 

"Understand me," he contmued, "I am not asking 
you for any definite promise, except that of allowing 
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me to consider myself acknowledged by you as your 
suitor. I told your uncle I should try to win you 
wherever and whenever we met ; and I will try to be 
as patient or as humble as you desire — give me but 
time to prove whether I can please you." 

Eva drew a long breath before she answered. 

"I think," she said shyly, "I am, perhaps, as uncle 
says, too young to decide for myself so great a ques- 
tion ; but I know I do not want to give up your regard 
— that I like you well to-night, and for the rest — it 
must be as time proves us ; each of us may change. 
Please to leave it so now — until I can give you an 
answer of more sense." 

He rose and offered his arm for a tour of the rooms^ 
saying, with the look she liked best in him — 

" I will try to be content with kindness until I can 
win love." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



WILES. 



THIS was hard wooing; but deep in the young 
man's heart, as after events showed, burned a 
resolve — born, not of love for this innocent girl, but 
of resentment and revenge — to make her his own, if 
the exercise of every art known to him, would avail to 
bring it to pass. Well he knew the reason of Mr. 
Wade's quick distrust and continued aversion. But 
this knowledge only increased his feeling of injustice, 
and desire to avenge it. He was in no wise to blame 
for this sanctimonious old man's dislike. 

" Why should he say, ' Stand aside ; I am more holy 
than thou!* Why does he not try me before con- 
demning me? He did not even seek to know whether 
I was like, in anything but looks, to the object of his 
hatred. 

"The self-righteous old hypocrite! I will return 
bis slight in the way to hurt him most. What will he 
tay when he finds — when I tell him — that all his 

lous surmises are true; that, added to the traits 
in another, I have a hundred as bad of 
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my own — but that his girl, his beautiful heiress, and 
all her wealth is mine — mine — as she shall be if I 
live, and 'the Devil helps his own', as I have reason 
to believe, is a true adage ? 

**Oh, be quiet, thou 'still, small voice' ; will nothing 
drown you? Not even the weight of lies and evil 
deeds that are upon you piled? Why tell me that she 
is innocent and should be spared the visitations of 
another's sins! So, too, was I — who spared me? 
Have I not suffered all that she will — and more; 
for, if she learns to love me, she will forgive my vil- 
lany, and I shall have her and vengeance, too. What ! 
'Vengeance is mine — I will repay, saith the Lord/ 
Oh , what a book is that Bible ! Not for years have I 
looked in it ; but sometimes in my blackest moods, 
the words I learned in that only time when any good 
ever came in my way — when I lived in that poor 
farm-house and was sent with its rosy children to a 
Sabbath School for one hour in the week — they 
come to me like a voice speaking. Yet it is all a 
fraud — the Bible and its votaries — else why does Eva 
slight it and scorn the professions of its followers? 
She has been brought up by one who believes — not, 
like me, by a scorner ; yet her mind agrees with mine. 
Of what good, then, are its teachings? What now, 
Mentor? 'The wicked worketh a deceitful work; 
but to him that soweth righteousness shall be a sure 
reward.* Another of the sayings that woman taught 
me. She was one who sowed righteousness, and per- 
haps it is to reward her that these words come into 
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my mind as straight as though the bright-colored cards 
from which I conned them were still before me. 
Alas ! at times I loathe myself ! If this God of whom 
the preachers prate» would show me one being in 
whom His vaunted graces shine» I might be 'per- 
suaded'; but all this 'good society' which I have 
made so rash a move to enter — to see for myself — 
bah! what is it different from the men and women 
who have always been my familiars — except in out- 
side veneer ? They lie, and defraud each other, they 
defame their neighbors, they sell their daughters for 
gold, and their workings make the wicked worse. 
Who among them would lift up the fallen? What 
man or woman, if be or she knew my true history, but 
would stand back from me in holy horror? What 
one would say, * Poor boy, temptation overcame you ; 
I forgive you, come with me, and lead another 
life'? 

"One thing I here record, ana i it ever meets 
another's eye, let him or her credit me with one wor- 
thy feeling. This girl whom fate has thrown in my 
way — who is but a child in years and ignorant of 
vice — shall never say that I beguiled her from inno- 
cence. The fate of her whose memory I abhor will 
keep me from having that sin at my charge while 
I have my senses. Neither will I try to win her 
secretly; the world shall see that I seek her, since 
that will be a part of the proud old man's disgrace 
when I shall say to him, 'Your dainty darling is mine, 
and I am '. She is a dainty darling, and I 
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might even feel for her the love I try to simulate, but 
that my heart is too bitter and wicked." 

This record was one of many by which this passion- 
ate soul's self-communings were afterward revealed. 
Then, when tears of pity fell on this and kindred 
pages, their flow was mingled with thankfulness that, 
though the seed fell upon stony ground and thorns 
sprang up and choked it, still it endured and brought 
forth fruit meet for the harvest. 

Oh, ye who toil in the Master's vineyard, though 
your words fall on unheeding ears, and your prayers 
seem of no avail, cease not to repeat the admonitions 
of His Word. 

For who can tell at what hour of mortal weakness 
these shall recur to the memory which has once 
retained them, with comfort, with hope, with saving 
in their power. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



IN DANGER. 



THE friends of Arthur Floyd in these days knew 
little of his private life ; he seemed to have no 
familiars of his own age, and to be quietly pursuing a 

course of study at . He was always faultlessly 

dressed, and he kept a beautiful saddle-horse, which 
he might be seen upon at some hour of every day. 
His fine bearing and wonderful conversational powers 
made him in high favor with party-givers, and more 
than one young man envied his social success. More 
than one young woman smiled upon him ; but to one 
only was his manner expressive of anything but 
friendly courtesy. 

At Grace Atherton's birth-night party a group of 
gay young people might have been heard discussing 
him and the "little heiress" who had "caught him". 

"I think," said Julia Reed who, at the venerable 
age of twenty-two was considered a highly competent 
judge, "that Mr. Floyd is just splendid; he seems to 
have been everywhere — the things he can tell you of 
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London and Paris — why, I would rather hear him 
talk than go to meeting ! " 

A chorus of " Ah ! " " No doubt ! *' and *• We believe 
you ! " did not at all disconcert her, 

"And for that little pink and white Eva Dana (Miss 
Julie was dark) to step in before her elders and monop- 
olize him is too assuming for anything — it's hard — 
when we only have a corsair prince among us semi- 
occasionally." 

"A which, Julie?" 

"Never mind, Mamie — you wouldn't know if I 
told you; but I'm sure he looks like one — such 
expressive eyes " — 

"Wait now. Miss Julie — they don't always express 
the right sentiments, don't you think?" said a light- 
haired youth who, as everyone knew, aspired to her 
favor. 

"Yes, I 'don't think*, Freddy; but you know light 
eyes are incapable of expressing any." 

This was pointed and cruel, considering the color 
of "Freddy's" own eyes, and the glances he had 
favored her with; and before he recovered Grace 
spoke — 

" It is all owing to the pony-capture. I do wish I 
could. have my life saved; if that runaway had not 
happened, she would never have known him ; and if 
we girls had not teased mamma and she had not 
invited her" — 

"And if Columbus hadn't discovered America" — 
put in Mamie. 
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*'In 1492/' a mellow voice added, "some one else 
would have 'seen it later'." 

They looked up, to see the "corsair prince" smiling 
over their heads, and how much he had heard who 
could tell ? He soon left their group, however, and 
made his way to Eva in the further part of the room. 
Little Mamie, who was quite plain, pretended to sigh. 

"If I were only pretty," said she — "a-hundred-or- 
two-thousand-dollars-worth-pretty — I might be bask- 
ing in his smile." 

" You've said it, my bright Mary Ann, and if you 
hadn't I should. That long compound adjective is a 
wonderful qualifier ; and then there's opposition to * fan 
the flame ', they say. Eva's stern ' parient ' or guar- 
dian does not half like him, I hear, and he never goes 
there now." 

Grace spoke up for her friend. "You need not 
think, Julie, that there is any secrecy about such 
attentions as Mr. Floyd pays Eva. Mr. Wade says, 
and mamma applauds him, that he would not allow 
Eva to accept the separate attentions of any gentle- 
man till she is older, and has seen people a little 
more, so as to be able to discern between the false 
and the true. You understand what I mean — our 
grandmothers would have called it 'keeping company*. 
Dear me, I'm glad there's five of us to divide papa's 
wealth between, if he ever gets any — poor dear. It 
must be terrible to have to search the motives of 
every friend to see whether he is after your money 
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" Your life," suggested Freddy, bringing the laugh 
upon himself as usual. But Julie was watching the 
pair under discussion. 

"I would give five dollars," she said, "to know what 
they are talking of — they don't seem to know anyone 
else is here." 

" Five dollars ! " said Grace ; " I need five dollars — 
I always do ; nobody shall say I do not try to earn an 
honest penny when opportunity offers. I had that 
tub of oleanders placed near that comer on purpose 
to provide a Movers' retreat*. I did not know but 
I might be enticed into it. Now if I go and pluck a 
blossom from the tree to bring you, Julie, there's noth- 
ing prying about that, is there ? " 

They laughed at her and asked her if she thought 
it was proper to surprise her guests' secrets by 
listening. 

" Secrets ! you don't suppose they talk secrets in a 
crowded drawing-room ? I shall want the money as 
soon as convenient, dear Julie," and she moved away 
toward the oleander. 

Eva and Floyd were not in Grace's kindly provided 
"retreat ", but near a window a little to the left of it, 
and without any appearance of secrecy, Grace herself 
walked into the corner behind the shrub, and began 
to seek a perfect blossom ; she picked several and a 
girl came up and spoke with her and Grace fastened 
some of the fragrant pink blossoms in her corsage ; as 
she came slowly forward again, Eva noticed her and, 
nodding, made room on the sofa for hen 
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"Sit down a moment, Gracie, I want somebody en 
my side ; Mr. Floyd is pushing me to the wall." 

" Well, the wall will stop you, and him too,'* said 
Grace, who had overheard enough to understand that 
it was their conversation to which Eva alluded. Floyd 
seemed to be lost in reverie, and started visibly when 
Eva touched his arm with her fan, saying gently — 

"Ask Grace now — let's get her wise opinion; she 
is sure to have one." 

" Oh ! we were talking of whether it were ever 
justifiable to do wrong that good may iollow — or in 
the belief that it will follow." 

"As, for example.^" said Grace, inquiringly. 

" Suppose a man has done wrong — lived wickedly 
all his life, and has finally become tired of it ; yet is 
debarred the society of those with whom he wishes 
to mingle in order to see the better way, whom he 
knows would cast him out and shun him if his true 
character were known ; and suppose a way is shown 
him to hide all his former life and go among them as 
an equal ; if he lives blamelessly in their midst and 
forsakes his evil courses, ought he to be blamed for a 
deception which does them no harm, and him incal- 
culable good .? If chance, or fate — what you will — 
reveals his identity, ought he to be punished, or for- 
given the fraud i " 

"I should say he ought to be punished and for- 
given ; if he had a spark of conscience left, that 
ought to prick him till he **fessed', and then he 
ought to be forgiven, not because he deserved it. 
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but because of One who said, 'Go, and sin no 



more '." 



"Grade** — and Arthur Floyd leaned toward her 
with a half-smile — "do you know any among your 
acquaintances who would forgive a person who had 
wronged him or her — for that reason?" 

Grace considered. 

"No/* she said at length, "I do not. I believe, 
unless they had another reason with that — some per- 
sonal motive, like affection for the individual — per- 
haps that might induce them to; but ask Eva, Julie 
is waiting for the blossom I was to bring her." 

Eva rose, too, and said — 

"Let us go into the other parlor." 

She did not wish him to "ask Eva"; the "exam^ 
pie " he had given Grace jarred upon her sensibilities. 
She looked at him furtively and thought that, with all 
his beauty and art for pleasing, there seemed to be an 
undercurrent to his thoughts, which tinged his face 
with sadness whenever it was in repose. He seemed, 
too, always to be studying the faces of those around 
him, and it was a remark made by him of a gentle- 
man in the company which led to the question he had 
asked Grace. 

"Young Mr. Aiken does not look happy — or do I 
fancy it ? " 

"He may not be; I think he must often feel 
unhappy. He made a bad mistake the past Winter, 
and the consequences were unhappy for him." 

She i.hen detailed an incident which was, in brief. 
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as follows : He had detected a fellow clerk in a crime 
against his employers ; but, moved by the fellow's dis- 
tress, had consented to shield and befriend him, and 
had become his intimate companion, introducing him 
to his father's house and to his sister younger than 
himself, that he might have the benefit of good home 
influences, since it was part of his plea that these he 
had never known and had gone to the bad in conse- 
quence. The mistake was in Aiken's concealing from 
his parents and sister that Hurlbert was in any way 
unworthy, believing, he says, that he was thoroughly 
penitent and deserving, and that to reveal his pecca- 
dilloes would exclude him from the better society 
Aiken had introduced him to, and thereby undo the 
work of the reformation of which he was sanguine. 
Well, it was the old story of the viper warmed in the 
bosom. Hurlbert defrauded his employers of a still 
larger sum and was upon the eve of elopement with 
Aiken's young sister, who had become fascinated by 
him, when all was accidentally discovered. 

•* Then, you may be sure, the house of Aiken was 
troubled. The parents blamed their son even more 
than the rogue, and I think he has never really looked 
quite the same since," concluded Eva. 

"It was hard," said Floyd, "to be blamed for that 
which was done with a good motive." 

"Well," said Eva, "Mr. Aiken senior is a Christian 
of the straightest sect, and could not countenance 
fraud ; I think he was right, and that no good is ever 
gained by deception." 
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"But I think he should have commended his son's 
motive, if not his method. Did not the founder of his 
religion mix with publicans and sinners? And this 
young man did what he thought good — and evil 
followed." 

Eva shook her head. "There is nothing in reason 
or religion to justify such deception, and I don't see 
how Aiken's sister can forgive him." 

" * Reason and religion ' — can they work together?" 
said Floyd. 

This was the first sentence Grace had overheard 
and Eva's answer was confused. 

"I confess," she said, ** there seems to me very 
little of the former in the latter as exemplified around 
us." 



"It seems to me a form, an outward semblance, 
which makes men careful not to cure, but to hide, 
their own failings and to be more intolerant and unfor- 
giving toward another's," said Floyd, with that curling 
lip which betrays a heart's bitterness. 

" If I were wise enough to refute that imputation," 
said Eva, " it might do you good ; but I fear I am too 
nearly of like mind, though I feel guilty in admitting 
it." 

It was then she noticed Grace and asked her to sit 
down by her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



GRACE. 



GRACE ATHERTON went back to her waiting 
trio and sat down by Julie, giving her the ole- 
ander blossoms which had been her ostensible errand. 

"Girls, how do I look?** she said, solemnly. 

"Divine!" said "Freddy", forgetting that he did 
not come unider the class called upon. 

"Aggravating," said Mamie. 

"Graceful," said Julie; "but report instantly!" 

"I give you two minutes," said Grace, "to guess 
what they were talking of, and if one of you hits it, I 
agree to forego my reward." 

Fred produced his watch, and when the hand came 
round called out — 

"Go!" 

"The weather," said the "bright Mary Ann", and 
Grace shook her head. 

"Pho!" said Julie, with great scorn, "the weather 
—my corsair prince I I think it was love — and per- 
haps elopement'' 
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"Shake" — very emphatic, from Grace, but Julie 
went on — 

"Oh, how perfectly in character he would look — 
just give him a guitar and have the scenery right! 
Water — stair-way — boat pulling at moorings — bark 
in the offing, and the moon over all — stone tower 
with the fair Eva leaning from the casement, whither 
be gazes singing — 



*'My boat is at the stair, 

My bark is on the bay—* 
And both must be gone 

Ere the dawn of the day; 
Then wake, lady, wake, 

And listen to me — 
For this night or never 

My bride ihou shalt be.** 

"Time." called Freddy; "and it took you so long 
to say your piece, Miss Julie, that I missed my 
guess — don't you see — and, as you all seemed at 
wandom, I was going to make it weligion." 

Freddy was not English, "you know", but most 
dearly did he love to be thought so ; and sometimes 
he forgot himself with his familiars and lapsed into 
the harmless affectations with which he impressed 
strangers. Julie and Mamie mimicked him, and 
laughed; but Grace extended an encouraging hand. 

"Heed not their joyless mirth, Frederick, my 
brave boy ; let him laugh who wins — you alone have 
guessed it, if you didn't speak it. The first words I 
heard were • reason and religion ', and then Eva made 
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me sit down and asked him to propound a conundrum 
to me. It wasn't a very easy one for a beginner, but 
I guessed it and escaped with my life by flight." 

"Well, you flighty thing, repeat it to us and be a 
little more coherent, too." 

"Juliet, I could as soon repeat the Decalogue — 
which I never learned fully. Jt was all about a sup- 
posed sinner who should worm himself into good soci- * 
ety, in order to find whether it were better than what 
be'd been brought up on ; and when Nemesis takes 
him by the collar, and makes him show up for what 
he is, ought he to be punished or forgiven ? I said 
yes, I thought he ought — and ran away. Friends, 
I think he is an advent preacher in disguise — only 
bis hair is cut too close — and by the same token he 
can't be a spiritualist ; can he be only a prosaic law- 
student, as Mrs. Duncan declares .' ' Reason and 
religion' at my birthday celebration ! Fan me, 
Freddy!" 

Later in the evening'Grace and Julie, with various 
others, were listening to a discussion of a much 
mooted subject of popular interest at that time, 
between Mr. Floyd and two other gentlemen. Both 
girls noted the change in his manner. The slumbrous, 
half-sad look was gone from his splendid eyes — they 
sbooe with a different light, and his words were 
wisely aod wittily chosen, his arguments incontrover- 
taUft Julie thought no wonder E\'a Dana's cheeks 
glowed with gratified pride ; for was it not well under- 
i that »he wu the "bright, particular star" ot 
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this gifted being, who seemed to fascinate anyone he 
chose? And she, more than ever, thought it mon- 
strous that he should be held captive by the "pink 
and white tyranny*' of a little chit in her first season, 
when girls of age and sense would be, like Barkis, 
"willin"'. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



OLD AKD new. 
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THK young winter waxed gay in town, and the 
old year waned the world over. That it would 
^(^t;Mi^ Ih* »eaU'd and all its deeds unalterable, mattered 
bulss to tho gay coterie of which Eva Dana was a 
i»Vich-4dinii'od component. So that the nights were 
K»«gi <^*^^l ^^^^ starlight and moonlight mostly preva- 
K'Uti what signified the flight of time to those whose 
^mlv iH'i'U|>i»tion was to fill it with amusement.^ There 
^■vio ^»t lliom no "silent midnight watches*' in which 
\^ "list their bosom's door"; they were rarely at 
\k\^\\M^ wt nii<hiight, or, if they were, too wearied, or too 
|iuu*h oeeupied with other thoughts to give heed to the 
^ Winking of the Stranger who, sooner or later, calls at 
\\{^ ilotn of every human heart and crieth, "Rise and 
\^\ uir in**. 

I'ivii was happy in the devotion of the distinguished 
JiHikhiK J»nd undeniably gifted young fellow who had 
|«MiiiiiN('(l her uncle to "seek his own*' (interest, pre- 
liliinttbly), and who well fulfilled the assertion. Uncle 
frequently was Eva's escort to places where, as 
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he said, the "enjoyment promised to be rational", and 
upon more than one occasion had met the object of 
his secret suspicion, had h'stened to his well-chosen 
words, noted his lofty bearing and the charm upon 
others of his presence. He could find no fault in 
Floyd's manner of treating him, either ; he was always 
quick to acknowledge his greeting ; but showed neither 
pleasure nor embarrassment in his company — neither 
shunned nor sought him, and the precise bachelor con- 
fessed to his inmost heart that if Floyd were other 
than he seemed — a thing he had come to consider 
impossible — he had the address to "deceive the very 
elect ". 

He guessed not at the proud resentment that 
swelled the young man's heart, even at sight of him, 
the secret effort it cost him to hide it under a manner 
which compelled respect in spite of prejudice, nor the 
exultation of his soul in the evidence he saw that the 
"self-righteous old hypocrite" was fain to listen when 
he spoke, and could not deny him a measure of admi- 
ration. All the sweeter would be his revenge. Eva, 
too, saw the signs of her uncle's relenting and exulted 
thereat ; yet in some of her gayest hours the abstracted 
air, the sneering tone, the scorn expressed for some- 
thing which she had been taught to respect, which 
was shown by her lover — if such he could be called 
who seldom spoke of love — recalled to her the girlish 
face which had scanned him so earnestly and pro- 
nounced that troublesome opinion, "He is not sincere; 
he does not feel as he acts "• These words recurred 
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to her mind too oft and she could not be rid of their 
chilling influence. She wondered if that simple- 
hearted child remembered her promise to pray for her, 
and she wished she had a mother to teach her the 
"peace of believing*'. Strange, too, that Arthur's 
strictures upon nearly every subject connected with 
any religious profession or sentiment should jar upon 
her sensibilities ; she had always been rather proud of 
making such imputations herself; of denouncing this 
one's motive and that one's action as out of character 
with what they professed to believe; and Uncle John 
had told her the mote was in her own eye. 

Could she be mistaken ! Was it unsafe to trust 
the happiness of her life to one who had no faith in 
any but human agency in this world, and no belief in 
a life beyond it } She sometimes wished she were 
one of the so-called "spiritualists" who believed in 
manifestations from the dead ; and then the words 
came home to her, " If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead ". So with all her gayeties Eva 
had many an unquiet hour, many an unsatisfactory 
self-communing of which no one dreamed except Mrs. 
Carey, to whom she had partially revealed her misgiv- 
ings. She wondered, too, why these things troubled 
her — she used never to think of them. 

Ah I unbeliever, what of the daily, often hourly, 
prayers of Uncle John, whose Christianity she thought 
but made him bigoted and narrow-minded } What of 
the petitions of which only Heaven knew that had 
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not failed of being each day raised since that timidly 
whispered, " I will pray for you, too " ? 

She was one night waiting in the family sitting- 
room for Mrs Faley to call for her, as she was to 
accompany that lady to a reception. She had not 
donned her wraps, and her glistening dress of amber 
satin and creamy lace set off her blonde beauty to 
perfection. She walked slowly to and fro the length 
of the room, sometimes singing to herself in an under- 
tone, oftener silently regarding the flowers she carried 
in her hand, and inhaling their fragrance ; the bouquet 
had been delivered at the door an hour before, and 
though there was no message or name attached, she 
was just as well aware whose thought had provided it. 
It was a peculiarity of the many she had received from 
the same source, that each was composed wholly of 
one variety of flowers mingled with green, either of 
its own foliage or that of some fragrant plant ; some- 
times it was the violet in a setting of its own green 
leaves ; sometimes lilies and ferns, or glowing carna- 
tions and smilax; to-night it was cream-tinted roses 
set in the glossy green of their own leaves. She 
paused before the mirror and laid them against her 
corsage. 

«* Arthur could not have chosen better if he had 
known what I was to wear," she said half-aloud. It 
was a lovely picture which shone from the mirror, and 
a smile wreathed the rosy lips of its living counter- 
part, as she thought of one who would think so. The 
door swung noiselessly open and Uncle John came in. 
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" Caught in the act," he playfully said, " of organiz- 
ing a mutual admiration society." 

She turned and made him a curtsy. 

"It is open to membership, if you would like to 
join," she said; "but there's a fee to pay." 

She held the fair face to meet his kiss and asked if 
he did not wish he were going, to witness the con- 
quests her new dress would help her to win. 

"I should sooner wish you were to stay in the 
chimney-corner with me; too many 'conquests* will 
rob my rose of its bloom, I fear. What lovely roses 
you have there — where did you get them, dear.^" 

"A boy brought them to the door; they are the 
gift of some friend " 

"A very tasteful gift," said Mr. Wade, inhaling 
their fragrance, "and expensive, too, at this season, I 
should judge. Was there no name } " 

"No; I have had a great many this winter — with 
no name upon any of them," said Eva, very low and 
with downcast eyes. She had sometimes feared her 
uncle might object to her accepting these offerings if 
their source were known, and resolved now to put it 
to the test. 

" But you know the giver, Eva ? " 

"Yes," with a frank, upward gaze; "they are from 
Arthur — Mr. Floyd." 

"So it is 'Arthur' and *Eva*, I presume.^" 

"Yes, uncle, when we are alone — which is never, 
or nearly so — I mean when people are not near 
enough to notice whether our speech is strictly formal 
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I hope you see no harm in that. Even a Quaker 
maiden may call her friend * Ichabod ', or ' Arthur ' if 
that be his name." 

"No," said Uncle John slowly; "but I had hoped 
you would not bestow upon him that best and high- 
est favor, which he declared to me his intention of 
seeking." 

Eva was silent, and after a moment's pause he 
went on — 

"Dear child, you are, to my mind, o'er young to 
talk of marriage; yet the custom of the times is 
against me and I know many are wed at your age, 
and younger; and I suppose with your beauty and 
prospects and constant appearance in society, more 
than one is even now seeking to win you for his own. 
Now, sit down by me, Eva. I want you to tell me, 
not as the stern guardian, but as the fond old uncle 
who loves you best of any earthly thing — has this 
young man who has come between us, told you a tale 
of love and devotion and asked of you a response? 
I should fancy he would go down on his knees 

and swear eternal constancy and a willingness to 

di» 
ic — 

He was interrupted by a merry laugh from Eva. 

" Poor old bachelor uncle," she said, "how little you 
know of love-making now-a-days ! What he did say 
to me was in a room full of people, and with so calm 
a manner that if anyone looked at us at the time they 
might have thought we discussed the weather. I have 
never read of any of the heroes of romance wooing iti 
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just that manner. Yet — he made me believe him in 
earnest, uncle, and — he said he had told you he 
should be my suitor whenever opportunity offered, 
and he asked me to give him the hope of one day 
winning me." 

Eva paused abruptly and seemed lost in reverie till 
Uncle John touched her hand gently — 

"And what said my little girl to that ?" 

"Uncle, I told him it must be as time proved us — 
we might change, but I would no^ deny him the 
chance of trying whether he could please me; to 
quote his own words, and he said he would be content 
with that until he could win more." 

"And has he won no more.^** 

"No further promise — if that is what you mean — 
but I will confess to you what I never have to him — 
that I think him, among men, above all others, and 
must count his regard my chief good, until I am 
shown something better." 

Uncle John looked at the proud young face which 
paled with emotion, and sighed ; but after a moment 
he thanked Eva for her frankness, and added that he 
had made inquiries, and had found all reports con- 
cerning Mr. Floyd to be in his favor; and while I 
have a feeling against him which I cannot explain, I 
will, as he said he should expect of me, be 'just if not 
generous '. I do not wish him to pay you personal 
and frequent visits, at present, but I will not object 
to his escort for you at suitable times — say, from a 
psaty but three blocks away, like the one where you 
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-, instead of allowing him 



waited an hour for Mrs. — 
to take you home." 

"Who told you.^" said Eva with a bright blush. 

'"Mrs. Atherton, because she thought it to your 
credit, knowing I did not wish you to accept individ- 
ual attentions from any gentleman — but there is rea- 
son in all things, and if you will use yours, I will try 
to be a not too * obdurate guardian *." 

Mrs. Faley rang at the door and with a kiss and 
fervent "Thank you, dear uncle," Eva was away to 
h«r pleasuring, while at home Uncle John prayed with 
aJl his heart — 

"Oh, God of the fatherless, show her that 'some- 
thing better' before it is too late — that something 
better than love of man, which comes from the 
bestowal of Thy Holy Spirit. Shield her from foes 
without and foes within, and bring her into the fold of 
the Good Shepherd — for His sake on whom our sins 
are laid," 

And the breach began to heal. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



THE DUNCAN HOME. 



THE Duncans, a childless couple of middle age, 
were seated in their comfortable sitting-room, 
for once both at home, and alone. Alexander rubbed 
his hands before the open fire, and smiled upon the 
comely dame opposite him, who was just unrolling a 
half-finished stocking and getting it straightened 
for business. He waited till she had counted the 
stitches each side of the seam and got the needles 
fairly to clicking before he ventured to express the 
gratification of his soul. 

" Now this, Susan, is what I call the good of hav- 
ing a wife — to see her sitting contented by her own 
fire — knitting a stocking for her old man, instead 
of setting out at bedtime for some rout, either drag- 
ging him along, or leaving him at home disconsolate." 

"Thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty," counted Susan. 
««Wait a bit, Sandy — let me see if I can think what's 
the good of having a husband. Um — well — yes, 
that must be it — to remind one of her virtues and 
lidliiigs.' 
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"Ah, ha!" said "Sandy", with a twinkle in his 
shrewd gray eyes — "no need to tell you of the first 
and no use to mention the last ; and I know you are 
flattered because I tell you that an evening at home 
with you alone is more to my taste than the grandest 
party." 

"Yes, Sandy, I call that pretty civil in a husband 
of thirty winters." 

" Bless me, is it so many ? Well, they have faded 
our cheeks and made our heads look chilly; but, bless 
God, it's summer in our hearts still — when we're 
alone at home — eh, Tudie?" 

Mrs. Duncan laughed at sound of the old pet name 
of her girlhood. 

"Yes," she said, "I'm faded and gray, and the fire 
of your youth — and locks — is quenched " (Sandy had 
once had red hair). We're whitening for the Har- 
vest; but I hope when the Husbandman gathers us 
in, there may be found some grain with all our chaff." 

" Amen !" said her husband fervently ; then after a 
moment's pause he added — 

"Susan, so good a church-woman ought to make 
proselytes at every chance she sees ; now why do you 
not buy that young man, whom you have taken up, a 
book of common prayer.? It seems to me that he is 
an open scorn cr." 

" If you could get him into the Presbytery 'twould 
be better than no faith," said Susan, with a sly 
glance at Sandy to see how he took her return hit. 
For Susan was "high church" and Sandy a "Pres- 
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byter" — as became a true Scot — and many were the 
comparisons they were fond of making to each other, 
but always without rancor. 

"I confess/' she went on, "that I see no other fail- 
ing in Arthur Floyd; but he is an avowed skeptic. 
I'm afraid there's a lesson set for him to learn, if he 
refuses to see his error without it." 

"A lesson, Susan?" 

"Yes — something different from the riches and 
ease which have, as I suppose, always been his por- 
tion ; something which shall make him cry like one 
of old, 'Give us help from trouble; for vain is the 
help of man '. Ah, Sandy, * When other helpers fail 
and comforts flee', 'tis then we cry, *Help of the 
helpless, oh, abide with me '. It is mournful to see a 
young man who has no belief in goodness, who can 
find a selfish or unworthy motive for the performance 
of every good deed he hears mentioned, who sneers at 
all religious faith, and, I sometimes think, doubts the 
existence of God himself." 

"Well, Susan, it is my belief that it is because 
he is a young man — time will cure him of many a 
high notion — and then he's a 'varsity* man, now; 
they always have a spell of thinking they know more 
than He who laid the foundations of the earth. Wait 
till he comes in contact with something outside o' 
books — that'll tone him down, and round off his 
sharp corners, and, I expect, make him ashamed of 
his smart speeches. And about motives for good or 
heroic deeds — why don't you make his saving that 
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young heiress' life a case in point — how would he 
like a mean motive ascribed to that?" 

"Ah! so I once asked him, and he'd a way erf 
escape ready; it was impulse, instantly aroused and 
acted upon by seeing a person in danger. No motive 
can be imputed for that act, as he did not know 
who it was, and would have done the same for any 
being — man, woman or child — which I believe!" 

" Does he follow up his attentions to that girl, or 
was it a passing fancy with him, and her, too ? " 

"I cannot answer for her; but I think it is a fixed 
purpose with him to marry her — perhaps to conquer 
that fussy old uncle, for he doesn't seem to me to be 
so much in love with the girl as to make that end 
vital to him. He speaks of her quite as coolly as of 
Grace Atherton or any girl of his acquaintance. I've 
never seen him flustered and stammering as you once 
used to get, my old Sandy." 

" Weel, weel, dinna ye cast that i' my teeth at this 
late day," said Sandy, affecting a Scottish brogue 
which was not habitual with him, "An it's vera wed 
ye ken this puir cold-blooded youth has na the red 
hair ye always sneezed at — -so happened he canna be 
so fiery." 

" Eva Dana is beautiful enough to awaken a man's 
highest admiration," said Mrs. Duncan; "but of her 
qualities of mind and heart I am not so sure; true, 
she is too young to have developed much of either." 

-<* I have not seen your dark Adonis lately, does he 
not call as often as he used ? " 
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The door-bell rang before Mrs. Duncan could reply, 
and they both recognized the voice of the caller speak- 
ing to the servant in the hall. 

Mrs. Duncan laughed. 

"Quote the old adage, Alec — you know it well." 

*'Yes," he answered hurriedly, "'You speak of 
angels, and one rings the bell'." 

Amidst the "small applause" which Mrs. Duncan 
made by rapping her thumb-nails together in acknowl- 
edgment of her husband's new version, the caller 
entered. 

Truth to tell, the canny Scot was not o'er pleased 
that his tete-a-tete with Susan should be interrupted ; 
but he put a good face on it, and seconded his wife's 
welcome and invitation to Arthur Floyd to sit down 
and stay through the evening for a "friendly chat, 
with no style to bother about ". 

"What!" he said, "and leave the 'fair one with 
the golden locks' to pine.^ See ye not my festal 
attire ? I only ran in on my way to the most brill- 
iant affair of the season, so far as heard from, for fear 
you might feel neglected. But upon my word I 
believe I would rather stay here." 

lie threw himself into a reclining chair near 
Mrs. Duncan, and she looked at him with mock 
pity. 

" Poor votary of fashion — why yield to her chains ? 
Assert thy power, and be free ! " 

He smiled at her that half-scornful smile which had 
no mirth in it. 
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"*Tis by seeming a slave that I mean to assert my 
power," he said. 

"As to which, what or whom?*' Mrs. Duncan 
asked. 

" Circumstances," was the brief answer. He then 
looked at Alexander and asked — 

"Do you believe circumstances make the man } " 

"Aye," said Sandy, "a man's habits and character 
are formed by the circumstances of his birth, educa- 
tion and surroundings ; but on different natures they 
produce different results — the same circumstances, I 
mean — as in the case of my younger brother and 
myself. He grew to hate the iron business from 
hearing it always talked of, and seeing it carried on 
forever before his eyes ; while I thought nothing else 
worth learning or caring about. That kept me in it; 
while he, poor laddie, was driven to Episcopacy, and 
became a poor curate." 

Susan's bright eyes snapped as she took up the 
gauntlet — 

"Say rather, Sandy, that he rose superior to cir- 
cumstances and made for himself new ones; while 
you conformed to the old without a struggle." 

"Aye, Tudie, an' gin the auld way did na' suit ye, 
why did na' ye take oop wi' him as rose soopcrior 
to't? Ye had ye'r choice, ye ken." 

Susan blushed, for it was well known to all her 
friends that she had refused the poor curate for 
his rich brother, the iron-monger, in spite of his 
Presbyterianism. 
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"Pshaw," she said, "if I couldn't talk Scotch 
brogue better than you do, Td stick to * United 
States * ! Your comparisons are rather too personal, 
anyway.'* 

"Well, it was Floyd I was answering; but you 
took me up so fierce he was completely left," said 
Mr. Duncan, well pleased to see "Tudie** on her high 
horse, "now speak up, laddie — what do you believe 
of your own question ? '* 

" I believe,** said Floyd, rising and pacing the room 
with suppressed excitement, "that in spite of circum- 
stances, time and opportunity happen to every man ; 
and if he has the spirit to grasp the golden opportu- 
nity before it passes, he may bend circumstances to 
his will, and overcome the disadvantages of birth and 
evil surroundings and, as Mrs. Duncan says, 'rise 
superior* to them.*' 

His cheek paled and his lips closed so firmly upon 
the last words that Mr. Duncan said — 

"My certie, man, you look as if you had that 
*golden opportunity' by the neck, and did not mean 
to let it go." 

Floyd wheeled round and gave him a glance like 
lightning — as quick and sharp. 

"You have said it," he said in a tone barely above 
a whisper. 

"Well, well," said Mrs. Duncan, "don't strangle it 
by violent handling. You look positively tragic — if 
ever I have a case in court, 1*11 retain you — you will 
^ make a famous pleader, I am sure." 
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Floyd's manner suddenly changed — 

"Perhaps I may, in another's cause," he said; "I 
am afraid I could plead my own but ill. And I shall 
need to, if I loiter here longer," looking at his watch. 
"I am due at the house of the 'awful guardian' in 
five minutes or so." 

"What!" exclain>ed Mrs. Duncan, "I thought 
the 'awful guardian' would not admit you to his 
house." 

"Nor will he, except as in this case, when I can 
be of use as escort to * milady ' and her friend ; 'upon 
suitable occasions' was the dictum, and as the M's 
live but a few blocks away, and the night is fine for 
walking, this is undeniably one of them." 

" And are you pleased at this concession } " 

"Certainly ; wouldst have me resent it } It may be 
the thin edge of the wedge which shall open a way to 
overcome that proud old man's unwarranted preju- 
dice. To this end, I serve. Good-night, and sweet 
rest be thine — while conquest is mine!" 

He bowed himself out, and Mrs. Duncan looked at 
her husband. 

"A brilliant fellow," she said, "mind and body, 
both." 

" Yes, but, Susan, there's something wrong about 
him." 

"Ump! so there is about you, Sandy Duncan ; you 
call yourself a Scotchman, but you're not — you're a 
Yankee — a Boston Yankee ! " 

"It's a high compliment you pay me in what you 
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mo.in for :i ropro'HcIi," !nti.*miinefi iicr husband, Iaugh« 
iivr ;»!■ lv»r fli-i'I'finh.il !onk .in*l rone, 

" It wjfs \y\*\ f^nniiij^h, " she went m. unheetiing him, 
"to listen to th?»t olil l^cheiors senseless insiniiaciuns 
nnW t it<«» the trouble t*^ refute :hem. without yuur 
turning out of your way to spy «uit that ooy's tailings, 
and f wwrn you I wont stand it umeiy.* 

'• That is rio^ht, Susan ; stand by yjur colors, and 
your prof/ji^/ — especially it he comes :o need it. He 
is brilliant, as you say — one mnnienc bright as a star- 
lit frosty nipjht, and the next a mi;od as sort as sum- 
mer rain comes over him ; and he acts like one with 
a burdened mind or conscience, at times, too. He's 
carrying a secret of some sort, and if it ever comes 
out and discloses sr>mething to his discredit, what 
them, g^'x'xl wife ?'* 

"Then/' with ?* ^^Ic^nc^ of "withe, in^ scom ", which 
did not seem to shrivrl ^■^wVj up rn-ich, "V\\ proclaim 
vow a prophet, sayin^j, ' Iy>, hr:re is a man who told us 
iomethin^ we didn't know nor he, either I They 
jay your old j;/ranrlmotber h;id thf: ;(ift of second-sight, 
Sandy; why hdvc you ncv<:r laid claim to its inherit- 
ance before ? " 

•*I do not now, df;ar Tridre; hut bear this in mind 
—if your favorite cvrr rie(vU your partisanship you 
won't be so ready to av/»w it ?m now that he seems 
able to hold his own. Ilf!'ll have to look to Wade 
Mtd me then." 

"It will be a hard l(»ok, H<.rording to my estimate 
two old fogies; Inif I am not going to do 
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battle with you any more; keep your surmises to 
yourself, and leave me my good opinion of thy *braw 
^ddie' 'till youVe something to say which is based 
on more than a look in his eye, or a mood for which 
there may be a good reason." 

••It's a truce then, Susan, with all my heart. I 
bear him no ill-will and think, like you, that he is a 
fascinating fellow generally, but to-night he seemed 
distrait, or I might never have noticed his 'glowering 
een'. .I'll neither disparage nor defend him, since 
we've no mark for his wiles in the shape of a fair 
young beiresa" 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



A DOUBLE LIFE. 



LATER that night, after Susan and Sandy were 
enjoying that sweet rest which Arthur Floyd 
bad wished them, the young man himself sat in his 
room alone, and indulged in a pastime all too common 
with him — the unsatisfactory pastime of deep and 
gloomy reverie. His "festal attire" was cast about 
on chair and lounge, and a long, elaborately-made 
dressing-gown enveloped his fine form almost to the 
soft slippers on his feet. He lay back in the easiest 
of chairs; but his mind was ill at ease. Pulling a 
small drawer from a desk near his right hand, he took 
therefrom a large-paged book with thin, flexible cov- 
ers, and from between its leaves a letter. It was not 
till long after this night that its contents were made 
known to others; but for a better understanding of 
events to follow in this relation, I will assume that 
the reader may look over his shoulder and read with 
him this message fraught with fate — 
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. "Speed-on Canyon, Col., Dec. i, 1880. 

"Now then, my double, while the classic shades of 
old Harvard enfold you, dost ever think of me? Far 
from the society of the fair, in whose smiles, no doubt, 
thou'rt basking, with no other home than a dug-out in 
the side 01 a mighty mountain, no companionship but 
that of rude men, I yet would not exchange with you, 
my Adonis. One speck only mars my horizon — the 
thought of continued deceit toward the dearest of 
mothers, the kindest of uncles — and at times I am 
sorry for having begun it and enlisting you in my 
service, since what I looked to be but a few weeks 
stolen from the lot marked out for me by my betters, 
has grown to months, and now stretches away to 
months ahead. 

"My employer says my usefulness has just begun, 
and I know the mutual liking between us increases 
everyday. We have but one apple of discord — he 
disapproves of my plan for saving my mother anxiety. 
He says, 'Write and tell her all — your congenial 
occupation, your improved health and good prospects 
for having a fortune of your own, without waiting for 
dead men's shoes, and you*ll see she'll approve ; but 
if you try to keep up a two or three years* deception, 
it will become difficult, besides being dishonorable.* 
Sometimes he threatens, unless I comply with this, to 
send me about my business or turn informer himself; 
but I win him over to peace by representing to him 
the loss of sleep and continued worriment it would 
give mother and uncle if they knew I was in the 
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'Wild West' among red Indians, wolves, and the ter- 
rible men with which they imagine that dread place is 
peopled ; while now their rest is sweet and they are 
just as well off as though I were where they believe 
me to be. And I- — the caged eagle, restored again 
to upper air, could not beat me in exultation of free- 
dom. The air itself is elixir, the scenery such as 
excites in the mind of man a reverence and a con- 
ception of the greatness of Him who formed all this 
grandeur, which a lifetime of sermons could not 
convey. 

" No cathedral is so vast and altogether so wonder- 
ful as the dim aisles to be found in this forest ; none 
has a finer choir than these giant pines, who raise 
a continual anthem — sometimes whispered low, and 
again swelling like the deepest toned organ ; no 
incense is so sweet as the odors from these pines and 
firs which we inhale at every breath. Oh, it is a glo- 
rious country, with possibilities yet unthought of ! I 
would you were here with me, my alter ego, 

"Mr. Owens says he wants me here three years, 
and I would not be surprised if he kept me — it is so 
easy to be persuaded in accordance with one's desires. 
At all events, I shall stay through the winter and fol- 
lowing spring, and will give you due notice when I 
decide to come East. 

"I am glad Mrs. Duncan is friendly to you, and 
that the ' Dons ' are not so severe but that you can 
find time to enjoy something of society. 
• " It is very good of you to give me such descrip 
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tions of things and events as to enable me to write 
rationally to mother. I enclose the usual letter to 
her and Heaven forgive the deception for the sake of 
the motive. How lucky that Mrs. Duncan is not 
now in correspondence with her friend and mine, 
Mrs. Laighton — so kind of her to go on her travels 
and forget to send her address as promised — saves 
us a world of conniving ; sfnce if she learned I was 

not at , so, too, would the mater. 

"Mr. Owens maintains that it is not good for two 
young fellows to be joined in a fraud, even though it 
is meant to be an innocent one. I do not see how 
harm can come of it to anyone, least of all, to you. 
At any rate, fate seemed to have it all arranged to 
our hand ; else why our meeting in mid-ocean, our 
strange resemblance which led to friendship and 
exchange of confidences. Then Mr. Owens* interest 
in me and his alluring offer, which changed my 
course and threw upon you a part of my responsi- 
bility. It was kismet — if kismet there be. Heaven 
send that it prove a kind one for all concerned is the 
wish of your ' twin ' — 

"Arthur Floyd." 

The young man whom the reader knows by that 
name, refolded the letter and returned it to its envel- 
ope, and taking a pep from the desk, wrote across its 
blank side — "*0h! what a tangled web we weave, 
when first we practice to deceive ! * " 

Then he opened the thin, black-covered book and 
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wrote in a hand like copper-plate engraving, "This 
book should be named 'Night Thoughts', since then 
are they penned, and like it they are dark, and shroud 
a mystery — more than one, since one is why I need 
here record the uneasy thoughts which fill my brain 
and embitter my life. Yet hold them, my* silent part- 
ner, since naught else gives relief from their torment 
but to sully your fair pages with their black recital. 
What matter, if doom overtake me, that your showing 
will prove me not only wicked but weak ? 

***The clocks in the steeples strike one,' and the 
bed invites me; yet I could not )deld to its embrace 
till I had again gone over that letter from him who 
calls me 'alter ego', and that awakened other legions 
of thoughts which would slay me did I not cast them 
out. In these pages only is my true self revealed — 
a self which hates deceit, yet practices naught else. 

"'Kismet' indeed it was, thou unwitting tempter, 
which brought us together. Why else did I disre- 
gard my father s dying injunction and come direct to 
the place where his youth was passed and his charac- 
ter well known } When death had claimed him, and 
he called me his 'poor defrauded boy', and told me of 
the secret wealth which would take me to a new place 
and enable me to Kv0. a new life, how earnestly he 
added — 'But go not where I was ever seen at your 
age; for you are my counterpart and you would be 
recognized as my son by anyone who knew me, and 
that would be your ruin. You have the address of an 
angel when you choose to use it ; make that and your 
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money let you into the highest society — get a rich 
wife, and forsake the life your parents showed you — 
there's no satisfaction in it — so try another way.' 

"Well, the 'address* with which he credited me is 
more devil's than angel's ; but I could have won my 
way with it without the subterfuge to which I have 
stooped. Why, then, did I do a thing, to gain the 
society of good men and women, which if made 
known to them would debar me forever from it, and 
brand me a villain even worse than he whom I am so 
like in every feature as to reveal my indcntity to that 
keen old man who had cause to hate him. 

"I blame my wretched mother less for her deser- 
tion of him, now that I have seen him. What could 
a gay and untrained girl have in common with the 
prig he must have been .^ While my father — hand- 
some as imagination could make a face and figure, 
and with an address — alas, I know whence came my 
own — no wonder he lured her from constancy, from 
virtue and all that should be dear to woman ; or that 
a tardy reparation failed to cure the wound these 
wrongs inflicted. 

"Too well I learned the story before my tender 
years were capable of fully understanding it ; and 'tis 
the memory of her bitterness which sets my teeth on 
edge and my blood to seething whenever that man 
comes near me ; that man who knew me for what I 
am the instant his eyes beheld me ; that man whom I 
will punish by winning his own respect, as well as his 
one ewe lamb, and then telling him I merit neither ; 
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that his darling loves the son of a gambler, a liar, a 
scoundrel and the foe of his youth. 

"But the girl — I swear to my familiar, if I win her, 
to be to her tender and true — if she will let me. 
But with all her beauty, her wit, her charming little 
airs, I sometimes feel that she is either not good 
enough or not bad enough for me; if she had the 
courage to defend the principles she has been edu- 
cated to revere, I could respect her more than for a 
half-hearted acquiescence in the heresies I often pro- 
pound to her. Or if she came out in open scorn of 
the shams of so-called religious faith, it would be more 
consistent than her covert sneer and outward toler- 
ance. However, if, when the test comes (as come, I 
feel it will) she should show me that divine compas- 
sion of which I have read woman is capable, what 
might it not do for me } Or, if she showed me such 
lofty scorn as is commensurate with my enormity, 
what would I not then do for her, to prove I have a 
better self } Ah, me, between these two selves who 
contend for mastery within me, how am I torn I 

**0f one thing I this night became aware — the 
'canny Scot' Duncan has a critical eye on me. I 
feel that his wife, with all her zeal in my behalf, 
would fail me in the extremity which is a constant 
menace to me, notwithstanding Arthur Floyd's inten- 
tion of staying away, beyond my wildest hopes. 

"Mem — to trust in the integrity of the 'canny 
Scot ' if I come to need a friend. 

"The man who calls me * alter ego' will be my 
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fiercest foe if ever he discovers the perfidy I have 
practised — he will not regard the fact that he led me 
into temptation. True, he gave me but an inch and 
1 took an ell — alas for me if I find *Le jeu ne vaut 
pas la cliandelle,^ 

" However, * there is no lock but a golden key will 
open ' — so says the Spanish proverb. Give me but 
patience and finesse to make the heiress mine, and no 
odds will I ask of a world full of fools. 

"There was much talk to-night — or rather last 
night — of the coming religious festival common to 
all the civilized world. But what is it to me? A 
myth, a fabrication of men's minds, which has grown 
honored by observance ; but which means* no more 
than any other legend. 

" What can make a * Merry Christmas * to me ? '* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



AROUND THE GRATE. 



AT the home of the Careys thie family were assem- 
bled in the sitting-room usually occupied even- 
ings when there were no callers. The fire was bright 
in the open grate and the room was an ideal place of 
comfort and beauty. Mr. Carey lay upon the luxuri- 
ous lounge which had so rested Nannie, his hands 
clasped beneath his head and his eyes fixed upon the 
girlish figure of his wife who half reclined in a low 
chair opposite him. Carl was seated at the organ and 
was essaying, "It was the calm and silent night'*. 

"I suppose," he said, wheeling round to look at 
his mother, "they did not sing that at your village 
church, when you were young, upon the anniversary 
of that 'calm and silent night'?" 

"No, nor now either, I fancy. The organ is no 
larger than this and the choir is of all ages, from 
Deacon Strong, who glares at his hymn-book through 
•pinch-nose* glasses set far down on the bridge of 
that feature, and whose voice is a cross between 
a buzz-saw sound and that made by tearing strong 
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cloth, down to little girls who have only been to one 
term of singing-school, and who invariably fall below 
or soar above the pitch — at least, such used to be its 
make-up and I daresay is now." 

"It must have been inspiriting music," said Carl. 

"Dear boy, it was, and the congregation helped out 
as best it could. I know we used to sing hymns far 
more expressive of joy at the glad tidings than the 
musical hash heard in the churches here." Mr. 
Carey lifted his eyebrows at her. "Oh, I mean it, 
Alan — you would say so yourself. However solemn 
the theme, I am always ready to laugh when the 
basso and tenor get to playing tag all over the gamut, 
and the alto and trebles cut in occasionally to make 
the game last longer. I get so alarmed for fear the 
head soprano will lose her breath or burst a blood- 
vessel before the tenor and alto catch up with her; 
and it seems so aggravating that when she is holding 
on for them so long they will go on quite cheerfully 
for a little way, and then catch themselves up and 
begin back and do it .ill over again — perhaps two or 
three times, before they fall in with the poor creature, 
who must be just ready to expire before they come up 
and relieve her. Now we had all parts, you under- 
stand; but we all began and ended together — no 
playing hop, skip and jump in our choir." 

" What did you sing ? " 

"Oh, we'd pieces suitable for all occasions, from 
christening to burying ; but at Christmas we used to 
sing — 
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•* * Joy to tlie world, the Lord is come, 
Let earth receive her King ; 
Let every heart prepare Plim room 
Aud Heaven and Nature sing.' 



" Another was — 



it I 



To us a child of Hope is bom, 

To us a Son is given I 
Him shall the tribes of earth obey. 

Him all the hosts of Heaven. 



"•His name shall be the Prince of Peace, 
Forevermore adored — 
The Wonderful, the Counsellor, 
The great and mighty Lord.' 

**But the one I liked best was this hymn; it always 
presented to my childish imagination a picture of the 
far-off plains of Judea, where shepherds were gazing 
toward the star-lit sky, listening with wonder and 
affright to hear the songs of angels." Mrs. Carey 
closed her eyes, as if to renew the vision, and sang 

in a voice of great sweetness and purity of tone — 

v- 

** * Hark I what mean those holy voices, 

Sweetly sounding through the skies? 
Lo, the angelic host rejoices. 

Heavenly hallelujahs rise ; 
Hear them tell the wondrous story. 

Hear them chant in hymns of joy — 
Glory in the highest — Glory, 

Glory be to God most high.*** 



Carl joined in with chords from the organ, and 
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when the verse was ended, looked over his shoulder 
to inquire — 

"What say to you and me giving some concerts, 
mammy ? " • 

" We will, but always in this room, and to the same 
audience." 

" No famous rendering of * Hark, the Herald An- 
gels sing,' would suit me better than that did," said 
Mr. Carey. 

"A week from to-night," said Mrs. Carey, "you 
will, perhaps, hear it as I heard it, Carl — I quite 
envy you." 

"Why not go, too, mamma — go and surprise them ; 
that would be so jolly!" 

" Heartless boy — and leave your pappy alone } " 

"Indeed you may, Flora," said her husband. "I 
can do very well for a few days or a week." 

"No, no, Alan, not upon this anniversary will I 
absent myself; it is ours, you know, as well as the 
whole religious world's." 

" Yes, I never forget it. Well, we will go up to 
Coos next summer, together, if all goes well. In the 
meantime, what gift shall- we send to keep our mem- 
ory green ? " 

"Choose for yourself, Alan. I have half-filled 
Carl's trunk with a variety — something for every 
member of the family, and something for Uncle Sim- 
con and Aunt Hitty. I hope it will give them half 
the pleasure the home-made gifts they were sure to 
remember me with, used to bring. No corn has ever 
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popped so white and no confectionery ever tasted so 
sweet, as that which used to be filled into a muslin 
bag, which commonly had a draw-string of red yarn 
— sometimes it was a bit of ribbon — and hung high 
on a conspicuous bough, marked in Uncle Sim's plain, 
old-fashioned hand, 'Miss Flory Hastings'." 

"It was no use for Aunt Hitty to exclaim, 'Why, 
Simeon, you haint spelt Flory right!* — for so they 
both pronounced my name, always. 'Wal,' Uncle 
Sim would say, 'if F-1-o-r-y don't spell Flory I'd like 
to know what it doos spell ; I guess they'll know 
who't's fer, anyway.' And, as nothing would induce 
him to change it. Aunt Hitty would baste the slip 
firmly to the muslin and they knew 'who 'twas fcr' 
every time. Such big pink peppcrments, such tasty 
lemon-drops and such finely-striped 'kisses* nobody 
else had — until I passed them around. The girls 
would laugh at me, after I was fourteen or fifteen 
years old, for getting so childish a present, but they 
were always willing to share it. And next day Uncle 
Sim would call in and pass me out a big handful 
of the same with the remark, ' Here, child, is some 
pep'mints Hitty saved so'st you could have a taste 
to-day ; she knowed you'd give the tothers all away 
last night'. Do you think you will know him, Carl? 
You were quite a little boy when ycu last saw him." 

" Oh, yes, mamma ; who could ever forget that 
face ? I remember the twinkle of his blue eyes 
when he had flayed some joke on me. He will not 
know me, though*" 
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"I believe not — nor Aunt Nan either — or Vm 
sure she would not if Amos had not seen you and 
probably described your looks to her. Dear me, 
Alan, when I think how that child looked when I 
first saw him in Nan's arms — it seems a miracle 
that this young man could have come from that small 
beginning. And you, Alan — what a black-browed, 
cross-looking character, as cook says, you were. I 
was very much afraid of you ; you positively look 
younger to me to-night than then." 

"I positively feel younger; I thought, then, if I 
could only keep my boy, I would ask of Heaven no 
other blessing; but before a year had passed, I was 
craving another quite as earnestly." 

Carl laughed at his mother's blush. "How soon 
did you change your mind about the 'black-browed 
stranger' V* he asked. '* When did you begin to think 
better of him ? " 

"When he asked me to, of course," said she, trying 
to frown upon him; then with a smile — "Really, 
though, it was Uncle Simeon who first discovered 
which way the wind blew. He'd been talking to 
Nan that the spruce city chap would be carrying oflf 
her girl *fust thing she knowed' — and Nan scouted 
the idea; just then I came into the room and caught 
you up and hugged you and called you all sorts of 
fond and foolish names, and says Uncle Simmie, 
* Flory, how you goin' to stan' it when that city chap 
comes up a bringin' his new wife and takes that air 
young 'un back with 'em. to "Rostin?' I gjrew cold. 
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and looked from him to Nan — she looked anxious — 
oh ! then she knew it ! I gave such a cry that it 
scared my baby, and we both ran to Nan to hide our 
heads. 'Foolish girlie/ said she, 'uncle is only jok- 
ing you.' 'But, Nan, what if he should?' I sobbed. 
*Time enough to cry then,' said she, and Uncle Sim 
looked at her and said. 'Wha'd I tell ye.^' which 
was what I could not find out from her or him 
either." 

"I carried the explanation — and the ring, Carl — 
next time I went there; the ring at a venture, you 
understand, not being sure whether 'twould be yes or 
no; and note the perfidy of that old man. Calling in 
at his house on my way to the mountain, he shocked 
the color all out of sight in me by saying as inno- 
cently as though 'twere accidental — 'I s'pose ye'll be 
takin' yer boy away from Bond's 'fore long now. 
Arter Flory's merried and gone, Nancy likely, won't 
want the trouble on 'im any longer.' That ring 
seemed to burn through my pocket into my side, 
and I stuttered — ' Flory married — I never dreamed 
of such a thing!' 'Oh, didn't ye.^ — wal, there's ben 
a feller going there pretty often long back. I reck- 
oned you knew his business.' 'What is his name.^' 
I asked, as well as I could for a lump in my throat. 
*Pudd'n an' Tame maybe,' chuckled the old sly-boots, 
and I looked up, to catch that twinkle in his eye 
which you remember, Carl. I expect I looked foolish 
then, for he laughed the more and said, * Wha'd I tell 
ye, Hitty?' 'You're alluz a-tellin' me some nonscns'.*, 
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Simeon, but this young man ain't up to your jokes 
yet/" 

"I'm up to your estimate of me, anyway," I said, 
and he wished me good luck — and I found it — for 
you and me, too, eh, Carl ? " 

**Cert, daddy, and I'm going right up to Coos and 
do likewise — well, not this time, you know — some 
other time." 

"Well, now, papa, Fm afraid we've put nonsense 
into the child's head," said Mrs. Carey, eyeing the 
"child" whom she but a few moments back had 
called a "young man". 

"Ah ! if no worse nonsense ever gets there, I'll be 
content about him." 

"One thing, mamma, IM like to know — why do 
you call old Mr. Jones * uncle'? He is not really.?" 

"No, it is a habit, not with me only — all the 
neighbors say 'Uncle Sim' and *Aunt Hitty'. They 
never had any children of their own, but took the 
livliest interest in other people's, and set the fashion 
themselves, when they were quite a young couple, by 
calling themselves uncle and aunt to every young- 
ster. They were always at all the neighborhood's 
beck and call ; and that may be the reason they have 
never accumulated any property beyond a good living, 
though they had always something to spare to anyone 
in want or trouble. Uncle Sim always found out 
when old Mr. A's lumbago prevented him from get- 
ting in his oats at the right time, or Mr. IVs asthma 
was so bad he could do no haying, or Mr. C had cut 
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his foot so he could not finish getting up his wood- 
pile before the snow left ; and away he would go to 
anyone so situated, and give his work freely. Men 
who were able usually paid him in one way or 
another; but he oftenest volunteered to help those 
who were not able ; and as for Aunt Hitty, if a child 
was born or died, or a couple married, why, there was 
Aunt Hitty to help, comfort or cook, as the case 
required, and for such work no pay would she ever 
take. ' Here I be ', she would say, * without a child or 
a chick to do for me when Tm come to want help, 
and I jist want to be able to pay in advance for such 
favors as I sh'll be sure to want sooner or later.' But 
the mothers used to get partly even with her by send- 
ing donations of such as they had to spare, and she 
lacked. 

"One day it would be Tommy Blake going into 
Uncle Sim's with something very nicely wrapped in 
a piece of old table-cloth. 'Mornin', Aunt Hitty; 
here's suthin't marm sent ye.' 'Why, you dear boy, 
and you come a-tuggin' it, all alone this cold morn- 
in'? What! all that chunk o' tender-line? Whatever 
doos your marm mean.^' 'Well, she thought 'at you 
hadn't killed yet, and a piece o' fresh meat 'ud relish ; 
she said fer me ter bring back the cloth — not let 
you keep it to wash.' 'Wal, you tell her I'm a terri- 
ble sight obliged to her, an* I hope if she wants a 
day's spinnin* or anything 'at I can do, she'll Icmme 
know; an' here's somethin' little boys like, to pay 
you for bringin' me such a feast.' Perhaps it would 
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be a few raisins or a gingerbread man ; but all such 
were prized by every youngster if Aunt Hitty gave 
them. 

"Sometimes the gift was a bushel of choice apples 
or a *hunk of cheese, enough to last all winter', Sim 
would say, boasting of his luck in having *such good 
neighbors', for the little place where be lived had not 
much orcharding or pasturage, and besides, was not 
all his own — not wholly paid for. And when the old 
house, by some defect or decay in its big chimney, 
was burned to the ground, they lost most of their 
goods, and were homeless; but it was just after 
father died, and Nan was soon to become Mrs. Bond 
and leave the old homestead for one 'higher up in 
the world ', she used to tell people. Still, she did not 
like to sell the place, and Uncle Sim's folks moved 
right in and have lived there rent free ever since. 
That is, none has been asked of them; but many a 
day's work has the old gentleman given Amos, and 
many a lift has Aunt Hitty given Nan — poultry kill- 
ing days, or when the 'thrashers' were there, or the 
children sick. Oh, we think the world of her — Nan 
and I — and be sure you go down and take tea with 
her, once, Carl." 

"How old is she. Flora, do you think?" asked Mr. 
Carey. 

"She must be over seventy — she'll soon go to her 
reward, for she is a devout Christian, by profession as 
well as practice." 

"And is her husband?" 
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"No, Alan; he goes to church, *to please Hitty', 
he says ; * to pick flaws ', she says ; and it is the one 
grief of her life that he *wont come out open and own 
up to what he ree'ly bleves jest as much as I do — 
only he will have it there's no need o' tellin' folks 
how good you be — if there's anything to't, they'll 
find it out, he says,' complains the dear old lady." 

"Is that what you think, father?" Carl suddenly 
asked, giving him a look half interrogative, half saucy. 
Yes, certainly, Carl. I call that true philosophy.'* 
Well, father, philosophy isn't on record as a 
means of salvation — it won't save your soul, will 
it? I don't mean any irreverence, mamma," he 
added, seeing her startled look. ** I've heard these 
things talked about lately, and I sometimes think 
them over." 

"Very well, my boy; think them over, and decide 
for yourself. I decided long ago that to be just to all 
men and keep my word inviolate was a sufficient 
'•.reed for me," said Mr. Carey. 

** But, Alan," said his wife half timidly, " if that is 
iill that is necessary to do why is that of any ust^ ? 
What makes it wrong to lie or steal or kill ; why any 
distinction between right and wrong?" 

" Because it is for a man's happiness in this world 
to do right, and this is all we can be sure of, I think." 

"But who made it for man's happiness to be just 
and truthful; whose authority established right and 
wrong from the beginning, and what motive have men 
to live as you say, if this be a'l ? " 
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" Self-interest," replied Mr. Carey, "the strongest 
motive of all." 

"But, no, Alan, you know it is seemingly for one's 
present interest often, to practice fraud, perjury — 
every kind of wrong. What shall restrain men from 
these things if they have no faith in God, no belief in 
a hereafter.^ Alan, confess to me and your boy, that 
you know there is a higher Power to whom we owe 
allegiance." 

" I see," said Mr. Carey, laughing at her earnestness, 
it is — Tout bien on rieti — the whole or noth- 
ing — with you. Tm too sleepy to argue with you 
to-night; you have your way, and leave me mine." 

"He wants to get you to agree to disagree with 
him, mamma. Never surrender — AV/ dcspcrandnm! 
Come and sing — 'One more song before we part* — 
something stirring and appropriate." 

He struck upon the organ and his mother stood 
with her arms over his shoulder, and sang half-pleased, 
half-sad — 

*** IIo, my comrades, see the signal 

Waving in the sky. 
Reinforcements now appearing, 

Victory is nigh ; 
Hold the fort, for I am coming 

Jesus signals still ; 
Vave the answer back to Heavent 

By thy grace, we wilL* " 
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CHAPTER XX. 



LIGHT AND SHADE. 



IT lacked but five days of Christmas and a light 
snow had fallen, to a depth sufficient, however, 
to make sleighing possible, and all Boston was eager 
to try it. 

Two young men, walking across the col/ege 
"campus", noted the flying cutters with their various 
occupants, and one remarked — 

"What a pity you haven't a sleigh and harness, 
now, Floyd — you might vary your everlasting horse- 
back exercise by hitching up that gay Dandy ot yours, 
and taking a drive with your 'best giil*." 

Floyd laughed. 

"Dandy in a harness," he said, "would be gay, 
indeed, I think. He has never worn one • he is a 
thoroughbred and thoroughly trained, but ou fy to the 
saddle. But yours is a happy thought, i know a 
place where a nice little turnout could be procured, 
* and the 'best girl' is sure to be delighted. Behold 
me, then, leaving care and the road behind, at about 
two of the clock 1 '* 
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"Very good of you to leave the road, Tm sure; 
though your condescension will not benefit me. I 
suppose you wouldn't be willing I should ride on the 
runner a little way so as to be able to boast of being 
out sleighing?" 

"Couldn't think of it. Your ears are too big; all 
the soft nothings we shall say, would lodge there; 
but in return for your bright suggestion, you may 
take Dandy for an hour or two's sport — if you are 
used to the saddle." 

"I have ridden — but never a steed like Dandy. 
Is he freaky ? " 

**He is lively, but perfectly kind, and not a sly 
trick about him. Take him and welcome." 

"Thank you, Floyd. I'll join the girls next time 
I hear them calling you a prince in disguise — only 
I'll say there's no disguise about you." 

Floyd turned his paling face away from his friend, 
and excused himself upon plea of having writing to 
do. Reaching his room he sat down to write ; but, 
after taking from his desk the elegant note paper 
embellished with the monogram "A. F.", he laid it 
one sjde and produced the thin black book and wrote 
m It — 

"Farley has just given me an unintentional thrust. 
Strange, callous as I am in most respects, how such 
chance allusions stab me. 'Prince!' — all that comes 
from my black eyes and hair and a little better phy- 
sique than every man has, thanks to my father's 
keeping me up to out-door exercise — I'm glad to be 
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able to thank him for one thing. 'Prince/ indeed ! — 
prince of darkness! 

"What shall I say to Eva? It will be a triumph 
over that 'old guard' if I get her to go. I believe 
that is all I care about it ; and sometimes I think 
that, too, is all, or most, that makes her care for 
my society — *'tis opposition fans the flame* — never 
mind, if it secures to me the girl and her dollars. 
Yet, I often have a feeling that, in winning over the 
man I detest, in acting a character which compels his 
respect, I am defeating my own ends — that as his 
friendliness increases, Eva's interest may decline — 
for, as I have been taught, women are perverse creat- 
ures, even the best of them. 

" I should not have written the word, friendliness ; 
in his secret soul that old man abhors me — I surprise 
it in his eyes often; yet, as he can find no just cause, 
I am obliged to credit him with resisting all other 
expression of enmity, and if my unwitting aid, the 
real Arthur Floyd, keeps away as he promises — 
vengeance shall be mine — I will repay. Yet I would 
I had not that spark of conscience which Grace 
warned me would prick me to confession, and bring 
me to punishment. I covet the strength to be either 
as honorable as I seem, or as bad as I am, without so 
much secret trouble, which here leaves its record." 

It was yet early morning when a boy rang at 
Mr. Wade's handsome house and delivered a note 
for Miss Eva, saying he was to wait for a reply. 
Breakfast had just been finished, and Eva was at a 
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window of the room, feeding and talking to a pet 
canary. 

"Delightful day, Dickey," she said; "see how the 
snow shines — and if you had no wings, but was only 
a poor girl instead of a blessed bird, wouldn't you like 
to go sleighing?" 

The bird put his head on one side and answered 
something which sounded very much like, "Sweet, 
sweet ". 

"Yes, it would be sweet, especially if one had a 
sweetheart to take her in a nice little single cutter — 

•* • Just room enough for two, 
The sky above so blue. 
The snow so white. 
Our hearts so light — 

We two wko go a-sleighing ',•• 

she sang; and the bird joined in his shrill notes so 
loudly that Eva did not notice the opening of the 
door, nor know that her uncle was looking in, under 
the impression that she had an early caller to whom 
she was speaking. He smiled at her ditty, and clos- 
ing the door, passed into another room, concluding 
his preparations for going to his place of business. 
A housemaid entered less quietly with — 

" A note for you. Miss Eva, and the boy is to wait 
for an answer." 

It took but a second for her to skim its contents, 
and, with a half-frightened look, she hurried to inter- 
cept Uncle John in the halL 
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**See here, Uncle John" — she motioned him into 
the breakfast room and handed him the note, and he 
read — 



«* Dear Miss Dana : 

" As you will have observed, the sleighing is fine, 
and it would afford me great pleasure to give you an 
hour's opportunity of enjoying it this afternoon — 
starting at two o'clock, if that hour suits your conven- 
ience. Kindly reply by bearer whether you are able 
to grant me this indulgence and oblige, 

" Yours, 

"Arthur F." 



Mr. Wade looked at the bright face lifted to his 
gaze, half-proudly, half-humbly, and said — 

** This just meets your wish, does it not } " 

" How did you know it, wizard } " 

" Oh, I accidentally overheard your dissertation to 
Dickey." 

Eva grew still more rosy. 

"Well, then you know I long to go, uncle — I 
hope you do not object." 

" Well, no ; I suppose there can be nothing very 
unfavorable said of a drive in daylight with a respect- 
able person ; answer as you like, my dear, only be 
discreet." 

"You shall see my reply," she said, and taking a 
pencil she wrote — "Yes. Eva." — slipped it into an 
envelope and dispatched it by the boy before her 
uncle left 
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*'H*m, quite to the point," was his comment; 
"but you've omitted to mention one requisite." 

Eva looked up in some alarm — his words sounded 
so grave. 

" The size of the cutter ; what if he comes with a 
big, roomy sleigh ? " 

"I shall refuse to go, listener! Nevermore will 
I tell my thoughts to Dickey, unless sure that you 
have gone down town." 

** Well, I'm going now; and remember, Eva, not to 
take too long a ride, for it is sharply cold." 

Eva promised ; and the intervening hours between 
this and two o'clock were filled with mingled retro- 
spection and anticipation. She was aware that her 
uncle's change of manner in regard to Arthur Floyd 
was due to his having had opportunity to observe the 
young man at various places where they had met, and 
because of his seeing much to admire and little to 
censure. But she was aware of another phase of 
character of which her uncle had seen very little exhi- 
bition ; but whose traits were always cropping out in 
his conversation with her, and which she guiltily felt 
had received from her encouragement instead of the 
rebuke Uncle John would have said they merited. 
What would he say to the scathing satires which 
she had heard pronounced against the Church and 
its adherents, against all religious belief or action — 
and which she had secretly approved, and sometimes 
openly concurred in. 

She did not deserve the concessions her uncle, who 
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was one of the class her lover stigmatized, had volun- 
tarily made ; and she had a feeling that it was taking 
undue advantage of his kindness, to seem to agree, as 
she sometimes had done, to sentiments which would 
fill him with surprise and grief. To-day she resolved 
she would neither talk treason nor hear treason. 

"If Arthur begins any of his sharp talk Til have a 
word to say for myself, and not seem to agree, by 
silence, in things uncharitable and bitter/' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



CAPTURED. 



IT was a most captivating little figure which came 
to meet Mr. Floyd as he stepped into the hall at 
the appointed hour, and so he thought as he clasped 
the little hand and looked at the beaming face. 

Her dress was of dark blue plush, with outside 
sacque of the same, trimmed at neck and wrists with 
wide bands of swan's-down ; her bonnet, also of thcj 
same material, was liberally adorned with curling 
white plumes, and the whole was so enhancing to her 
blonde beauty that Arthur said, with his eyes first, 
and then by word of mouth — 

*' Eva, you are as beautiful as the morning dawn ! " 

She bowed low and said — 

"You must mean my new dress — as you have only 
noticed my beauty since it appeared in the same." 

"Oh, have I not? To punish you for that truth- 
less assertion I shall proceed to extinguish the new 
dress." 

He took a big shawl from the hall rack and was 
about to wrap it round her, but she evaded him, and 
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asked if he believed himself able to induce her to be 
seen out-doors in that blanket. 

"It is a fine, warm one, and indeed, you are not 
warmly enough wrapped ; look at my coat, and then 
tell me why a delicate little girl should go riding with 
less than half the protection ?" 

Mrs. Lane seconded his advice, and a compromise 
was effected by substituting a fur-lined circular for 
the shawl ; though Eva protested 't was hard to be 
deprived of displaying her new suit. 

Floyd drove leisurely, and their talk was of the 
places they passed, the persons they met, and various 
indifferent subjects. Eva could find no fault in her 
escort's mood, and she was accordingly as bright as 
the wintry day itself. Floyd had never liked her bet- 
ter; yet made no personal allusions till they were on 
their return, when he inquired if she had been at all 
too warm. She was obliged to admit that he was 
wise to overrule her objections to being comfortable. 
"Besides,** she added, archly, **you saw my new suit." 

He looked round at her quickly — 

"That is the first intimation you ever gave that you 
cared to please my eye. How soon are you going to 
tell me whether I please you — that you can give me 
more than the 'kindness' with which I promised to 
be content for a time } " 

" Oh ! you ought not to complain. It has been a 
very short time, and this day shows your promotion." 

" I am proud of it,'* he said, without looking at her, 
and with what Eva secretly denominated his "hateful 
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smile" curling his lips. She was silent, and pres- 
ently, looking at her serious face, he surprised there 
an expression which startled him. 

"Eva," he said, "tell me the thought which creates 
that look upon your face — just when I was congratu- 
lating myself upon my 'promotion' — it is a mixture 
of doubt and aversion. What is it which sometimes 
makes you regard me with fear or distrust f " 

He waited for her reply, and some compelling 
power in the dark eyes which now showed real feel- 
ing, at length caused her to say — 

" Arthur, you will be vexed if I tell you what was 
in my mind; yet I will, in just four words — 'He is 
not sincere '." 

She fixed her lovely blue eyes on his face, and 
attributed the sudden pallor that came over it, to 
anger. But after an instant he spoke without any 
show of passion. 

"That may be true of a part of me — in some 
degree ; but if you meant it to apply to my avowed 
sentiments toward you, I deny it — you alone do I 
want, to love the good in me, and help to remedy th« 
bad. To you alone I give all of love and loyalty that 
is in my being — and in this I am sincere. If you 
can believe this, and forgive the evil words which I 
like you better for shrinking from, tell me that you 
will help my efforts to win your uncle to 'promoting' 
me still further. If you can give me your confidence 
and love, Eva« I swear that I will deserve it — tell me 
it is mine and I will be sincere with you in all things; 
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I will reveal to you now — to-day — what I shall in 
any case, tell you one day, if you mean to be my 
wife." 

He had grown excited ; his eyes and cheeks glowed 
and he set his lips firmly together and pierced Eva 
with his gaze until he saw her trembling. Then he 
suddenly restrained his vehement manner. 

"Ah, dear little girl, I frighten you. I forget that 
you are but a tender child. Look up at me, Eva, and 
answer me one thing only. To whom were you 
indebted for the idea of my insincerity ? Was it your 
own ? " 

" Not at first," she said, deprecatingly. 

"Whose, then?" 

"I do not wish to tell you, Arthur." 

"Very good; then I will tell you. It was Mr. 
Wade, and it shall be my pleasure to convince him in 
time of my sincerity in one respect. But you, Eva, I 
wish to convince now — tell me, will you not believe 
it?" 

This with the other smile and look which Eva 
could ill withstand. 

"I want to," she said, very low; "but, Arthur, 
though uncle did say those words which I repeated, 
that had no weight with me; I was angry with him 
for it, and thought him prejudiced and unkind, until 
I began to notice your contradictory words — some- 
times gay and tender, sometimes bitter and — shall I 
say it?" He nodded. "Savage or morose. Then 
they recurred to my mind ; but what fixed them there 
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and made me on the look-out for your fits of half- 
abstraction, when you seem to say one thing and be 
brooding over another — was said to me by a stran- 
ger — a mere child, who had never before seen or 
heard of you until she met you when she was with 
me. I saw you coming and told her to notice, and 
tell me what she thought of you. She unconsciously 
used the very words again — and I confess it startled 
me, and has troubled me since." 

"Do I know her — this young prophetess.^" said 
Floyd, lightly. 

"No; but perhaps you will remember meeting her 
with me in the phaeton — you were upon Dandy and 
rode alongside and talked with me." 

"Ah, a serious-faced little thing, with a most direct 
gaze. I do remember her. But her look was due 
to your suggestion, and her answer accidental and 
untrue. Yet I am glad you have told me, Eva. I 
wish now you could, tell me that one other thing 
which I wish, most of all, to know — your own feeling 
and intention toward me." 

She shook her head — 

" I have not found out yet/* 

"Not the first.?'* 

"Oh! I feel — quite obliged to you for giving me 
this outing" — 

"But for giving you myself — little coquette — do 
you value that gift — do you accept it? Or will you 
make up ycur mind at last to 'go with a handsomer 
man'?" 
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" If I could find one, I might," with a bright look 
of admiration undisguised. 

" Flattery ! that does not satisfy my mind. I have 
not treated you to much of it — I don't remember to 
have told you you were pretty before to-day." 

"You did not need to, sir," demurely. 

"I shall take you straight home; you are too child- 
ish for a man of my mature years to waste time and 
affection upon," with pretended severity, which did 
not deceive the evasive sprite. She only answered — 

"Yes; uncle warned me not to go too far; and a$ 
to wasting your valuable time and — what else.^ oh, 
horse-hire — there is Miss Emmons, who would, no 
doubt, appreciate such favors far better. I believe 
she would answer all your questions properly, too ; 
she is not so childish." 

Miss Emmons being a lady of some thirty odd 
years, who had given unmistakable evidence of her 
willingness to be appreciated by the popular Mr. 
Floyd, he could only laugh at the application. 

"Speaking of your mature years — how many are 
they, please } " asked Eva. 

"Twenty." 

" What ! Tm in earnest, Arthur. How old are 
you.?" 

"That is a different matter! You asked first for 
the number of my mature years. They are twenty, 
or about that ; but I am twenty-four years old." 

" Ho, patriarch ! You matured young, did you not } ** 

"I did, Eva" — and a look so stern came over his 
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face, that she was sobered. "I was imbued with 
mature troubles as soon as I could understand the 
words of those around me.'* 

" Tell me about it,** she said, gently. 

He looked at her and sighed. 

** Not to-day ; though I would have done so if you 
had responded to my appeal a little while ago. We 
are almost at your door; and if you desire of me sin- 
cerity, I demand of you a return in kind. Be as 
light-hearted and gay as you will; but don*|t be a 
trifler. Tell me yes, or no, now." 

"Well, then*' — she paused and looked at him med- 
itatively — "yes — or — no; Tm sure I don't know 
which.** 

"Well, then, you elusive fairy, since it must be one 
or the other, I'll take my choice — it shall be yes — 
and no more q^iestions asked on that point." 

"But, Arthur, I did not say so — and I should like 
you so much better if you would not make love to 
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He laughed at her piteous }ook» and tok) her no 
man alive could help it if she looked at him like that ; 
which made her turn her face resolutely away. 

" We*ll take a turn around this square once more,'* 
he said, "for I don't know when I may have you to 
myself again; and one thing I want you to tell me in 
all seriousness. We will suppose that your uncle 
consents to give you to roe in what he regards as a 
proper time — perhaps in two years from now — are 
you not nearly nineteen?" 
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She nodded. 

" But in the meantime, should any cause arise for 
my returning to England, perhaps permanently, would 
you go with me as my wife at an hour's warning ? " 

"I think I would,'* replied Eva, "if you were in 
trouble and needed me." 

"Thank you," he said, gravely; "that is a comfort 
to me. Now remember that you are my own little 
sweetheart." 

"But I may change my mind, Arthur; or you 
may " — 

"Will you engage to be mine until I change my 
mind?" he asked, smilingly, at the ingenuous face. 

"No," she said; "but until I do — and if I do, I 
will tell you." 

"Magnanimous! When you do, I shall not need 
to be told ; I shall know it without. Here you are, 
all safe — your uncle is looking to see. Eva, I wish 
he had never put distrust in your mind ; he does 
not appear to feel it himself now — but — Good-by, 
sweetheart, good-by ! " 

He drove away, and Eva went in with such a glow- 
ing face that Uncle John read her happiness and 
groaned inwardly as he thought — 

"That handsome worldling has been making vows 
to my dove and she believes him. O God! direct 
her aright — let her not stray!" 

And the answer was at hand. 
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A SHOPPING ENCOUNTER. 



THE next day, in a store crowded with holiday 
shoppers, Eva encountered Carl Carey. 

"Well met, my-lady-of-t he-long-purse," he cried out. 
"I have some'at to say to thee. Any little trifle 
which the custom of the season impels you to bestow 
upon your humble admirer — meaning myself, sure — 
would be cheerfully accepted at this present time, as, 
when the usual time for distribution arrives, the light 
of my presence will illumine another scene. I shall 
be *over the hills and far away' — therefore embrace 
the opportunity while he is yet with you." 

*'Is that all?" said Eva, as he paused. 

"No, there is a sequel of twelve chapters — in 
preparation." 

"Spare me — good Opportunity. I prithee, if 
aught thou seest wilt serve to appease thy malice, pick 
and choose." 

She faced him round to a counter of toys ; but he 
said modesty forbade his taking advantage of her rash 
offer — only something which her taste selected would 
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be of any value to him. Eva bought a long, lank- 
looking diary, and, producing her pencil, wrote upon 
the fly-leaf, "A new 'Diary of a Bad Boy'," and pre- 
sented it to him, telling him that next year at this 
time she wished him to return it to her that she 
might read its record. 

"But are you really going to be out of town at 
Christmas ? " 

"Yes. Want to go with me, up where the earth 
touches the sky, and the sky 



** ' is 8o clear, so wondrously blue. 
That its star-enthroned angels are almost in view'? 



t>»» 



"Carl, come out of this and walk along with me, 
and explain yourself rationally." 

"Tell you all about it, upon one condition; come 
home with me to lunch, and all shall be revealed." 

She went ; and the recital of some of Mrs. Carey's 
girlish Christmas joys fired her imagination as much 
as it had Carl's. 

"Oh!" she said. "It must be wondrous — that 
mountain region in winter — and to the home of that 
dear little girl; how I wish she was my cousin, and 
had invited me, too ! " 

" Poor little thing ! " said Carl. " Mamma, couldn't 
I take her along } I hate to leave her to pine in my 
absence." 

" She'll find consolation, I think, Carl, judging from 
what I saw yesterday." 
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Eva looked up with a quick blush. 

" Did you see me yesterday afternoon ? " she asked. 

"Yes. Was it with your uncle's consent, my dear 
Eva ? " 

**Ycs; uncle and I are better friends. He has 
given up his unkind suspicions of Arthur, and I am 
happier than I was last October when I met that little 
Nannie of yours ; but still, I fear I have made a mis- 
take — about which I will tell you another time.*' 

" Oh ! " said Carl, bridling, " if there are any 
secrets to be divulged, not proper for little boys to 
hear, I can retire," making a movement to go. But 
Eva caught him and pulled him down beside her on 
the sofa ; and like the two children they were, they 
discussed Carl's coming visit — the respective merits 
of city and country amusements, and Carl declared if 
she would go with him he would answer for her 
welcome. 

"But what would the 'corsair prince' say to your 
going oflf with 'a handsomer man ' ? " 

Eva opened her eyes to their widest extent. 

"The what-kind-of-a-prince?" she said. 

"The prince of pirates, ma'am, if you please — 
leastways, I dunno — but that's what the girls call 
him, for Grace told me." 

" Carl, whom are you talking of ? If you weren't 
more than ten years old, I'd shake you — now answer 
me instantly." 

Carl only laughed immoderately ; and in the midst 
of this mimic quarrel Mrs. Carey came back from see- 
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ing about luncheon. Eva's brows were knit and her 
color was high ; but they soon relaxed at the explana- 
tion Carl vouchsafed at length. 

" Oh I it is only Jule Reed's romancing," she said ; 
'^but I would like to disappear in some mountain 
fastness for awhile, and see whether they would not 
all try to console the 'corsair prince'." 

"The very thing! " said Carl. "Come with me." 

" Eva," said Mrs. Carey, " if you are in earnest — 
if you would really like to see the wild * up country ' 
in the winter, and taste its simple pleasures, you need 
not fear a welcome. I know Nannie would be over- 
joyed, and her mother and father would do everything 
to make your stay a pleasant one. Besides, you know 
you are in a position to return every favor — if that 
would be any satisfaction to you — and Carl would be 
a safe escort ; the ' corsair printe ' could not object to 
his attentions — even if he has a right to object to 
anyone's." 

"Uncle John is the only man whose consent I 
should ask," said Eva, "and I fear he would think the 
whole a wild scheme — an unwarrantable intrusion 
into your sister's family ; but oh ! I never heard of a 
plan I so much wished to follow ; it would be so 
novel, and, besides, I should have time to think — 
away from everything which could bear an influence 
on it — upon a subject which gives me a great deal of 



uneasiness." 



Carl bad left the room, and Eva was earnestly seri- 
ous now. 
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"You are my oldest intimate friend, dear Flora, 
and if you are not impatient of my mole-bill mount* 
ains, I will tell you what I mean." 

« Never impatient of anything concerning your hap- 
piness, Eva — don't be afraid to tell me anything. I 
think what you mean is no trifle." 

"Well, it is this — Arthur Floyd, as you know, 
offered himself to me long ago, and I put off giving 
him any definite answer, until yesterday he spoke to 
me in a way I could not wholly evade; and I told 
him I would only accept him conditionally, because I 
was afraid of my own mind — that it would change. 
A foolish speech, I know, about a matter of life-long 
importance; but the trouble is — when with him, if 
he is in his lovable moods, I am sure I could be 
happy with him — I have never yet seen another so 
pleasing to me ; but when I am away from him, the 
remembrance of some of his beliefs and the cynical 
moods he often exhibits, make me fear he is not the 
one — that it should be a different feeling which a girl 
should have for the man she means to marry. And I 
have often wished I might be away from him — I 
mean where he could not influence me in any way — 
for a time, to see whether I could then tell my own 
mind. Vm afraid I haven't much of one, anyway." 

«* I think you have, my girlie, and that it will work 
itself clear if you give it time. I know many a girl 
who would not stop to question her heart and mind, if 
offered the acceptance of a young man of Mr. Floyd's 
prestige — she would make sure of him ; but it is to 
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your credit to think well and long over what, as you 
say, is a life-long matter. If he is the honorable gen- 
tleman he is credited to be, he will like you better for 
making sure of your own feelings and his; if he is 
secretly unworthy, he will resent any delay for fear of 
discovery ; and so, in either case, you will have proved 
him, and yourself. I think a stay of two weeks in the 
dolitude of New Hampshire mountains — in winter, 
too — would be conducive to wise reflection; and if 
you Want advice, there isn't a woman alive who can 
give better than my dear old Nan. From being will- 
ing! I have turned anxious to have you go with Carl, 
and will intercede with Uncle John, if necessary. 
He has known me long, and my word will not be 
unheeded by him, I am sure. If he raises any serious 
objections, send him to me — tell him I wish to see 

him particularly he could call this evening. Carl 

meant to go to-morrow, but will wait a day if you 
would like that better." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A MID-WINTER MOUNTAIN VISIT. 

MR. WADE called upon Mrs. Carey early in the 
evening, and went away quite satisfied to 
allow Eva to make the proposed visit; what at first 
had seemed to him to be but a girlish caprice, he was 
now disposed to regard as a leading toward that 
"plain path" into which he had prayed that his dar- 
ling might be guided. Something of the mind-search- 
ings which she had made known to Mrs. Carey, but 
which she had been too shy to speak of to him, were 
revealed, and he said — 

" It is the hand of the Lord ; let Him do as seem- 
eth to Him good." 

His only stipulation was, that word should be sent 
that Carl was to bring with him a friend if they were 
willing; which could be done, and reply returned by 
telegram at his expense. 

The evening of the next day Carl appeared at Mr. 
Wade's, and, when Eva entered, he waved the enve- 
lope containing the return dispatch three tim.es 
around his head, and then passed it to her to read. 
It was but two words — " Of course " — and the name 
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— "Amos Bond/* It had been returned so quickly 
that Carl said they must have caught Uncle Amos in 
the village, so that he replied at once. 

«* Pack your *riducule ' to-night, my dear young lady, 
for on the morrow we will kick the snow off our feet 
against this wicked city, and depart to a higher clime/' 

" Oh, you darling boy ! I could hug you ! " 

"Certainly!" said the darling boy, gomg toward 
her; "you could, with my full approbation/' 

" Don't int-errupt your elders — I was only going to 
say, if I had time; but as it is, I have something 
better to do — all my packing, and a note or two to 



write/' 



"To the 'corsair prince', of course/' 

She frowned upon him. 

"One thing I ask of you, Carl — don't mention that 
name to me or any one else while we are in New 
Hampshire — nor allude to the one whom you mean 
by it, in any manner. Will you promise } " 

"Loyally — for a double reason — first, to please 
you; second, ditto myself. You will see that up 
there they will all believe you to be my best girl ; and 
it's not I that'll undeceive them." 

"You ridiculous boy ! How old are you V* 

** Seventeen — goin'-on-cighteen. How much are 
you ahead of me ? " 

"Eighteen — goin*-on-nineteen is my age; you must 
respect my venerability; they will think you are my 
little brother — strangers will." 

"Little I you talk about little ! See here." 
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He led her before the mirror, and, clasping an arm 
around her shoulders, stood smiling at the reflection 
which showed him head and shoulders above her, and 
quite as "venerable" in appearance. 

Eva laughed. 

"Well, whatever they think," she said, "Til tell 
you what we are — two children, and silly at that." 

"Agreed," said Carl; "but I'll see that nobody 
suspects me of being your little brother; the protect- 
ing air I shall assume will lead every beholder to 
believe we are on the first silver edge of the honey- 
moon. I only hope the prince will happen along the 
station platform just as we board the train — won't I 
make him turn green } " 

" Oh, go home, you addle-pate, and sleep off your 
conceit, or I'll not trust myself to be seen with you !" 

"To all your wishes will I attend; but please step 
here a moment." 

The rogue had caught sight of a bunch of mistletoe 
which had been sent to Eva, and which she had sus- 
pended from the gas chandelier and forgotten. He 
stepped under it, and took a card from his pocket 
which she innocently thought he wished her to look 
at. He made an upward move of his hand, and her 
eyes instinctively followed, and saw the mistletoe — 
and the ruse — but too late; the kiss was on her 
cheek, and the boy out at the door, singing as he 
closed it — 

«« « O-oh 1 the mistletoe bough I 
OHH>hl the mistletoe bough* I** 
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But what to say to Arthur was Eva's query when, 
all other preparations completed, she at length sat 
down in her own room, with the materials before her, 
for the proposed note. She thought it not right to 
leave no explanation of her absence ; for although he 
had not previously called at her uncle's except when 
he was to attend her to some place of entertain- 
ment, in view of her half-promise, and her uncle's 
change of manner, he might do so now, csi)ecially if 
he found her absent from the various gatherings 
where they were wont to meet. However, it was a 
part of her plan to hold no communication with him 
during the two weeks of her absence; and, if he 
knew of her whereabouts, would he conform to her 
wish, if expressed 1 Would he not think such a 
request too whimsical to be respected, and what 
excuse could she offer for making it.^ After long 
deliberation, she decided to make no such request, 
and only the briefest of explanations. Accordingly 
she wrote — 



"Mr. Floyd: 

^*Dear Friend — I am unexpectedly gomg out of 
town for an absence of some weeks. Therefore you 

will not see me at Mrs. , or elsewhere, until after 

you receive another line from — 

" Yours hurriedly, Eva. 

"I wish you, none the less, a Merry Christmas and 
a glad New Year." 

This last was added to atone, in part, for the curt- 
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ness of the announcement. She gave the note to 
Uncle John, asking him to send it by messenger, 
sometime during the day of her departure; and Ihe 
"morrow's morn" saw her, rosy and smiling, at the 
station, where Carl and his mother awaited her. lUit 
at the last moment her face clouded over, as you hrwe 
seen a bright summer sky suddenly do ; a fact which 
the quick-eyed Carl instantly noted. 

"See, mamma," he said, for Eva to hear. "Some- 
thing has come o'er the spirit of her dream. Docs 
she fear the rigors of the North, or the frown of the 
'corsair prince'.? Sweet surprise — here he comes! 
Now is my brightest hope to be realized. Come, 
Eva, and try and look a little guilty, as if you were 
eloping; it is necessary for my happiness — there, 
thar^ks, that's about the right 'expresh'" — 

For Eva saw Arthur Floyd walking toward the 
train about to leave, in company with a gentleman she 
did not know; and her eyes dilated and her cheeks 
paled with sudden fear. What if he were going on 
the same train .? He would expect an explanation — 
had a right to one, perhaps ; but as her real motive 
for this sudden departure must be veiled, what could 
she say to him ? 

Carl held her hand upon his arm, and eyed her 
with a highly gratified air, while he listened with one 
ear to his mother's half-laughing adjuration to behave 
himself — to write the hour he arrived, and various 
other last words. 

There was a great crowd around them, and Floyd, 



tSQ OJTz LITTLE :rrjfjs: 

who st'jct: Jt 1 Z2r rin'.i'tr ZTvirL -vhicii lis ir.-tnd 
wa* mak*n;^ bis way in::. iclL z«:c icserv-d tze^:. 
Eva h^ard rbe scnrz-r's I^i^c wiri^ — - 'j^rrc-'- •. 
F!evd — I w!sa v:u hoti ::r..5<ir::=d tj- cccie w.l . 

Fiovd shcck z':s heai. 

"I en\'v vou. For'ev, bi:: cm": irr^ w^.zz v:^" 

He turned and came toward En, saw her and 
raised bis hat 

"Flitting?" he sard, g'andr^ at Car: wbrc he ^.ad 
never met, although Cari, with a sch-ii-l-bov's Z2.ci\:zv 
for finding out people and thin -3 in general. Itad long 
known him by sight. 

MrSw Carey had withdrawn from the crr-wd ar^d E\-a 
answered hurriedly — 

"Yes. I left a note for vou, as I cidr/t e.xrect :j 
see you — uncle will forward it sometime to-diy. 
Good-by." 

She preceded Carl into the car, and that ycur.;^ 
gentleman was a little startled to see the *' corsair 
prince" coolly following them. He looked ir.quir- 
ingly at Eva as she took her seat ; but only saiii. in a 
low tone, as Carl was placing their belongings in the 
rack — 

"I was thinking of calling upon you this mornir.g; 
but — I fear you have found that 'handsomer mnn ', 
or one who will be in time — please take this and 
wear it as a tulisman against his charms until " — 

"I change njy mind?" put in Eva, and he bowed, 
Imt said — 
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*♦ Far distant be the day." 

The bell rang, and he left the car, and as the train 
glided away, she saw him once more, smiling at her 
as she passed, and looking a verification of Julie 
ReeiKs conceit. She looked at Carl and laughed at 
his dissatisfied face. 

"Did you see anything queer about him, my lad- 
die .? " she asked, rather aggravatingly. 

"Please, mum, could I see your talisman?" said 
Carl, ignoring her question, and designing to let her 
know that he had overheard so much of Floyd's low- 
spoken words. 

Eva unclosed the hand which concealed the tiny 
package Floyd had placed there, and Carl divined its 
contents. 

"Better put it on," he said, "before any spell 
begins to work. I expect you'll need it before you 
^ee him again." 

" It will be quite as effective worn in my pocket, I 
dare say," said Eva, carefully depositing it in that safe 
receptacle. But Carl was meditating revenge for his 
snubbing by the "prince"; and Eva's evident enjoy- 
ment of the same. 

In the seat directly back of them were two elderly 
ladies, who, as was gleaned from their not very 
guarded conversation, had been on a visit to Boston, 
and were returning to their home "up-country". The 
engaging young couple so near, of course attracted 
their attention, and presently Carl overheard one say 
to the other — 
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" I b'leve they've jest merricd." 

"Sho, Ik;tsey, they're too young; mere children, I 
»h'd say." 

"Wal, children git rnerried now-a-days, you know, 
and she's got a lot of white feathers on her bunnit, 
too/' 

This last evidence seemed to be conclusive, for no 
reply was made to it Eva was laughing, Carl put his 
arm back of her shoulders, along the car seat, after a 
manner which he had sometimes observed in new- 
made husbands, and leaning close to her, said — 

" Oh ! larks, Eva, did you understand them ? " 

** Yes, Carl ; do sit up and be quiet I wish we 
had taken the Pullman." 

" Ah ! not if they gave me a ticket would I ride 
there now. You know this was your choice, 'because 
you liked to observe people and make up their histo- 
ries to suit yourself. Now, why shouldn't people 
make out yours to suit them } They shall ; and I will 
help these dear old ladies to a little romance; it's 
little enough comes into their lives, I imagine." 

Suddenly speaking in a louder tone, he asked, most 
impressively — 

"You are not very sorry to be going with me alone, 
to see my friends, ICvani^cline?" 

The old ladies exchanged glances; but they lost 
the young lady's reply, though they could see the 
color deepen on the fair cheek. So could the tanta- 
lizing boy, and he said, for her ear alone — 

"That's right; the more you blush, the more y^n 
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look like a bride"; then, a little louder — "You are 
sure of a welcome, for my sake at first, and for your 
own as soon as they know you, dearest." 

There was another reply which the old ladies did 
not hear ; but, from a certain movement of her shoul- 
dvjrs, they believed the young "bride" was crying. 

"La!" said Betsey, "I b'leve she's begun to be 
homesick aVeady. If she feels a quarter as bad as I 
did time Bijah'n I went up to Barnet to see his folks, 
I pity her. We didn't take no tower as they do now- 
a-days ; but after we'd been merried a spell, he wanted 
to carry me up to his father's a-visitin*. I'd nuff sight 
ruther gone home to my folks'es, for I was homesick 
as death ; but I didn't say nothin' for fear of hurtin' 
'Bijah's feelin's." 

" He's a dretful pleasant-spoken feller," said "Bet- 
sey's" companion, alluding to Carl. 

" Yes. I hope he'll stick to it longer'n some on ura 
do; they're all soft enough to begin with. There 
was our 'Liza's man " — 

A brakeman opened a door and the roar of the 
train drowned the interesting revelation ; but a jolly 
old gentleman across the aisle from them was saying 
something to the "drummer" who occupied the scat 
with him, just when the door opened, too, and, natu- 
rally raised his voice to correspond with the increased 
noise ; but when, after three or four seconds the roar 
was shut out again as suddenly as let in, he got 
caught like the woman at the Oratorio, who was tell- 
ing her friend a famous recipe at the top of her voice. 
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\k^\*^\\ the crash of all the instruments came to an 
ii^^M Wpt pause, and every ear present heard her declare, 
^AVc put onions in ours!" So every one in the car 
hcaril the jolly gentleman affirm, with his eye on Carl, 
that he could "all-wuss tell a new-merried couple!** 

The drummer was convulsed with merriment at the 
contre-tcmpst and Eva looked steadfastly out of the 
window for several miles ; but Carl carried his head 
high and looked as though nobody had made any mis- 
take, Until "Betsey" was heard to admit, in what she 
meant to be a low tone — 

**I declare for't, Mary Ann, he dooz look awful 
young and green — mebbe they're only sparkin'l" 

The blush was on Carl's cheek this time, and Eva 
could not forbear to whisper — 

"That's right; the more you blush, the greener 
you look." 

Thereafter he was content to be a little less demon- 
strative, but could not refrain from keeping up the 
character, by an occasional tender inquiry addressed 
to "Evangeline". After hearing it a number of 
times " Mary Ann " remarked that she thought Eve 
Angeline was a "ruther odd name — dunno's ever I 
heerd it afore except in a book; I've heerd my Jennie 
road a great long mess about a girl of that name; 
po'try — Jennie said 'twas, but it didn't rhyme no 
more'n — 



•• * Riddle come riddle come right— 
Stick your nose in the pitcher *.** 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PREPARING THE WAY, 

UPON the day when Eva had first heard of Carl's 
proposed visit and signified her sudden aspira- 
tion to join him in it, Mrs. Carey had written to her 
sister, explaining something of the girls circumstances 
and telling her that she had dared to promise a wel- 
come for her — "Because, dear Nan, I know it is a 
part of your creed to do good as you have the oppor- 
tunity, and this seems to me to be one. If I have 
made a mistake in my estimate of your hospitality, 
you shall fix the penalty, and I will submit to it 
cheerfully. You will not have time to reply to this; 
but I write to give you a little understanding of 
Eva — and Nannie can also tell you something of her. 
It is chiefly because Nannie was so much interested 
in her and hoped she might see her again, that I have 
so warmly seconded Eva's wish to come with Carl ; 
for I know that Nannie longs to teach her her faith, 
and I had a sudden and strong hope that this diver- 
sion from all pertaining to Eva's usual mode of life 
might be the means of securing her lasting happiness 
for this world, and the next. She is high-spirited and 
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capricious; but under a light manner she hides a 
mind above that of most fashionable society girls, and 
does a lot of thinking which few suspect. I hope to 
hear soon, that you are pleased with her — and not 
displeased with your own — 

"Flora." 

In the mountain neighborhood where the Bonds 
lived, each family was forwarder of the mails, accord- 
ing to whoever was the last man at the village Post 
Office, where it was received. It" Mr. A called for 
his newspaper he was sure to say — 

"If there's anything for B, C or D*' (or whalrvcr 
were his neighbors* names), "1*11 take it along." And 
as there were few days when some one from the dis- 
trict was not "down to the village", I^frs. Carey knew 
there was a reasonable prospect that her sister would 
receive her communication in season to be not sur- 
prised at Carl's having with him a stylish young lady. 
She had sent it before learning that Mr. Wade would 
not consent to Eva's "intrusion " unless assured that 
ft friend's coming with Carl would not inconvenience 
them. Accordingly, when the morning mail of the 
day on which Carl and Eva took their "tower" 
^ (apparently) brought a letter to Mrs. Amos Bond, 
j^ having in one corner the modest request, " P. M. 
^ease forward if convenient", the obliging postmas- 
er interested himself to make it convenient. It was 
"■Jng late, and he began to think there was nobody 
1 from the mountain road when one came in. 
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"Hullo, Stiles — jest the man I want. No, there 
ain't anything for none o' your folks ; but here's a 
letter for Mrs. Bond, marked to forward, and if you 
are going right home, you'll likely get along to the 
school-'ouse 'fore it's let out." 

" What, the house ? " 

" Oh, go on ; you know what I mean — and you can 
give the letter to Bond's children." 

" Yes, sir ; so I can, and will. Mailed to Boston — 
maybe some o' their folks is sick — I'll git it through 
to the house 'f I have to go up with it myself." 

But when he got along there neither the house nor 
the school was let out. A rap at the door brought 
out "the master", though, very speedily, and, giving 
him the letter, Mr. Stiles went his. way, while Mr. 
Rowe laid the letter upon his desk and called the 
first and last, class in spelling — first in rank and age, 
but last in the course of exercises. He noted the 
request for the forwarding of the letter, and he 
instinctively glanced at Nannie, fearing it might mean 
disappointment to her; for he, and all the school, 
knew that she and Bess were much elated at the pros- 
pect of having * " Cousin Carl from Boston " at their 
house over Christmas. But Nannie's steadfast eye 
was on her book; and her teacher half smiled as he 
thought whatever disappointment or grief was in store 
for her, she had a sure refuge and an ever-present 
help to which to flee for comfort. 

As the class filed into place — a goodly row of boys 
and girls, ranging from twelve to twenty-one years in 
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age — Edgar Rowe looked smilingly at the younger 
ones who were done with lessons for the day. 

"Now," he said, "all you little men and women 
who will one day be the first class yourselves, just 
keep as quiet as you can, and listen to the big words — 
I think some of you could spell them, too — and then 
we'll sing our carol and away home. No more lessons 
till after the 'Merry Christmas' ! " 

He nodded approval at the little figures that 
straightened up, and folded arms, preparatory to sit- 
ting quiet, as he pronounced the first word — 

"Ex-tra-di-tion." 

Ah ! dear readers, how many of you are, or were 
once, attendants of a country district school } There 
is a mysterious blur between me and the page ; I can- 
not clearly see it at this moment — but I can see — 
oh! how clearly — the low, unpaintcd house, which, 
like that immortalized by the Quaker Poet, still sits 
beside the road — "A ragged beggar sunning" — and 
in which I once — 

•* was one of a merry crew 
Who envied none in the land ; 

When life was all of a rosy hue. 
With a future great and grand." 

How plainly, though it is hundreds of miles away, 
I can see the slant rays of the winter sun empurpling 
old " Ascutncy " with their latest glow, and hear the 
increased hum of study which always preceded the 
hour of dismissal. I see the little ones called to the 
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"master's" knee for a repetition of the letters he 
patiently tells them o'er; then the tiny fourth class 
co'mes out to spell the little words which still are for- 
midable to them ; then the third, the second and, last of 
all the day's recitations — "The first class may spell ". 
Oh ! dear familiar class-mates — friends of my early 
days — should now the class be called, from whence 
must ye be summoned? A few from the homes of 
their childhood, where they are now the parents; 
some from the old Bay State, some from the plains of 
Kansas, but a greater number far, from the pale 
realms of shade — the silent home which no sound 
penetrates, from which no voice of love or longing 
awakens any response. 

" Oh I the lost, the unforgott^n — 
In our hearts they perish not ; 
And the joys on earth begotten 
By their lives, are ne'er forgot." 

From the small windows of the old house — to 
memory dear — could be seen the head-stones of the 
graveyard on the neighboring hill, and there have 
since been laid the forms of many a one who, with 
me, oft wandered among its grassy walks during the 
noon recess. Tender little ones — girls in the first 
blush of womanhood, and boys in the dawning of 
manly pride, their — 

'* only part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is that their graves are green." 
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Long years and many cares are between me and 
my school days in old "Number ten", yet all the joys 
of that time — 

''stin are mine. 
Since memory keeps them ever bri^^t 
Within her sacred shrine." 

Perhaps I should not here have introduced a purely 
personal reminiscence; yet, what mother or father 
who reads it, will not join with me in some "fond 
recollection" of days lang syne? And for you, my 
impatient young reader, I make this rhyme — 

Oh, take my word, you girls and boys. 

Who chance to read this page. 
The mem*ry of your youthful joys 

Will make the bliss of age. 

See to it, then, that your "good times" now, are 
such as will be good to remember when in your 
hearts — 

" are the winds of autumti« 
And the first fall of the snow.** 

To return to Nannie's school. 

"That is sufficient," said Mr. Rowe, "and now for 
one more rehearsal of our 'Carol for Christmas Mom- 
ing . 

He had been teaching it to them for some weeks, 
and they, with others, were to sing it in church on 
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Christmas morning, which, that year, fell on Sunday. 
Producing a tuning-fork he gave them the key, and at 
"the right count" the sweet young voices blended in 
the following words, set to a simple air within their 
compass — a few of the older ones, with their teacher, 
singing the two lines of each verse, and all the others 
joining in upon the refrain — 

MORNING CAROL. 

•*Oh, little children, joyful sing — 
Loud let your happy voices ring f 
'Tis Christmas in the morning I 

* To all the earth the message sweet. 
The * tidings good * again repeat — 
'Tis Christmas in the morning 

•* And echo still the glad refrain. 
First heard on Juda's star-lit plain, 
On Christmas in the morning ; 

** When shepherds watching thro* the night. 

Saw round them shine the wondrous light 

Of glorious Christmas dawning 1 

•* They heard the angels saying then 
* On earth be peace, good will toward men,* 
Oh, blessed Christmas morning 1 



«i 



For you and me, as well as them. 
Was Jesus bom in Bethlehem 
On Christmas in the mornings 



** So loud your tuneful voices raise 
To sing His mercy and His praise. 
On * Merry Christmas ' moniing I ** 
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At its close, Mr. Rowe expressed the hope that all 
might be present to join in singing the same at chm'ch 
upon Sunday morning. 

" You are excused," he said, and instantly the quiet 
room was transformed to chaos: demure little girls 
became dancing sprites; sober little boys were all 
whooping, shouting, wrestling and racing; and the 
*' children of larger growth " — the "young ladies and 
gentlemen ", Mr. Rowe called them, and strove to 
make them conform to the title — bad plenty to say 
to each other. Jokes and laughter — and between the 
girls, of course, good-night kisses — were exchanged 
as they donned rubbers and wraps preparatory to the 
walk home over the snowy road. Nannie was tying 
the ends of Bessie's "cloud" behind her head, when 
the teacher touched her shoulder — "A letter for your 
mother, Nannie; not bad news, I hope. Mr. Stiles 
brought it." 

Nannie's face sobered. 

" It never rains but it pours," she said. "Yesterday 
we had a dispatch, and now what 1 It is Aunt Flora's 
own writing, at any rate." 

"Open it, open it, Nan, and find out," said Bess, 
hopping up and down on her tip-toes with eagerness 
to k-arn what news the missive contained. 

" No, Bessie ; we are going right home, and we'll 
let mamma open her own letters — I always like to 



mine." 



Bess pouted ; but caught up the dinner-pail and ran, 
''Come along quick, then," she called, and Nannie 
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only lingered to bid Mr. Rowe and the few near him 
good-night before following. 

"Til see you at the Tree to-morrow night, I sup- 
pose ? " called one of the " big boys " after Nannie. 

"If nothing happens to your eyes before then, I 
expect you will, Charley." 

"That's the best little girl in ten towns," said 
"Charley" to the teacher, as they left the house 
together. 

"Except, of course, your own sister," said Mr. 
Rowe, with a quizzical look. 

" Except nothing," said Charley, as he ran to oven- 
take those going his way. 



, '^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

WATCHING IN THE TWILIGHT. 

TEDDY was watching at the window for the 
"dirls", and his mother was busily at work 
on the week's mending. The last pair of stockings 
was at length folded and laid top of the pile ; and she 
rose to put them all away in their respective places, 
when the little boy called out that his "dirls" were 
"tummin '". 

"Why, so they are, darling. Then papa will soon 
be coming, too, with Cousin Carl, and that will be 
somebody my boy has never seen." 

" Do' wa' to tee Tarl, " said Theodore ; " wa' to 
tee Nannie." 

He ran to the door, and was borne back in triumph 
high on Nannie's shoulder, while Bess rushed to her 
mother with the letter. 

"Quick, mamma — more news — open it, and see 
what's up this time!" 

Mrs. Bond looked apprehensive until she had read 
a few lines ; then she smiled at her girls. 

"Good news," she said, and began to read aloud. 
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Nan clasped her hands, and her eyes shone with 
excitement and joy, but Miss Bessie declared she was 
" mad at Aunt Flora ". 

"I thought 'twould be bad enough to have a boy 
come with Carl. I s'posed he wanted to bring some 
chum — but a' woman ! a stylish city lady " — and 
Bess lifted her dress and minced across the room in 
what she supposed might be a stylish city lady's 
manner. 

" Oh, little sister ! " said Nan. " She isn't a woman ; 
she is only a girl — a little taller than I, and the 
most beautiful girl that ever could be, I think. The 
one who took me riding with her ponies, you know. 
You'll like her, Bessie; and Tm so glad." 

"You can have her; she won't be my company," 
interrupted Bess, as she flitted away in a romp with 
Teddy. 

Nan put one arm round her mother's neck^ and 
spoke hesitatingly — 

"Mamma, I think it's the answer. You know I 
did not tell you whom I v;anted you to join with me 
in praying for, soon after I came home last fall — now 
I will. It was this pretty Miss Dana — she seemed 
to be less happy than I ; with all her fine things she 
had no mother and no faith — had never seen the 
Christian she would' be willing to be like, she said. 
And I've been praying every day since, that she 
might be led to find peace in believing ; and I asked 
you to join with me, mamma, because Jesus said, *If 
any two of you are agreed concerning anything ye 
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shall ask*. Now may not this be tfae answer? Is 
not God bringing her here for some special purpose * 
It seems so strange she should want to come in 
«ir.tLT, when the city is gayest \ " 

" My darling girl," said her mother, kissing her 
fondly, "truly I believe this may be your answer — 
and mine. But whate\'er comes of it ne\'er doubt 
His providence! Now it is five o'clock; the train 
gets in a little past, and they ought to be here by six, 
or soon after. We'll light the fire in the parlor, and 
finish tacking up your mottoes, and then there'll be 
nothing but the supper to attend ta" 

These mottoes were works of art which bad taxed 
the ingenuity and taken the time of both girls to 
devise and mak& They were formed of evergreen 
letters upon a white ground, the same being cotton 
cloth, tacked upon a light frame which papa had pro- 
cured for them. First, Nannie had marked the let- 
ters in bold type, and then she and Bess had sewn 
the green upon the tracings ; one was " Welcome " — 
the other, '• Menj* Christmas ", Xbe first was already 
in place over the door which opened from the hall 
into the parlor, and the other «-as to be in the par- 
lor itself, on the wall opposite the door. After they 
were in place, Bessie eyed them critically, and thus 
declared herself — 

"Now, Nan, I don't want to discourage you from 
. any ambition ; but I don*t belie>'e you'll ever make an 
That 'Ueny Christmas' looks as if it had the 
1 the 'Wei' stands to reason, while 
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the 'come* yawns fearfully. Fll take the blame for 
that — I sewed it." 

" Never mind, Bess. Our intentions were good, 
anyway, and if we don't have the hall lamp too bright, 
they won't mind the skew in our 'Welcome'. We'll 
give them another welcome at the same time which 
will be all straight. Oh, I'm in such a hurry to see 
my pretty Miss Eva, and hear what she thinks of our 
mountains in winter! Look, Bessie, at the 'purple 
rim of dusk * pushing over the ' Presidential Range '. 
How fast it crowds upon that lovely pink circle above 
it — it will soon be dark, now. Come, let's get the 
table set, and then we'll have nothing to do but watch 
the road." 

The meals of the family were always eaten in the 
kitchen in cold weather, and here the girls set to work 
at arranging the table, putting on the delicate old- 
fashioned china which had been Grandmother Bond's. 

Let not the reader who is familiar with city kitch- 
ens, suppose that the one in this farm-house was in 
anywise similar; but imagine a room "long and wide 
enough to be made into a city tenement ", Aunt Flora 
said, lighted by three large windows, two eastern and 
one southern, and having at one end a lArge, light 
pantry opening from it ; near the door of this stood 
the shining range, and on the other hand a roomy 
sink over which was the faucet supplying in never- 
failing abundance, not "Cochituate" but mountain- 
spring water — always cool and pure. Upon one side 
of the room was the big lounge, with its fat feather 
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cushion and pillow, where even father could lie full 
length — and oh ! the comfort in it. In the comer by 
the south window was the round table which held the 
"evening lamp", mamma*s work, the girls' books, the 
weekly papers and the pictured Bible. Ah I what 
happy evenings were passed around that shaded lamp. 
From the side opposite the window, a door opened 
into mamma's bedroom, and another into the sitting- 
room, which, with its bright rag-carpet, feather-cush- 
ioned rockers and various home-made comforts and 
adornments, was a most cheerful and inviting room. 
Its two windows looked toward the south, and such a 
picture as laid spread before one there, was never por- 
trayed upon canvas by mortal hand. 

Before one of these windows, when all was arranged 
upon the supper-table to suit them, the girls sat down 
to "watch the road". One big old-fashioned rocker 
held them both, and Teddy, encircled by Nan's fond 
clasp, sat upon one arm of the chair, while Mrs. Bond 
took another rocker, and consented to sit idle for a 
few minutes, in the "gloaming". Nannie kept her 
chair swaying back and forth in time to the Scotch air 
she was singing — another of the things she had 
caught from the "city boarder", who had sung for all 
the neighborhood the summer before — something 
about — 

"'Twixt the gloaming and the mirk, 
When the kye come hame." 

It was quite dark when the bright-eyed boy, first of 
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all, descried a black speck flitting along over the snow, 
far down the road, and cried out joyfully, "Wassie — 
Wassie's tummin* !" 

"Watch — mamma, did he go? I hadn't thought 
of him since I got home.'* 

"Yes, he begged so hard that papa let him go." 

"Darling doggie,'* said Bess, "see him race — 
he's the herald ; I presume the team is a mile 
behind.'* 

"But we'll light up," said Mrs. Bond, "so they'll 
know somebody lives here. The hall lamp first — for 
I told papa to drive to the front door in his finest 
style." 

The hall lamp was a fanciful affair — a gift from 
Aunt Flora — with a pink shade which gave to all 
things its own soft glow, and the maligned "Wel- 
come" over the door "showed off splendid", Bess 
said, "if it only wasn't on such a bender", which was 
a last hit at the inartistic curve on which Nan had 
arranged the letters. 

Watch "spoke" at the kitchen door, and all the 
children ran to let him in. He was a pure-bred 
Scotch-collie, and valued as one of the family, hav- 
ing been given to them when a pup, and growing up 
with Teddy, they said of him, for they were babies 
together. He fawned upon the boy, and leaped up to 
kiss the girls, until they petted him to bis heart's 
content, when he dropped down, panting, before the 
stove. 

"Poor Watchie — he's tired. How many miles 
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behind did you leave them, dear doggie?" said 
Nan. 

Watch thumped his tail two strokes on the floor. 

"Two?" said Bess. "Oh, no,. Watch! I can hear 
the bells now/' 



k 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



IN QUIET MOOD. 



LONG before reaching her destination, Eva's gay 
mood deserted her ; she looked moodily out of 
the window and made no reply — scarcely smiled — 
in response to Carl's fun, until, at last, he boldly put 
an arm around her and drew her away from the pane 
and demanded what she meant by giving him the 
"cold shoulder" at this time of day. 

The old ladies had long ago left, giving the "pretty 
young couple" a friendly smile as they passed out, 
and Carl took care that those behind them then, 
should not overhear him. 

"Are you homesick, Eva, so soon?" 

"I — I'm afraid, Carl. The mountains make me 
feel so little and weak, and I keep thinking how 
foolish I am to thrust myself into your uncle's family, 
when I've never seen but one member of it, and he 
only a few hours. What will they think of me ? " 

" Can tell you better after I learn myself. But I 
can give you my opinion now, if that would interest 
you at all." 
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"Well?** said Eva, brightening a little. 

"I think that you ought to 'Remember Lot's 
wife'" — with a look meant to be terribly stern. "I 
think you were a gay, good little girl to come with 
me ; but — if you repent of your kindness, all is lost ! 
It strikes me that now is a good time to try if any 
charm be in the talisman which you have cruelly 
secreted all this time. Produce the same, and place 
it where it belongs, Eva — take off your glove, and I 
will wish it on." 

"Boy, how know you what it is — before I do 
myself ? " 

"What else should — his highness — think of giv- 
ing you } Come, let us look at it — I know it is a 
ring, and I long to see whether it be as unique as the 
giver. I am only a school-boy, you know." 

"And a very impertinent one, too; but" — Eva 
blushed and reached in her pocket. 

"But you're aching to see it yourself." 

With an assenting smile, Eva acknowledged this 
by opening the tiny velvet-lined box Floyd had left in 
her hand, and revealing its contents to be what Carl, 
and she too, had supposed — a ring, and one as unique 
as the most fastidious could desire. Not the conven- 
tional diamond which so often proclaims that new 
relation which, among some people, is held as sacred 
as marriage itself ; but a glowing ruby, surrounded by 
pearls and fixed in a heavy gold setting. Carl gave 
a low whistle and, lifting it from its place, commanded 
Eva to remove her glove; she glanced around; the 
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man behind them was absorbed in his newspaper, the 
woman opposite, with her restless children ; nobody 
was noticing her at all, and she yielded to Carl's 
importunity and her own inclination. What girl of 
eighteen, even if she be "almost nineteen", can resist 
the pleasure of wearing a beautiful and costly ring, if 
it be her own, and a token of someone's especial favor 
beside ? 

*« Now,'* said Carl, "we know that marriage between 
nobles — princes and * sich ' ** — Eva frowned upon 
him — "is often performed by proxy, and why not the 
ceremony of betrothal ? I, therefore, being of sound 
mind, and likewise willing, do hereby promise that you 
shall wear this in token of fealty to the — man with 
the title — so long as you both shall '* — 

"There, Carl, stop," said Eva, nervously. "It is, 
or ought to be, too serious a thought for light 
expression." 

"Light! well, that lets me down — I fancied my 
oratory was of the heavy style. But I can change — 
and so may you ; but until you do, here's the place for 
your 'gage d* amour'." 

He slipped it down on the slender finger of the 
hand he held, and laughed to feel it tremble. 

" Upon my word, Eva, I believe you are supersti- 
tious. It is a beautiful bauble, and if you ever do tire 
of it, why, as a friend, I would consent to relieve you 
of it, and wear it myself." 

"Good, philanthropic boy — no brother could be 
kinder. But, Carl, I fe^l all creepy, as if I were 
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going to my fate in this unaccountable journey — no, 
I don't mean that Tm afraid of an accident by rail. I 
mean that I can't see, now, why I wanted to come up 
here, among strangers and on my own invitation. It's 
preposterous, and if I'd had another day to think about 
it, I'm sure I would have had more sense." 

Carl, seeing her really troubled, set himself to be 
highly consolatory. 

** There ! poor little girl — she's tired, and wants 
her supper — supper, mind. What you eat up here 
at six o'clock isn't dinner ; now," touching her shoul- 
der gently with his right hand, " if I'm as kind as a 
brother, just lean on my overcoat and shut your eyes; 
then there can't anybody see you ; and you can't see 
these overpowering mountains on all sides. They do 
look 'jubous', as they say down South." 

Eva did lean her head on the proffered overcoat, 
and found it a fair pillow. She was, in truth, tired. 
The excitement with which she set out had strangely 
fallen away; and she felt as Carl had told her she 
looked — melancholy. 

"Oh, sakes!" whispered the irrepressible boy, "I 
wish 'Betsey' and *Mary Ann* were just behind us 
now." But Eva hardly smiled, and he said — 



••* Sleep on, dear one, and take thy rest — 
1*11 wake thee up when I think best.' " 

But Eva did not sleep, though she was silent so 
long that Carl thought she was dozing, and looked 
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quite startled when she suddenly sat erect and told 
him to look at the mountains now. The change in 
their grandeur was as sudden as that in her mood. 
All their sombre fastnesses were light with a roseate 
glow, their evergreen trees were tinged with purple, 
their snowy summits shone with a resplendent glory, 
and over all bent a sky of varied tints — indescribable, 
but altogether lovely. 

" Oh, Carl, what a transformation I It is indeed 
wonderful !" 

" So it is," said Carl, looking at her, instead of the 
scene without. 

" A moment ago it was all so dark and gloomy, and 
the shadows of the clouds looked like hovering birds 
of prey; now these are the 'Delectable Mountains', 
with not a threatening cloud to be seen. It is an 
omen, Carl — I will take it as such — of my visit; 
that all my doubting shall give place to the light of 
gladness and — what are you laughing at, boy?" 

"Please, mum, I ben't a-laffin' — I jis wuz thinking 
as how*t the sun 'ud be clean down behind the Green 
Mountings shortly, and where will your 'fine frenzy' 
be then? Will you be as 'dour' as the landscape 
agam r 

" Carlie, you're a philosopher ! " 

"Philanthropist — philosopher — the plot thickena 
What next will this girl say to me ? " 

Eva turned from the window, and her face seemed 
to have caught the brightness without 

"Tm not going to watch it fade," she said. "I'm 
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going to keep its glow in my mind and heart. I feel 
sure of my welcome, now f '* 

"And well you may," said the schoolboy, with open 
admiration. «• Keep that look on, and if my Aunt Nan 
don't hug you at first sight, why, 1*11 — do it for her." 

Eva held up the ring and the blood-red ruby glowed 
and ** winked " at him. He said — 

"See here, miss, all this rhapsodizing had other 
cause than the Delectable Mountains — 'twas the tal- 
isman. Confess, now." 

But Eva shook her head, and said neither confes- 
sion nor denial would she make ; but only wait and 
see whether the charm held good. 

She kept her cheerful mien, although a little flus- 
tered when the train stopped at their destination, and 
Carl said there was Uncle Amos awaiting them. She 
was secretly afraid of the tall, bronze-faced farmer, 
who took her little hand in his big one with a firm 
clasp, as he listened to Carl's introduction ; but when 
she ventured to look up, and saw the pleased smile 
with which he was regarding her, her fears fled, and 
she felt as though she had found a friend. 

"I fear you must think it unwarrantable intrusion," 
she began ; but he stopped her. 

**ril tell you what I think — that your coming was 
a happy thought for which I am truly glad. Why — 
if you guessed the times I've heard about *Miss 
Dana', you'd think I'd have some interest in meet- 
ing her. And Nannie will think your coming the best 
Christmas gift possible, I am sure." 
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" Mamma wrote an explanation which you ought to 
have received last night," said Carl. 

"We did not — but no doubt some neighbor has 
brought it along before now ; you know we do not get 
our mail here at the junction, but at the village nearer 
home and I have not been there to-day. I almost 
hope, though, that it has not been forwarded — I 
would like to $ee Nan* taken by surprise at your 
arrival. Miss Dana. We made no doubt that it was a 
boy — some school-chum of Carl's — who'd taken a 
notion to come with him." 

The strong and sleek young horse took them and 
Iheir light baggage along easily and swiftly in the two- 
seated sleigh, and Eva sat silent, watching the stars 
come out in the darkening sky, with all her senses alert 
to catch the different phases of scenery which was so 
new and startling to her. She had stayed at the 
"Glen House" and visited Mount Washington in 
midsummer ; but she felt that all which she thought 
glorious then was tame compared with the grandeur of 
this snow-clad winter vista which stretched away — 
"Peak rising over peak" — 

" Until their shadowy outlines 
Grew dim in distant view, 
And splintered granite pinnacles 
Seemed robed in heavenly blue." 

When the way led through wooded places, she 
shrank from the deep shadows of the hemlock and 
spruce trees, and thought the whispering of the wind 
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in their branches a most awesome sound. Carl felt 
her shudder as she leaned close against him — away 
from the thicket on her side — and asked if she feared 
wolves would pounce upon her; but Mr. Bond told 
her the most ravenous animal that inhabited the wood 
now, was probably a fox, who would be more afraid of 
her than she of him. 

The air was cold but frosty and invigorating; "not 
like Boston's cold ", Carl averred, and Eva felt it 
tingling in her veins and giving her a new sense of 
elasticity and strength. 

So that when they stopped at the door of the "cot 
on the mountains ", Carl smiled to see how well she 
bad kept that look which he bade her. 

The front door opened, and "Aunt Nan" stepped 
out upon the piazza and stood in the rosy glow of the 
hall light to greet the travelers. If Eva had been 
the plainest girl alive, her kindly heart would have 
prompted her to extend a cordial welcome ; but when 
she saw the lovely face in the white-plumed bonnet, 
and caught the half-frightened look in the lustrous 
blue eyes, she just put her arm round the little figure 
and held her close, while she kissed the glowing cheel? 
and said — 

" You darling — I feel as though you were a girl o\ 
my own come home ! " 

Nan and Bess were waiting in the door and bore 
her in, in triumph, between them. Carl had only 
spoken to his aunt and introduced Eva, returning to 
the sleigh to help bring in their belongings. Now 
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he came rushing in, and, meeting Nan at the door 
under the evergreen "Welcome", put his arms round 
her, and kissed her on each cheek, to Bessie's sub- 
lime astonishment. 

"Nannie, dear, you've grown tall since last we 
met,' holding her off to look at her. 

"And you've grown more conceited, which was 
needless. I'm so tall that you should say, 'by your 
leave ', before you ' go to Rome '." 

"But," looking up at the green motto, "under the 
mistletoe, you know, it is always admissabte to kiss a 
fair maid — and really incumbent, if she be your 
cousin. Oh! not the mistletoe bough? Well, mis- 
takes will happen! And is this Bessie.'" holding 
out his hand to the little girl, who looked undecided 
whether to accept it or run away ; but Nan put an 
arm round her and answered for her. 

"Yes, this is Bessie — you would not have known 
her, would you ?" 

"No; but I will next time" — holding the hand 
she had shyly given him, and looking at her with the 
laughing eyes and sober mouth which had once both- 
ered Nan. "Must I say 'by your leave' to you, too? 
You are not very tall." 

" Yes," said Bess, snatching her hand away and 
making off. " And time enough for the rest when I 
give you leave." 

Carl whistled and, looking at his aunt, said — 

"I call that getting 'left' instead of 'leave '." 

"But," said Mrs. Bond, "don't be so taken up with 
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my girls, that you can't notice my boy — the 'ODiiest* 
boy of the house ! Shake hands with Cousin Carl, 
little man.*' 

Teddy '• shook " very gravely ; but when Carl said 
he was happy to make his acquaintance, he lisped, 
"Scuse me". They all laughed, and Teddy ran to 
Nan's sheltering arms while she explained that he 
sometimes put in the courtesies, like "thank you", 
"excuse me", and some other expressions which she 
had taught him, in the wrong places; as now, and 
once when the minister had called and was leaving, he 
playfully told Teddy, "Good-by, Tm going to leave 
you now," he spoke up very plainly, and with a grati- 
fied air — " Thank you ". 

"Bonnie boy," said Carl, "there's no deceit in that 
phiz; and really. Aunt Nan, I think he looks like 
mamma." 

" * So say we all of us,' " quoted Mrs. Bond, " But 
now come out to supper ; father has come in, and I 
know you must all be hungry." 

That supper, dear fastidious reader, was not "toast 
and tea", though the tea was not omitted. Would 
you like to know what it was? Well, promise not to 
be shocked ; but remember that the dwellers in this 
region need pretty good "inward fortifications" to 
enable them to endure their climate ; especially those 
who work, or exercise in any way, in the open air. 
First, then, there was bread, perfectly light and sweet, 
and butter on which the dew of the meadows still 
seemed to stand; this was flanked by potatoes 
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browned in butter, and cold roast fowl There was, 
also, reddest and richest sauce of sweet apples and 
boiled cider; home-made cheese, crisp ginger snaps 
and two kinds of pie. Yes, I knew you'd exclaim, 
"They were Yankees, and must have their pie". 
And I hereby protest against the wholesale denuncia- 
tion of that deh'ghtful compound — pie. Those who 
decry it most, would be the first to recant, could they 
taste the kind which is upon the board at nearly every 
meal, in the houses of well-to-do farmers; made as 
their wives and mothers make it, it is nothing like the 
article of the same name, as put together by the aver- 
age hotel-cook and boarding-house keeper of the town, 

Eva, dainty city belle though she was, allowed her- 
self to be helped to a piece of each kind, and thought 
she would taste the apple-pie out of courtesy. She 
did — and kept tasting till the generous piece van- 
ished. Then she just tried a bit of the golden pump- 
kin pie, and by the time she was satisfied with trying 
it, that, too, had disappeared. 

The girls made short work of clearing away the sup> 
per, and washing dishes, that night ; and the evening 
passed so happily in the pleasant parlor, where they 
all gathered, that, when Eva was shown to ber rest in 
the cosy bedroom which opened from it, she felt as 
much at home as though each member of the family 
had been a life-long acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



FULL HANDS. 



BUSINESS was brisk in the Bond household the 
next day ; for the wants of its seven members 
must be supplied, and there were various last things 
to finish up for the festival, to which all were going, 
at the village church in the evening. Eva was amazed 
at the various things which Nannie laid her hands to, 
and which she seemed to know all about ; from the 
making of the brown-bread and setting it to steam, to 
plaiting the soft lace in the neck and sleeves of Bes- 
sie's white cashmere dress, which she was to wear to 
'* speak her piece" in. Even Bessie had her part to 
play in the domestic economy, as well as in the com- 
ing exercises at the church, and she took hold of it 
with a vim which Carl declared ** made him tired ". 

"See here, you flitting sprite," he said, catching her 
as she was passing, and pulling her down beside him 
on the lounge. "Which would you rather — wait for 
Santa Claus, or have your present now ! " 

"If you have it by you, V\\ take it now, an* you 
please/' said Bess. 
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" Well, then, sit still five minutes and get your 
breath, and — here it is," taking something from his 
pocket, but concealing it in his hand. 

" Oh ! I can't waste so much time," said Bessie, her 
eyes shining, and smiles making little dimples in her 
rosy cheeks; but Carl held one hand fast and began 
to question her about what she had prepared to sur- 
prise him with. 

"If I tell, where will the surprise be.^ Probably 
you will get a handkerchief — everybody does at 
Christmas." 

"Well," said Carl, "that is more than I deserve. 
But now — here's to our future friendship — 'When 
this you see, remember me'." 

He placed a ring on her plump fore-finger, a gold 
ring with a glittering rhine-stone set in it, which made 
Bess give a little scream before she thought to say, 
" thank you ". 

" I knew little girls were vain things," said Carl, 
"and I fancied you'd like to dazzle the eyes of the 
audience when you are gesticulating in your recitation 
this evening." 

"I shall," said Bessie. "And I shall expect you to 
applaud rapturously when I've finished, for mine is a 
funny piece." 

"Depend upon me," said Carl. "And now about 
the ring — I'll give you just ten days in which not to 
lose it — little girls never can keep a ring long.'* 

" Well," said Bess, " it's mine now, isn't it } Then 
suppose I do lose it ? " 
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"Well, it's eighteen carats fine — that's all," said 
Carl, with pretended seriousness. 

" Ho ! eighteen carrots ! Well, I can pay that any 
day — give you a peck just as easy — we've got 
bushels of them down cellar!" and she danced away 
to exhibit her ring, leaving Carl to doubt whether she 
bad misunderstood him, or he her. 

Before dark they were all off, in the double sleigh, 
to " The Tree ", and how the exercises there appeared 
to Eva is best shown in her own letter : 

*«Dear Uncle John: 

** In my previous absences from home, I have not 
been a model letter-writer, and doubtless you now 
expect but a line, to tell you that I am safe and well 
and not yet repentant of having come to this far 'up- 
country' in the midst of winter. But there is some- 
thing inspiring in all around me here, and it moves 
me to impart to you some of the interest I feel — 
some of the things I think — in this new, white world 
which might be on another planet, so far removed does 
it seem from 'the busy haunts of men ' (and women !) 
with their traffic, noise and unending strife; so. differ- 
ent is its air from the brine-saturated coast. People 
ought to *flee to the mountains' in winter, and stay by 
the sea in summer only ! 

" But before I get too deep in the theorizing let me 
follow my first intention : to describe to you as I have 
seen it — a Christmas in the country. Its eve was 
celebrated in the village church, vvhcre were two trees 
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laden with gifts for old and young ; and they were 
trees — not little thin-limbed shrubs whose branches 
bent under the weight of a few handkerchiefs and tin 
trumpets ; but tall and symmetrical firs which gave out 
a delightful odor; and beside their wondrous variety 
of fruit, there were tables piled, baskets heaped, and 
quantities stacked on the floor of the desk platform. 
It made roe blush for the trees I have seen in town, 
with their feeble boughs not half laden, and 'sich as 
'twas' stereotyped — the same for every member of 
the classes considered juvenile enough to be presented 
with anything! 

"Here the gifts ranged from the toy for baby, to 
the sewing-machine for mother — the easy-chair for 
grandmother ; and it was good to see the recipients' 
surprise and pleasure. The church is new, and has 
finer decoration and appointments than I looked to 
see in so small a village ; in the vestry back of the 
audience room a * Farmer's Supper ' was served to all 
who wished, and the viands were in accordance with 
the name ; baked beans, brown-bread and Indian pud- 
ding at one table; at another a 'boiled dinner', with 
doughnuts and pumpkin pic ; at another hominy and 
hulled-corn and milk; and at still another 'bean-por- 
ridge hot and bean-porridge cold ', but I think not any 
that was ' nine days old '. 

" For this table an old lady loaned her heir-looms of 
pewter — a large, deep basin, and several handled 
porringers, used instead of bowls. They were over a 
hundred years old, but almost as bright as silver. 
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"They do not wait here until a rational hour for 
bed before beginning an evening's festivities. Supper 
was served from five till half-past six o'clock, and the 
exercises in the church proper began immediately 
after, at the ringing of the bell, and the first one was 
a recitation by Nannie — the little girl of whom I 
have told you. She is not at all handsome, but stand- 
ing between the evergreen trees, in her white dress, 
with no ornamentation save the frilled lace at neck 
and sleeves, and with the light from the wax tapers 
falling on her smooth hair, she looked lovely — that is 
the very word — and her voice was so sweet and clear 
as she spoke — 

** * O, list the joyful-sounding bells I 
What is the tale their music tells? 
'Tis but the oft-repeated strain 
First heard on Judah's star-lit plain ; 
When shepherds, watching flocks by night, 
Saw round them shine a wondrous light. 
And trembling heard the angel say : 
" Fear not — to you b born this day 
A Saviour, which is Christ the Lord"; 
The Heavenly host with one accord 
Joined with the angel, saying, then — 
" Peace be on earth, good will to men.** 

** • No messenger in aogel guise 

Comes now before our mortal eyes ; 

And nevermore in our dull ears 

Shall sound a voice from Heav'nly spheres; 

Nor need we, like the men of old. 

Wander to seek with gifts and gold 

The Babe who in a manger lay 

In David's city far away I 
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Lo 1 at our doors He waits to take 
The gift none is too poor to make — 
A heart which will His love receive* 
And humbly say — 'Lord, I believe'. 

* For this the bells at Christmas ring-* 
•* Good tidings of great joy " they bring I 
And ** whoso' will " at length may see 
Him who once walked in Gallilee 1 ' 



'<As soon as she ceased speaking they sang the 
piece whose refrain is — 

" * O Gallilee 1 sweet Gallilee, where Jesus loved so much to be, 
O Gallilee, blue Gallilee — come sing again thy song to me 1 ' 

" Then appeared between the trees three little girls, 
and one stepping before the others joined her tiny 
hands and lifting them heavenward recited a simply- 
worded prayer, to which the other two responded by 
singing in the sweetest of voices — 

•< < This b the eve of His birthday 
Who in a lowly manger lay 
In Bethlehem so far away ; 
And who from His bright home above 
Looks down to-night with tender love 
To hear the little children pray. 
And in His praise to sing 
Hosannas to their King I ' 

"The darlings were pictures of innocence and I 
could but think of His words — *SuflFer little children 
to come unto me/ 
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" There were a few more exercises, all appropriate 
and interesting, and then the choir sang — 

<* * Hark 1 what mean those Holy voices/ 

"There was no scientific quavering, or posturing 
for effect, but more real harmony than is sometimes 
heard from those of greater pretensions. 

" Then the gifts were distributed amid much hilar- 
ity, being carried to the recipients by spry little boys 
and girls, one of whom was Bessie Bond ; and you 
should have seen how her eyes dilated and her cheeks 
glowed when she brought to her mother the gift you 
sent, and which I was so careful not to look at, that I 
might be able to say I had never see:; it if accused of 
being the donor; as I was instantly by the quick little 
Bess when her mother opened the purse and exhib- 
ited the two golden eagles. 

"At my sober denial she pounced upon Carl, but he 
refused the credit and declared his mother knew noth- 
ing of it. 'Then,' said Bessie, 'mamma, I begin to 
believe there is a truly Santa Claus ! I don't know 
who else could have given some of my things ! ' and 
she hurried away waving her hand at Carl to show off 
the ring he had given her. They made quick work of 
the distribution, and at its close I saw no disappointed 
or dissatisfied look upon any face. At ten o'clock we 
were at home — team taken care of, and all gathered 
in the warm sitting-room for the evening devotions, 
which here are never omitted. 
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** Mrs. Bond reads a few verses from the Bible ; Mr. 
Bond prays, as if he were speaking to a warm, per- 
sonal friend whom he could see ; and then they join 
in some hymn — always a sweet and tender-worded 
one which seems to soothe the mind to rest. Last 
night Carl inquired of Mr. Bond why he had not sold 
this remote place and gone to live upon the one which 
is still owned by Mrs. Bond and her sister, and which 
is in the river valley. Mr. Bond asked him if he had 
never read Pope's lines about 'The Quiet Life*. 

* ' Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breath his native air 
In his own ground. 

^* Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade. 
In winter, fire '.*' 

"*That/ said he, *is my case; this farm was 
cleared by my grandfather; on it my father was born, 
lived and died ; its now smooth and productive acres 
embody the lifelong labors of two generations, and I 
am content to enjoy the reward of them. To me it is 
more than woodland, pasture and fertile field ; it is the 
legacy my father toiled to win for me — the place 
where I have known some of the care and trial inci- 
dent to life, but also every joy and happiness worth 
any man's regard.' He looked at his wife and bonny 
children with a smile which two of them understood 
and answered. 
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"'As to its remoteness — if it is far from town, it 
is also apart from much that is evil there; and when 
I wish to enjoy the good, I have the facilities to go 
there easily ; and if I am " off " a day my pay does not 
stop — my crops are still growing, my flocks and herds 
increasing — and I count myself a happy man com- 
pared with the richest one in any city who is obliged 
there to spend his days. Here has Heaven placed 
me, and here will I work out His will as best I under- 
stand it until by His grace I am taken to dwell still 
higher — in His courts.* 

"'I think you are right, uncle,' said Carl, 'and. 
Aunt Nan, will not you sell your share of your old 
home by the river to me when I come into my inher- 
itance ? After I've had my fling as a boy I mean to 
come up here and till the soil and be a patriarch — in 
time, of course — with some sweet mountain-maid to 
cheer my solitude, and perhaps drive up the cows at 
night for me in times of hurry ' — 

" * And probably do the milking 1 ' interrupted Bess. 
* Nan can milk ! ' 

"'Eureka!' said Carl, rising and bowing to her; 
•Nan's the girl! Please to consider yourself mistress 
of the ranch. Miss Nancy, when I get it !' 

"* Thank you! 'said Nannie. 'When you get it, 
and they revise the statutes of New Hampshire so 
as to make such a bargain legal, I will think about 
It.' 

"'Legal? I don't understand,* said Carl. Then, 
as it dawned upon him — 
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"*Oh ! don't be too presuming, young lady! You 
are only my cousin by courtesy 1 ' 

"Nan looked up with a quick blush. 'Of course, I 
knew that — but truly we never think of it when we 
speak of you.* • 

"They both forgot it a moment after, in the discus- 
sion of a new topic, but I believe it may one day recur 
to them — many a fate is foreshadowed in jest. One 
thing I am convinced of — whoever wins this little 
mountain-girl will have a pearl beyond price. She 
seems actuated by high and holy motives in the com- 
monest affairs of every day. 

"Uncle, they lead a 'higher life' up here, in every 
sense, is the belief of — 

"Your Eva." 

In another letter — sent to Mrs. Carey — Eva 
wrote of the Christmas-day services and the impres- 
sion they made upon her. 

"We all went in the roomy sleigh — father, mother, 
sister, brother, * and the stranger within their gates *, 
and oh ! the exhilaration of that three-mile ride down 
the mountain, and along the river-bank where the 
alders and shrubs above the snow were hung with 
sparkling frost as delicate as web from fairy-loom. 

"The church was beautifully decorated with ever- 
green, and mottoes in silver letters upon a background 
of fern moss were upon all sides — the one above the 
altar being — 

" « Behold. I bring you good tidings of great joy ! * 
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" These words were also the text, and I seemed to 
feci for the first time that the 'tidings' were for roe! 
Why have I never before seen any « good * in them ? 

" A lot of school-children were seated together at 
the left of the altar, and after the prayer, a young man 
sitting with them, rose and turned facing them ; the 
organ played a short prelude, and then he waved the 
rolled sheet of music he held, and they all rose as one; 
and at the next wave they 'broke forth into singing' 
in admirable time and tune, a ])retty Christmas Carol. 

"The young roan I find is teacher of the school 
which Nan and Bess attend, and must be a prodigy 
of learning and skill if one may believe the praises 
heard of him on every hand. He is not only the 
model teacher, but is upon occasion spiritual adviser 
of the neighborhood — can pray and preach as well as 
sing and teach, though he means to make medicine his 
profession. 

" I distrust universal geniuses. They are prone to 
over-value their mighty powers, I fancy, and it will 
please me well if this Mr. Rowe does not reach your 
sister's in his 'boarding around' while I am here — I 
fear we shall be antagonistic ! 

•* Some words the preacher used in his Christmas 
sermon dwell in my memory. • If there is before me 
one unbeliever I would ask that one why he should 
wish to refute that which can never harm any creature 
to accept, even though it were not true as recorded.? 
If you will not accept the Scriptures as direct proof of 
tte divine nature of Christ, yet what is on record as 
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coming from His lips which does not apply to the 
wants of mankind? What rule did He give, not safe 
for you to follow — that would not be for your happi- 
ness in living, and your comfort in dying? Why will 
not you accept the "good tidings " ?' 

" I felt as thotlgh the words were spoken to me per- 
sonally, and have not yet answered the questions." 
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CHAPTER XXVia 



UNCLE SIMEON. 



WITHIN a few days after the arrival of "the city 
folks up to Bond's" Uncle Simeon came up 
to make a friendly call. Mrs. Bond introduced Eva, 
and he gave her a look of admiration and a civil greet- 
ing ; but Carl came forward and offered his hand, 
saying — 

"You don't need to be told who I am, Uncle Sim, I 
am sure?" 

"Well, well, I shouldn't have knowed you any- 
where else, but I guess the two first letters of your 
name is Carl Carey ! I swum for't, Miss Bond, who'd 
a thought that ere little putty-faced young un you 
took to nuss would ever made a spruce chap like 
this?" 

"Why," said Carl, "great oaks from little acorns 
grow ! " 

" Yes, yes, I s'pose one aint no stranger'n tother ; 
but I van, I wish't I'd brung Hitty up to see the 
mirricle ! " 

" The * miracle ' will go down to see her if invited,*' 
said CarL 
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"Of course^- of course ye'll come down, and bring 
yer gal an make us a visit if she ain't too proud to mix 
with such homespun old folds — she's mighty fine to 
look at ; I'll say that fer'er." 

Eva had disappeared into the sitting-room ; but 
Carl was happy to know that she was not out of 
hearing the fulfillment of his startling prediction that 
"up country" they would think her his "best girl! " 

He accepted the invitation with thanks. 

" Mamma sent her love to you and Aunt Hitty and 
said she was sure you would want us to take tea with 
you once." 

" Sartain, though I dunno but Hitty'll be flustered 
at such a city gentleman in place of the spindle- 
shanked youngster she remembers." 

"I'll risk but I can remind her of that youngster so 
quickly that she will forget to try treating me as a 
fine gent. I'm boy enough yet to like seed-cakes and 
Dutch cheese ; and even a ginger-bread man, I could 
Mish ! " 

"I'll get her to bake you one," said Uncle Simmie, 
iiis blue eyes twinkling with the prospect of a joke 
upon "Hitty". 

Mrs. Bond took occasion to advise the old gentle- 
man privately before he left that Eva was a friend of 
Flora's whom Nannie had met at her house, and who 
came with him for the novelty of seeing the mountain- 
region in winter ; but that she held no such relation 
to Carl as he had supposed. 

" Carl is only a school-boy who has not yet thought 
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of choosing a sweetheart, though he was willing to let 
you believe it was as you intimated." 

" Little tyke I " said Uncle Sim. " I don't blame 
him none fer not denyin' on't. I wouldn't 'f I'se 
him — she's pootier'n a picter ! But what day'll you 
be down, Nancy, you'n the young folks ? " 

" Well, let me see — to-day's Tuesday ; the teacher 
is coming here to board soon — Friday night I expect ; 
80 I guess we'll come Thursday right after dinner and 
stay to tea," 

*«Wal, that's clever" (by which Uncle Sim meant, 
kind) ; **and see here, why won't Amos hitch up and 
come down artcr ye and so stop a spell in the even- 
ing? And we'll ask the master to supper, too, an' then 
him an' these young folks can git 'quainted a little 
'fore he comes here." 

Mrs. Bond said she'd see what Amos said, but no 
doubt he'd come gladly if it held pteasant weather; 
and Uncle Simmie went home well pleased. 

Nothing suited this childless old couple better than 
a gathering of young folks at their house ; and they 
wore always finding pretexts for asking "the master" 
to tea, or to stay over Sunday. 

**The hill road's pooty bad, teacher," Uncle Sim 
would say, "and you better not trapse clean over to 
Stiles'es to-night ; come along down to our house an* 
stay over Sunday. Hitty's goin' to have chicken-fix- 
in's fer supper; an' then she alius wants somebody to 
talk up the sermon with arter meetin', an* I hain't got 
no Bible larnin'." 
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** But why haven't you, Uncle Sim ? You've had 
time and opportunity ! '* 

** I know — I know ; but you come down an' Til try 
an' pick up some — jest gimme one more chance!" 
with that twinkle of his eye for which he was famous. 

These invitations were rarely slighted ; for to say 
nothing of the pleasure of going where he was so 
heartily welcomed and lavishingly entertained, Uncle 
Sim's was the nearest house to the village, church 
and Post Office, of any in his district; and after a 
week of labor and sojourning among families who, 
however kind, had not always suitable accommoda- 
tions for him, Edgar Rowe regarded Aunt Kitty's 
clean and quiet room where a fire was always kindled 
for his separate use, as a blessed haven of refuge, 
which afforded him consolation for vexations past, and 
fortified him against those to come. 

Therefore when a rap at the school-house door 
brought him out to find Simmie there, he divined his 

« 

errand before he spoke. 

"You air hereby summonsed to 'pear at the house 
of Miss Jones — commonly called Aunt Hitty — jest 
as soon's you can git there after school next 
Thursday I " 

"To shew cause, if any there be, why — what.^" 
said Edgar, continuing the legal formula Simmie had 
affected. 

" Wal, you can show anything you've amind to," 
said the facetious old man, "but I'll show you the 
handsomest gal in Coos county." 
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'* But, uncle," catching him by a coat-button as he 
turned away, "would you recklessly expose me to 
danger ? Think of my susceptible nature -^ my tender 
years — and tell me what — whom — to expect ! " 

''1*11 introduce ye jest as soon's you git there; an' 
you*d better gwin new an' see what them young uns 
are cuttin' up so about — I can hear 'em ! " 

'*Well, have your will of me, but be prepared to 
answer for the consequences/' said Mr. Rowe, as he 
closed the door. He was well used to Uncle Sim's 
eccentricities, and not very curious about the "han'- 
some gal " — thinking it was quite likely to be one of 
ten months or a year old — some baby who was to be 
there with its mother; Uncle Sim was so fond of 
pretty babies. 

When Mr. Bond heard of the arrangement, he said 
he would fix it so they could ride right down with 
him ; he was very busy then drawing wood to market 
at the village. Eva opened her eyes to their widest, 
and privately wondered if he meant that they — two 
women and a baby — were to ride down that fearful 
hill on such a high load of wood as she had seen him 
drive off with, and which looked, to her, likely to slide 
forward and overwhelm the horses at any minute ! 

But when the time arrived she found that he had 
put on only two tiers of wood, thus leaving room in 
front for a seat, where they rode as comfortably as in 
a sleigh ; albeit she was fearful lest the load should 
come toppling over her head, in spite of Mr. Bond's 
assurance to the contrary. 
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No such thing happened, but Eva drew a breath 
of relief when they reached comparatively level 
ground. 

Nannie and Bess were to ride home with their 
father upon his return, and after they had supper, 
and all the inevitable "chores" of a farmer's abode 
were done for the night, they were to come with him 
to pass a social evening at Uncle Slmmic's. 

A cold had kept Aunt Hitty from church on Christ- 
mas day ; therefore she had not seen Carl ; and when 
upon his return fro Mr. Bond's she had questioned 
her husband about im, she still had in her mind a 
little boy — a lad in knee pants — ^ though had she 
taken thought of time, she would have known him to 
be well along in "the teens". 

" I s'pose he's grown a considerable," she said, 

"Yes, he's growed," said her good-man, "but he 
let on that he should like Dutch cheese and a ginger- 
bread man, jest as well as ever." 

"Dear little feller! he shall have one; and I've 
got a pan of fust-best bonny-clapper that I'll make 
into cheese-cakes." 

Uncle Sim chuckled to himself, thinking "how 
green Hitty 'II look when she sees the city swell she's 
baktd a little dough-man for! " 

When she saw the young man following Mrs. Bond 
and the young lady into her house, her first thought 
was to wonder who it could be. She soon understood, 
however, for after her greeting to Nancy, he came 
forward with outstretched hand, saying he would have 
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known this to be "Aunt Hitty" anywhere; but 
expected he had outgrown her remembrance. 

"Well, I do declare!" was all she could say at first. 
"This tall chap with a — yes, there is a little mus- 
tache — can this be Carlie Carey? Tm beat!" 

Mrs. Bond introduced Eva, and the old lady lifted 
the silken veil from the delicate face and kissed her. 

"Fm glad to see you, dear child," she said, "and I 
hope you'll forgive me if I was too familiar on first 
acquaintance ; you put me in mind of Flory Hastings, 
as she looked about the time she was merrid an' left 
us; and Flory was my prime fav'ritc." 

Just then as she was busily helping them remove 
their wraps. Uncle Sim came in, and with the " com^ 
forter" she had just unwound from Teddy's neck the 
old lady charged upon him — hitting him right and 
left — to Teddy's delight and Eva's astonishment. 

"Why! what," said he, "what air you lickin' me 
for this time ? " as if such times were frequent. " I 
s'h'd think you'd be ashamed to have folks see ye 
'buse me ! " all the time trying to dodge the soft 
woolen scarf, and laughing. 

"'Buse ye! it's him that's been 'busin' me — my 
confidence in him ! " she said, turning smiling and 
breathless to Mrs. Bond. "Here he come home from 
your house an' put me up to makin* a ginger-bread 
man for Carl — jest as if he was the same little boy 
that used to be crazy for 'em ! Well, there's noth- 
ing lost" — picking up Teddy — "here's a little boy 
that'll like it." 



k 
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"But he can't have it, auntie," interposed Carl. "I 
shall like it — I told Uncle Sim so, or be*d not have 
thought of it." 

"That clears my skirts," said Simmie; "and I ain't 
the first man that's been unjustly punished." 

He looked anything but troubled at the injustice, 
however, and Aunt Hitty told Carl he should have a 
"man", and Teddy one also. "For I was soft 
enough to make two ! I never stopped to think how 
many years it*s been sence I see ye." 

A little past four o'clock she began to brighten the 
kitchen fire, and filled the tea-kettle anew, saying, 
"The master'll be here soon, likely, and we'll have 
supper so's to eat afore candle-light." 

Eva looked at Carl as Mrs. Bond followed Aunt 
Hitty to the kitchen. 

" It is fate ! " she said ; " I am doomed to encounter 
*ye pedagogue' !" 

" Yes," said Carl. " Escape by flight you cannot, 
and he'll ' seize you unresisting * as did * Gomez ' the 
old Peruvian." 

Eva flashed the ruby before his eyes. " You forget 
the * talisman ' ! " she said, gaily. 

"I did," assented Carl, "but you must not!" with 
a meaning smile as he left the room to welcome Mr. 
Rowe, who had just entered the kitchen ; for Carl had 
been to school with Nan and Bess, and was inclined to 
indorse the prevalent opinion of " the master ". 

Mrs. Bond was busy helping Mrs. Jones about the 
supper^ and Uncle Sim» true to his promise, preceded 
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Mr. Rowe into the sitting-room to present him to 
Eva. 

She wore that afternoon a dress of soft and fine 
woolen material, whose deep-blue color set off her 
fairness, and Edgar's first thought was that she was 
as pure and innocent-looking as could have been the 
child he had half-expected to see. He wondered if 
the "flower-face" truly indexed the heart and mind 
of the slight creature who rose to greet him, giving 
her soft, white hand to his firm clasp, while he 
returned her frank look with one of unconscious 
scrutiny which Eva inwardly resented. 

His eyes were so steady and direct in their gaze 
that she instinctively felt — "Here is a man to be 
trusted". Yet what right had he to look down on 
her from his serene height, and try to "spur" out 
her weaknesses at the first glance.^ 

Secret indignation made the color burn in her 
cheeks, and she turned from him half-proudly to give 
a reply to Teddy, who just then claimed her notice. 
Nothing warned her that she would come soon to rely 
upon that firm hand and will ; nothing told him that 
the tender fingers which lay in his for so brief a 
moment should yet have power to hold him in a clasp 
he could not undo. 

At the supper-table to which they were directly 
summoned, their seats were opposite, and Eva, not 
seeing her hostess' sign to him, was startled when 
Mr. Rowe bent his head and asked, in few but fervent 
Vords« Heaven's blessing upon the meal and its par- 
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takers; she thought it an unnecessary display of 
sanctity, not knowing it to be the invariable custom 
whenever he was there. 

The conversation was general and jovial, and Eva 
with the rest did justice to Aunt Hitty's cream-short- 
ened biscuit, golden butter and preserved wild straw- 
berries. She thought she had never eaten aught 
better than the cheese-cakes which Carl had bespoken, 
and thought he jested when he told her she was eat- 
ing thick sour-milk. 

"Sartin," said Uncle Sim, "clear bonny-clapper, 
jest such as we give the pigs." 

**No, not clear bonny-clapper, they're a good part 
cream," said Aunt Hitty. *'But they air sour-milk 
that is first het to separate it from the whey, and 
then dreened in a strainer till it will crumble apart; 
then I put it in a nappy and salt it, and add cream 
enough to make it hold together, and mold it into little 
cakes ; so now you can tell *em down to Boston how 
to make cream cheese-cakes, when you go back." 

"Carl!" said Eva plaintively, "must we go back 
and subsist on town provender after the banquets here 
given us? I believe Tve gained several pounds since 
I began to breath this air and eat this fare." 

"Yes," said Carl, "you are another like the one 
described by Whittier — 



"•From school, and hall and rout she came-* 
The city's fair, pale daughter ; 
To drink the winw of mountain air 
Beside the I>ear-canip water 1 ' 
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**0T whatever is the name of the little river here; only 
you have yet to captivate the farmer." 

"Now, Nancy," said Aunt Hitty, "if you'd Ifke to 
show this' young lady around your old home, better go 
now before dark; and Simeon you light the fire in 
teacher's room so's to have it warming up ; mebbe the 
young folks'll like to sit in there together, bime-by." 

"If they do, I shall," said Uncle Sim, stoutly. "I 
got up this ere party an* I ain't a-goin' to be left out 
on t. 

"Never!" said Carl, "this gathering, with you 
away, would be just like playing Hamlet with no 
Hamlet ! " 

Eva came back from her tour of the house bearing 
a treasure she had discovered in a back-chamber. It 
was an old-fashioned earthen tea-pot — dark-blue, with 
white lillies liberally scattered over it — and it stood 
upon short legs with feet like a turtle's. 

Mrs. Bond was laughing at her excitement over it. 
"See here, Aunt Hitty," she said, "Eva has laid vio- 
lent hands on this old relic, and I told her perhaps I 
could beg it of you for her. Do you value it for any 
reason ?** 

"Law! I guess not — that old thing? Why, child, 
what can you want of it ! Give it here till I wipe off 
the dust and cobwebs — dear knows how long it's 
stood up there ! It's no earthly use to me ; and 
there's a nick broken out of the cover." 

"Oh ! " said Eva, "I like it all the better for that — 
that little nick discolored by time proves its antiquity." 
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"Yes," said Carl, taking it and eying it critically, 
"that is undoubtedly 'the nick of time'; and I'll tell 
you, Aunt Hitty, what this young lady wants of it ; to 
stand on a mantle, or bracket, in her uncle's elegant 
house, for all her cronies to envy and exclaim over — 
just to look at, you understand." 

"Oh ! you funny boy — you don't mean it?" 

" Yes, truly," said Eva, " I want it for an ornament ; 
it is so pretty and old-fashioned ! Look at those little 
lillies-of-the-valley, and upon the other side, day-lillies 
and longiflorum, true to nature — oh ! it's a prize ! I 
know a lady in Boston who would give ten dollars for 
it ; and I'll give you that for it, Aunt Hitty ; I did not 
mean to beg it — only to beg you to sell it to me." 

" Well, now, you redic'lous child — I won't sell it to 
you at no price ; but you may have it and welcome. 
City folks do have the curusest notion ! Last sum- 
mer a man and woman come ridin' along by the apple- 
tree where Simeon keeps the grin'stone in summer; 
and he had an old humbly (homely) straight-backed 
chair out there for the one that turned to sit in when 
they ground scythes. 

"'Good mornin', uncle!' says the stranger. 'That 
is a fine antique chair you are using so common.' 

" Simeon thought he meant a kind of wood by 
'antique* ; he hadn't heard the word much ; so he up 
an says, 'Wal, mebbe 'tis — I ain't 'quainted with that 
kind o' timber; but I s'h'd say 'twas rock-maple or 
birch.' 

"The man laughed and asked if he'd sell it. 
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"*I would/ said Simeon, 'if 'twa'n't for one thing.' 

**'Oh!it*s an air-loom, I presume, husband,' said 
the woman. 

"'No,' said Simeon, 'that ain't the reason.' 

"'What is, then, please.?' says the man, nice as 
you ever see. 

"'Why,' said Simeon, 'I don't know of anybody 
blamed fool enough to buy it I ' 

"Then they both laughed and the man took out his 
wallet and says he, • I'll make you acquainted with the 
fool that'll give you two dollars for that chair, and call 
himself lucky to get it ' ; and they rode off with it 
set in the fore-end of the carriage as proud as you 
please." 

"And now," said Eva, "no doubt it stands in the 
entrance hall of some grand house, ebonized and 
gilded, and wearing a bow or two of bright satin rib- 
bon — the admired of all beholders! " 

Aunt Hitty said it beat all that anybody "should 
want to buy such old truck just to look at ", and just 
then the girls came with their father. 

"Come in, you dear girls," said Aunt Hitty, "and 
go right into the fore-room and lay olBf your things — 
there's a fire there." 

She did not add that the teacher was there, too, and 
not knowing he had been invited, the girls were sur- 
prised to find him lying back in Aunt Hitty's old- 
fashioned arm-chair before the fire, lost in a "brown 
study". Bess pounced upon him delighted, giving 
bis arm a little shake. 
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"You here, Mr. Rowe? Ah! now you will get 
acquainted with our pretty Miss Eva." 

Mr. Rowe smiled at her and held out a hand to 
Nan, but shook his head. 

"Eva — Eva," he repeated, "I do not like *Eva'.** 

"What!" exclaimed both girls together, turning to 
stare at him, and Bess instantly pointed a finger at 
him. 

" No wonder you blush," she said, severely. 

"At fear of your displeasure; but first hear what 
I mean — the name — not the person. Her name 
should be Rose, or Lily." 

" Oh ! that'll do, if that's what you mean ! She is 
white and sweet like a lily, and her cheeks are just 
two roses ! You can't help loving her I " 

And with this startling declaration Bess skipped 
away to find the object of her admiration, who was 
little aware that in the next room, the man whose 
grave blue eyes seemed somehow to rebuke her, was 
saying to himself at that moment, in answer to Bess' 
prediction — 

**I believe it would be easy — and what if the child 
is right .? " 

The evening with its simple pleasures was but a 
type of many such which had passed at Uncle Sim's ; 
but to Eva it was a new experience, and she was in 
her most lovable mood ; she had never enjoyed elabo* 
rately-served refreshments at parties in town, half as 
much as she did the red-cheeked Baldwins which Aunt 
Hitty passed around in a boat-shaped "japan" fruit- 
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dish — afterward offering to each one a plate and 
knife to facilitate the eating. 

And the cider which Uncle Sim brought up "to 
wash down the snap-corn with", he said — talk about 
nectar — why, the of t-quoted drink of the gods could 
not have been more delicious or harmless ; for it had 
been kept sweet by a process known to Uncle Simmie 
and a few other old farmers thereabout. Its color 
was the clearest amber, and if the heaped-up pan of 
popped-corn had been less crisp and sweet, one might 
willingly have eaten it for the sake of such a wash- 
down. 

Many such evenings of social intercourse had Mr. 
Rowe passed there and at other houses in the district 
during his three winters of dwelling among them ; but 
to-night there was a new element in the play; and 
before the time arrived for the Bonds to leave, Bes- 
sie's words had recurred to him more than once, each 
time with deepening conviction. 

" You can't help loving her ! " No wonder Teddy 
called her the "pitty wady" and would not essay to 
speak of her by any other name. ** Pretty lady " she 
was, in every sense ; and would not the man be 
blessed who should come to have that vision of beauty 
beside him constantly — by his hearth not one even- 
ing, but all evenings — the music of her voice in his 
ear, the charm of her presence with him every day.? 

**The master" fell into the mood which Bess called 
his ** brown study ", even in that full room, but was 
startled from it by Mr. Bond's saying — 
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" Well, Nancy, it's nearly nine o'clock and I think 
we must marshal our clan and sally forth." 

Carl looked around the room. " I see the clan," he 
said, "but where's Sally Forth? Who is she, Bess?" 

" She's a sister to Mis-taken," said the quick little 
girl, not deceived by his innocent air. 

"Ah! thanks, awfully, cousin," lisped the discon- 
certed, affectedly, and was quenched -when Bess told 
him with a look of scorn that he was "Welcome, 
terribly ! " 

"Well, now, Amos," said Mrs. Jones, "your family's 
all here, and why not have the evening devotions here 
before you go ? I should enjoy it, and it's a good way 
to finish off a pleasant time. I guess teacher'll read 
for us, and I do so like to hear you all sing. What do 
you say ? " 

"Why, certainly! I think it a good idea — here's 
enough of us to hold quite a meeting." 

Involuntarily Mr. Rowe glanced at Eva. Her 
lovely face unconsciously wore a look which smote 
him — there was no mistaking it — aversion, disdain, 
for the plan just proposed were plainly expressed there. 
At least she was no hypocrite, but, so young, so inno- 
cent looking, and a scorner? 

Edgar was unaware how intent was the gaze he fixed 
upon her while Aunt Hitty was bringing the Bible and 
Gospel Hymns until it seemed to compel her to return 
it. 

She was inwardly wondering if the service thus 
thrust upon this engaging young man — who certainly 
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'merited some of tlie encomiums she had heard — was 
not distasteful to him; would not he dislike making a 
show of his piety before a strange young lady, who — 
well — Eva hoped she was not vain — but who, to say 
the least, was different from the people here, and who 
might be presumed to think differently of their simple 
rites. 

She glancQd up at him and instantly the color rose 
to her forehead and her eyes fell. What meant the 
look with which those steadfast eyes regarded her? 
Instead of embarrassment for himself, or distaste of 
performing the service expected of him, it actually 
socmcd to express pity -r- or was it blame for her? 
Well, she cared nothing for either ; it was true, as she 
had felt, they wore to be antagonistic — only it was 
not worth her while to display either enmity or friend- 
ship toward this country school-master — she, who had 
a lover of her own, and one immeasurably finer look- 
ing than this ** pedagogue ** ! 

She looked at him again to convince herself that 
this last assertion was quite true, and wondered at 
the change which had come over his face. He no 
longer looked at her, but seemed to be gazing into 
some depths beyond her powers of vision, and to be 
unaware of her, or any one's, presence. 

She could not know that for one instant he had 
deprecated Aunt Kitty's request — had thought — 
"She will be repelled by this ceremony, or think we 
do it to parade our devoutness before her." 

But the contemptuous look he had surprised on her 
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face had recalled him to his allegiance, and when she 
glanced at him last he was saying in his heart — 

** O God, am I thy servant and hesitant to exalt thy 
name before this being of thy creating, because she is 
beautiful and scorns thy followers ? 'Punish me not 
according to minfe iniquity,' but lead me to work thy 
will ! " 

Nannie brought him the Bible, and he drew a chair 
to his side for her to occupy, giving her a smile of 
confiding affection, not lost upon Eva, who defiantly 
thought, "I don't care what he thinks of me, but I 
wish I were worthy of such a regard as he has for 
that child!" 

" Have you any choice of .place?" Edgar asked of 
Aunt Hitty, opening the Bible. 

"No, no; you can't find any wrong place there, 
read where you will." 

So without search he began. "And it was at 
Jerusalem the feast of the dedication, and it was 
winter." 

He read to the end of the chapter — the tenth of 
St. John — and closed the book, and Mr. Bond imme- 
diately knelt in prayer. 

Eva had never doubted that her uncle's prayers 
were from a sincere and believing heart ; but this 
man seemed to speak to a friend near at hand — not 
to the stern and far-off God whom Uncle John adjured 
and whom Eva had always feared too much to love. 

This prayer, so fervent yet so gentle spoken, was 
of but few words, and at its close Bessie gave the 
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hymn-book, in which she had been keeping a place by 
imprisoning her plump fore-finger, to Mr. Rowe, and 
standing behind him and her sister, joined in the 
hymn — 

"What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefs to bear ; 
What a privilege to carry 
Ev'rything to God in prayer. 

•* Oh I what peace we often forfeit — 
Oh 1 what needless pain we bear, 
All because we do not carry 
Ev'rything to him in prayer.** 

"Now," said Aunt Hitty, "jest sing me tha> jiood- 
night piece and I won't ask ary other thing of you 
this time", and the girls mstantly struck up-^> 

"•How sweet the happy evening's close—* 
'Tis the hour of sweet repose — 

Good- night I 
The sighing winds have sunk to rest— 
The moon, serenely bright, 
Unfolds her calm aiid gentle ray, 
Softly now she seems to say — 

"Good-night". 

•"These tranquil hours of social mirth 
Form the dearest links of earth — 

Good-night. 
Oh I could we evur feel, as now, 
Our hearts with love upraised ; 
And while our warm affections flow, 
Hear in murmurs soft and low — 

Good-night 1 
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** * Oh ! how each gentle thought is stirred 
As we breathe the parting word — 

Good-night. 
And while each hand is kindly pressed 
Oh I may our prayers to Heaven 
With humble fervor \>e addressed 
For its blessings on our rest — 
Good-night 1 * " 

As Nannie was bundling Teddy in his warm scarf 
Uncle Sim inquired if "that ere tippet" was all 
whole. 

" Why, yes," she replied, wonderingly. 

'* Wal," said Simmie, "so be I ; and so's the ginger- 
bread man, I guess. I ain't seen nobody eat him.** 

"There!" said Carl, "Aunt Hitty, you've defrauded 
me ! Not a step do I budge till you make restitution ! " 

He explained to Nannie, who ran to the pantry and 
returned with a trophy in each hand, quoting — 

" * Richard and Robin were two pretty men I ' " 

Teddy began to dance ; many a man had he eaten, 
and he instantly dismembered the one given to him 
while Carl enveloped his in a paper, declaring he 
should "take it home to mamma*'. 

It was, as Uncle Sim said, "a pooty good load for 
one boss to take up the mounting!" But Mr. Bond 
said Bonnie was good for it ; and if he showed signs 
of discouragement some of them would walk when 
they came to the hardest grade. 

Carl was between Nannie and Eva on the back seat, 
and as soon as they were fairly started he said, 
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"Now then, Miss Dana, give us your impression 
of *ye pedagogue', please." 

" He is very good-looking," said Eva, coldly. 

"H'm — I knew that before; I asked what you 
thought of him!" 

"Well, I think that!" 

"Nan," said Carl, solemnly, "it's a clear case; 
she who hesitates is lost ! This coyness of speech can 
denote but one thing : the dart has struck deep ; were 
it but a mere surface scratch you would hear her 
exclaim, * Oh ! I think he is just splendid ! '" 

This last with a fine imitation of the school-girl air 
and voice. 

"Then, Carlie, dear," said Eva, essaying to put 
him down with "little-boy" treatment, "if you'll 
be quiet, I wish to speak to Nannie. I think your 
teacher has a good opinion of himself — which no 
doubt he deserves ; also, that he has fine eyes, which 
seem to search one through !" 

"In short," interposed Carl, "you might express 
your sentiments by quoting some lines written in 
eulogy of the late lamented Grimes I 

" * Kind words he ever had for all — 
He knew no base design — 
His eyes were blue, his form was tall, 
His nose was aquiline ! 

"*ne, modest merit sought to find 
And pay it its desert ; 
He had no malice in his mind 
No ruffles on his shirt.*" 
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"Miss Eva," said Nannie, "if I thought you were 
not going to like Mr. Rowe, I should be very sorry; 
but you do not yet know him, I'm not afraid of your 
disliking him when you come to know him; and he 
wi!l beat our house all next week. Oh! we always 
have fine times when he is there." 

Eva was secretly dismayed, but would not pain Nan- 
nie by showing it, so she only said — 

"Dear little girl, I wish I knew how to make you 
as much my friend as' you are Mr. Rowe's ! " 

"I am that already," said Nan ; "you couldn't have 
your wish any better!" 

At nearly the same minute when Carl requested 
Eva's opinion of "ye pedagogue", that individual was 
being subjected to a like catechism by Uncle Simeon. 

"Well, now, young man, 'd I tell you any lie 
yesterd'y ? " 

" Why, no, I hope not, nor any other day ! " 

"No use lookin' innercent," chuckled the old 
joker, "I see ye thinking 'bout 'er, 'fore she left an' 
ever sence! Now spit it out — ain't she the pooticst 
gal in Coos ?" 

" Not having seen them all, I dare not assert that, 
uncle; but she — Miss Dana, I mean — is the pretti- 
est one I have seen anywhere, as far as mere external 
beauty goes; it would be presumptuous to judge of 
her charms of mind and sense upon a few hours' 
acquaintance, but I believe Nannie — our plain little 
Nannie — has a beauty she does not possess." 

"Wal," said Uncle Sim, rubbing his chin thought- 
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fully, "I guess she ain't very pious — she nor the 
boy nuther — they're as full of fun and jokes as a nut 
is o* meat." 

"Idid not mean a religious faith, only," interposed 
Edgar, "but a different natural temperament; though 
it will not do to judge many by Nannie. She has 
the sweetest disposition, and the most conscientious 
nature ever given to mortal, it seems to me." 

Aunt Hitty looked up well pleased. She knew that 
Nannie — the child — had never thought of such a 
thing; but of late she had been pleasing herself with 
thinking that, in time, "teacher" and Nannie Bond 
might make a match. Never a better one could be, 
she was sure, for either of them ; for it was well 
known to be Edgar's intention to study medicine with 
old Dr. Fales at the village, with a view of succeed- 
ing to his practice; as the old gentleman said he 
should soon be going where they need no medicine, 
and would like to see a younger and better man estab- 
lished in his stead before he should be called away for 
the last time. 

And how nice for her folks if Nan could settle so 
near home; and what a dear, sympathizing doctor's 
wife she would make ! And Edgar need not look for 
a better or more capable girl — there wasn't one liv- 
ing, and she was sure now that he thought so ! 

In reality his thoughts were on a far different sub- 
ject; he was recalling the look Eva bad given him 
when he bade her good-night; it was but a moment- 
ary gaze, yet what subtility was in it ! 
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It was proud, yet humble; defiant, yet deprecat- 
ing ; as if it would say, ** Oh, man in the pride of 
your strength, presume not to judge my weakness!" 
It troubled him ; he feared he had shown her by that 
hard look which she had caught him in giving, how 
slightingly he, for the moment, had thought of the 
mind which had so fair a shrine. After he was in his 
room alone, he sat long before the fire in a self-up- 
braiding reverie. 

What was he, to sit in judgment on any one's 
frailties — least of all one so young, so differently 
situated, and so little known to him ? 

The memory of the look in that lustrous blue eye, 
the deepening tinge on the delicate face, as he had 
seen it when she returned his good-night, sent a 
thrill through all his pulses, and with a half-laugh he 
thus adjured himself — 

"Have a care — thou poor young medico — thou 
seemest to me far gone with the symps of that ter- 
rific fever called 'Love'! And * Love-at-sight ' — a 
thing thou hast ever scouted ! 

'-Strange that a verse of a little poem I have some- 
where lately read, seems just what I would have 
liked to say to her when she gave me that look at the 
door — 

** * God keep you safe, my little love. 
All through the night. 
Rest close in His encircling arms 

Unt'l the light; 
My heart is with you as I kneel to pray 
Good-night! God keep you in His care alwayl** 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



A NEW SCHOLAR. 



WHAT day are you going to school with us, Miss 
Eva?" said Bessie, the next morning. 

Eva would gladly have said, " No day ", but having 
previously pledged herself to both girls, replied as 
cheerfully as she could — 

"Oh, any day, I've no choice." 

** Better come to-day, then,** said Nan, her cheeks 
glowing at the prospect ; "the road is good now aqd 
if it should storm it would not be again for some time. 
Mr. Rowe is coming home with us to-night — I wish 
he boarded here all the time ! Are you going to 
carry us this morning, papa.^ We shall be ready to 
start in fifteen minutes ! *' 

" So shall I,** said Mr. Bond, laughing at the busi- 
ness qualities Nan displayed ; for while she talked she 
was hustling the breakfast dishes she had just washed 
into their respective places; then she began filling a 
dinner-basket. 

"What *11 you have put in for you, little sister.^*' 

"Vittles,** said Bess, "and two apples — one pippin 
and one greenin'.' 
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"Next?" looking at Carl 

"Vittles and bread, and apples galore!** 

"And what for you, Miss Eva?" 

"Anything, dear Nan ! " 

" And a lot of it ! " supplemented Carl. 

It was a light load that Bonnie took dow^n the 
"mounting" that morning, if gay spirits constitute 
lightness. Eva was constantly discovering new beau- 
ties in the landscape and calling attention to them. 
Bess declared she had lived here ten and a half 
years and never saw more than half the things round 
till Miss Eva told her where to look. 

"Where has that child been gazing all her days.^" 
said Carl, laughingly; "the next morning after I got 
here I asked her if the peak standing alone to the 
north-east was 'Starr King', and she said she pre- 
sumed so — she never noticed it before !** 

"Well," said Bess, "I just let it stand alone! I 
guess it's able ! I've things to look at nearer home 
of more interest to me ; mountains were made to 
tickle city folks ; if they had to grub round among 
them to get their living they wouldn't think them ^ 
so * magnificent ' — believe they would, papa ? " ^ 

"I believe they would think more and say less,'* 
said Mr. Bond, laughing at the young philosopher; 
"but if they did not wonder and exclaim at this grand 
view when it is new to them I should think then 
without soul or sense to appreciate the sublime in 
nature or anything else ! " 

"Thank you!" said Eva — "and oh! look — look!" 
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She pointed to the noble peaks far to the westward 
which had just caught the red fire of the rising sun ; 
their rugged outlines showed plainly against the clear 
arch of blue above and behind them ; their glittering 
summits of ice and snow were tinged with pink; their 
forests of fir and pine were empurpled by the reflec- 
tion ; and between them and the gazers could be seen 
many a farm-house and little village, whose* windows 
seemed to blaze, and from whose chimneys arose 
wavering columns of light-blue smoke — "like incense 
from a hundred altars ", Eva said. 

Carl turned to Nannie — "It reminds me of what 
you once told me — of the view you had from our 
State House dome — so, too, is this better than any 
work of art, so called ; no one living hereabouts need 
buy any pictures ! They are spread before him which- 
ever way he turns." 

"Ah ! yes, and never two days wholly alike; they 
are forever changing and renewing! I read some 
verses not long ago whose title was, *My Picture*, 
and I thought they might apply to mine too ! *' and 
with a sweep of her mittened hand Nannie included 
the whole grand vista from the "President's" in the 
south-east to the peaks which hid from them the 
beautiful valley of the Connecticut. 

" This was one verse," she said. 

"« *Tis not on a small stretch of canvas — 
Fixed, formal, forever the same 
In colors of ochre and umber, 
And prisoned within a gilt frame 1 ^'^ 
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For the light on the scene changes ever, 
The river moves on to the sea ; 
And day after day the great Artist 
Renews the fair picture for me I * *' 

"That might apply to this very scene," said Eva, 
with a lingering look as they stepped inside the 
school-house door 

"Good-morning, Mr. Rowe,'* called Nannie. **Do 
you want a new scholar.^" 

"Certainly!" holding out his hand to Eva — "most 
welcome ! But what class shall I place her in, 
Nannie ! ** 

" A No. One. First-class, every time ! " said Carl, 
standing beside Eva as if to vouch for her good 
behavior. But Nannie said, "I think we'll put her 
in the primer class, so as to keep her on the front 
seat by the fire; she isn't used to so cold a room." 

But Mr. Rowe said she should have "the chair of 
state" — his own, and placed it for her near the stove, 
and Nannie brought her mates and introduced them. 
They had heard of the "pretty Miss Dana", and she 
was soon chattering in the midst of an admiring 
group, dispersed very soon by the ringing of the bell. 

Eva had never been in a district school and was 
highly interested in all she saw and heard ; from the 
teacher's brief opening prayer to the reading of the 
little ones who had not yet wholly mastered the alpha- 
bet. As she noted Edgar Rowe's dignified yet win- 
ning manner toward all — from little Fannie Blake to 
the young men upon the " back seat ", she wondered 
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not that he was in some sort a hero in their eyes ; and 
yet he had not thought it beneath him to humbly 
petition Heaven for favor and guidance even in the 
simple duties of this back-woods school. "Strange 
how different are all the customs," she thought; 
"even religion is more sincere, less forbidding and 
formal — they use it every day!" And then the 
words recurred to her — "Why will not you accept 
the 'good tidings ' ? " 

At noon there was much fun and laughter, and free 
mingling in conversation between all ages and sizes ; 
nearly all brought their dinners, and the hour of inter- 
mission was full of innocent enjoyment. 

Eva began to think it might not be so great a trial 
to have "the teacher" board at Mrs. Bond's while she 
was there as she had imagined ; and when the school 
was dismissed at night (Friday night, and the Sun- 
day following would be New Year's), she was amused 
to hear them calling out as they left, "Good-night, 
teacher!" "Good-night, Mr. Rowe — wish you a 
Happy New Year!" and one little girl who had been 
sick when "teacher" boarded at her home, and whom 
he had taken great pains to comfort and amuse, came 
running and called out, "Quick! teacher — let me 
kiss you good-by for over Sunday ! " 

Eva laughed to see the tall young man stoop to 
the reach of the little one and return her kiss with 
fervor. 

"Good-night, little girlie — and wish mamma a 
Happy New Year for me." Catching Eva's amused 
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look he explained to her how he had earned so much 
gratitude. 

" I should call it love," said Eva. 

"So it is/* he answered gravely, "perhaps more 
pure and true than I can ever win from another." 

Eva told him it reminded her of Dickens' lines — 

** < When the lessons and tasks are all ended. 
And the school for the day is dismissed 
And the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good-night and be kissed ' — 

" You know the rest, no doubt ? " 
"Yes, and often feel like saying with their 
author — 

** * They are idols of hearts and of households — 

They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

His glory still gleams in their eyes I 
Oh ! these truants from home and from Heaven, 

They have made me more manly and mild, 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 

The kingdom of God to a child I ' " 

They all walked home together, and as soon as 
they were in sight of the house a black bundle of fur 
and frolic was seen to leap from the piazza and come 
bounding toward them. 

"Hi! Watchie — who is this.^" said Bess, as the 
dog came down to them, pointing to the teacher ; and 
Watch leaped upon him with two short barks of wel- 
come which she declared were " Rowe, Rowe ! 
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"He can talk," she said, "and understand talk — 
now see if he cannot ! " 

The dog was running on ahead and she took oflf 
one of her mittens and dropped it in the road and 
walked on to the house; then she suddenly said, 
•*Why! have I lost my mitten?" and instantly 
Watch cocked an ear and began to walk round her. 

"See?" said Bess, "he knows what 'lost' means." 

Then she held down the mitten she had and Watch 
sniffed it and began to bark. 

"Oh ! could you find it, Watchie? Well, go, then, 
go seek ! " and away he flew with his nose to the path, 
soon returning with the other mitten in his mouth, to 
be rewarded by Bess with much praise and a fine 
" meaty " bone. 

Bessie then proceeded to tell Eva how Watch came 
to have a middle name. "It's only Watch for short 

— his full name is Watchful Trusty Bond ! You see 
when the man brought him to us he put him down on 
the floor — a little fat chub hardly big enough to walk 

— and said, * Here he is — and if he's any like his 
mother he'll be watchful and trusty, and you can teach 
him almost anything.' He said Juno took up fetching 
ant! carrying of her own accord, and perhaps her pup 
woukl. Papa laughed at that, but one day about a 
year ago Watch had been with him into the woods 
with the team ; and when papa came in he said he 
had lost one mitten, and as he held it in his hand and 
was feeling in all his pockets to make sure, Watch 
kept stretching up to sniff at it, and then he wanted 
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ro go out ; he was gone half an hour or more and 
then he barked to come in ; and when I opened the 
door he almost pushed me over in his hurry to get to 
papa with the other mitten, that he'd been off and 
found and brought in his mouth. Now what do you 
think of that?" 

«*I think," said Eva, *'that in Boston you could sell 
him for a hundred dollars !" 

"Sell him? I guess not — for any number of 
dollars — the darling!" said Bess, giving him a hug 
which he returned by a *'lap" on her rosy cheek. 

*' But you've not told me why he has two names ? " 

** Oh ! from what the man said — I was little then, 
and I thought he meant we were to call him Watch- 
ful, and Trusty! And when the folks laughed at me 
mamma said we would — and so he is. We've often 
sent him with a note to papa in the field or the wood- 
lot just for fun, and we could if we needed to for any- 
thing ; all he wants is to be shown something papa, 
or any one, has worn, to go to that one, and the 
wrong one can't take what he carries from him." 

Before the week was gone Eva no longer wondered 
that Nannie should wish Mr. Rowe to board there all 
the time; the presence of such an one in the house — 
when that house is isolated upon a mountain — was 
proven to be an inestimable boon. From Mr. Bond 
to the baby-boy all received from him something to 
enjoy ; a new impetus, a lightening of the load of 
every-day duties ; a change in the routine unavoidable 
which often becomes wearing. 
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He seemed to know always the right thing to say, 
and the right time to say it ; when to speak, and 
when to be silent ; and the days were full of anticipa- 
tion — the evenings of realization. Sonietimes they 
all went to a neighbor's bouse, and again some of the 
young people were invited to Mr. Bond's. 

And at these gatherings there was always singing, 
and merriment, and lively discussion, of more than 
neighborhood affairs. Eva wondered how people 
wedged between these mighty mountains found out 
so much that was planned and passed in the great 
world outside. New music, literature, the work of 
orators, statesmen and divines, was as freely and intel- 
ligently canvassed as among those of greater preten- 
sions who met in the elegant drawing-rooms Eva was 
wont to frequent. 

"Mr. Rowe," said Bessie one evening, "when 
are we to have a spelling-school } Eva has never 
been to one in her life — think of that! We must 
have one for her before she leaves — oh, dear ! " 

Mr. Rowe smiled at her, though he felt more like 
echoing the mighty sigh with which she concluded, 
brought forth, he knew, by the thought of Eva's leav- 
ing. Carl, too, heard it and gave Bess a melancholy 
look as he began to sing — 

** You will meet — and yon ynW miss me, 
There will be one vacant chair — 
You will linger to caress me 
Ere you climb the chamber stair**; 

for it was Bessie's custom to kiss papa and mamma 
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before retiring, and Carl had a few times prevailed 
upon her to include him. 

*'H'm!" said Miss Bessie. "I was speaking of 
Eva ! But it will seem dull after you are both gone ; 
must you go Monday, surely ? '* 

" I must — and I do not dare to leave Eva behind, 
exposed to the wiles of all the festive youth here 
without my presence to counteract their charms! 
But about the spelling-school — neither have I ever 
been to one — prevail upon Mr. Rowe! I should so 
enjoy spelling down the school ! " 

*'Ho!" said Bess, "are you sure you caix spell 
'able'.?" 

But a night was agreed upon and given out in 
school, and expectation ran high among the larger 
scholars; for of all devices for the winter evening's 
amusement the spelling-school was accounted chief. 

" Will your company come. Nan ? " asked Charlie 
Stiles. 

"Yes, and I do hope, Charles, you will not get 
down on * baker ' ; I want to show city folks that we 
can spell, if we haven't their accomplishments." 

"Will they spell, or only come to «set on and look*, 
as Uncle Sim says } " 

"Carl will spell — I'm not sure about Eva — but 
that boy thinks he will enjoy spelling us all down ! " 

"Crackee! I'll lay in with Mr. Rowe to fire dic- 
tionary words at him !" 

None of the very small classes were allowed to 
come to these trials of spelling, so there were usually 
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seats for a few spectators; and there were always 
some of the parents present to see the fun. 

Those girls living farthest away often brought sup. 
per as well as dinner, and stayed at the school-house 
during the interim between the day-school and the 
beginning of the "spell"; and observing fathers — 
who probably knew how it was themselves — had been 
known to remark, " How much spryer them boys can 
do the chores a spellin*-school night I " 

Sure they were to be on hand some time before the 
commencement of exercises, which usually began at 
the time known as "early candle-light *' ; or as a wor- 
thy deacon whom I knew of, used to appoint evening 
prayer-meetings — "There will be services of prayer 
and praise at this house again a week from to-night, 
beginning as soon 's you can see to light a candle." 
By which he meant, at the time when you cannot see 
without lighting a candle — or some other illuminator! 

To picture the scene so novel to Eva, the reader 
must imagine a long, low room, having three windows 
upon each side and two at the end opposite the 
entrance; between these two was a small platform 
raised a few inches above the floor, and at the front of 
this was fixed the teacher's desk. 

Upon each side, the whole length of the room, was 
a seat fixed to the wall and all in one, though the 
desks in front were separated by narrow passages, 
each desk being meant to accommodate two ; and in 
front of these, separated hy a v/alk, was a low seat — 
all in one, with a " settle "-like back; and on this sat 
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all the younger scholars — upon spelling-school nights, 
the spectators. The stove was in the middle of tJie 
floor and on either side of the entrance were black- 
boards, and one between the two windows on the 
opposite end. 

The room was lighted with candles brought by the 
scholars, some in brass candlesticks as bright as gold; 
some in rusty iron ones ; and others yet, stuck in an 
augur-hole in a little block of wood. These were dis- 
posed about the room — two on a desk, and more 
on the teacher's if the supply was sufficient. 

When Eva entered, the room was abuzz with lively 
talk and laughter, and there was a solid group 
around the teacher's desk where one was trying the 
rest with Bible proper names. Eva looked at Mr, 
Rowe dismayed. "Do you ask them to spell those 
words ? I shall not dare to try ! " 

"I pledge myself not to pronounce one to yoii," he 
said, smiling at her dilated eyes and flushed cheeks. 

"I — believe — I would rather not spell at all!" she 
said, doubtfully. 

"Oh, yes!" said Nan, "I can't be happy with you 
down on that low seat with the old folks I" 

"Well, then, I'll do as you like." 

Mr. Rowe rang the bell, and the talking and laugh- 
ing simmered down to an occasional titter and a few 
whisperings of last words. 

" Please come to order " — tapping the desk with his 
pencil — "and as many as can find seats in front.'* 

When this was done some still remained standing 
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at the end of the room next to the door. TilHe 
Mason, one of the oldest girls, pulled Eva down in 
her lap, whispering, "Sit still till you're chosen — 
you're nothing but a dolly to hold, anyway!" 

A daring boy whispered to Carl that he "wished 
be was Til Mason ! " and then Mr. Rowe said — 

«* Please name two to choose the sides," and some- 
one immediately called, "Nannie Bond and Charlie 
Stiles"; whereupon these two proceeded to the head 
of the back seats, one on each side, and the teacher 
signed Nannie to begin. 

It was etiquette — only they would never have 
known it by that name — to choose the rows of spell- 
ers, first a girl and then a boy, and so on as long as 
there were enough to pair ; and it was held to be 
great lack ot judgment on the part of a chooser to 
bring two boys, or two girls together; and those who 
were known, or suspected of any especial liking for 
each other were sure to be placed side by side ; also 
the ones honored by being called upon to "choose 
up", were expected to call their own favorites to sit 
next to them. Carl was aware of this latter fact and 
had given Nan to understand that he expected to be 
her first choice. 

But Nannie did not promise him, and with a smile 
at the young "Boston chap ", she calmly and sweetly 
called " Edwin Fiske ", and some one added in a 
" stage whisper " — " commonly called ' Cuddie * " — 
which was true, though no one seemed to know any 
reason for the nickname unless it v\ras his small stature. 
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He was a fellow of great aptness in many respects 
— always ready with a witty reply to any joke — but 
of very poor scliolarship. Winter after winter he had 
been to school, yet could hardly read or spell passably. 
Dut Nan pitied him and liked to sit by him so she 
might covertly prompt his stumbling efforts; she 
knew, too, that it pleased him to be chosen near the 
head among the best spellers, and she meant to-night 
to brim his cup by calling Eva next to him. 

But Charlie had the next choice and boldly exer- 
cised his privilege by calling "Miss Eva Dana" to 
his side. He had privately informed the boys that he 
should have that "pretty Boston girl" to sit beside 
him, if they gave him a chance to choose up; and as 
they had assured him that he "dassent do it ", he was 
rather obliged to, in order to save his reputation. 

They chose alternately until the seats were filled, 
inviting the parents present, also, who one and all 
declined ; but so did not the scholars from another 
district who were present, and of whom there was 
great jealousy, as it was considered a disgrace to be 
spelled down by one outside the school. 

" I'd ruthcr that Boston feller would spell us down 
than anybody from the west side I " whispered one. 

Mr. Rowe began to pronounce the words; the first 
to Nannie, the next to Charlie, opposite, and so on 
alternately. 

With Nan's whispered help "Cuddie" bore himself 
bravely, but at length foundered hopelessly upon 
Strategem. S-t-r-a-t, strat, t-y ty, stratty "— 
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The first time around one of the "wcst-sitle" inter- 
lopers succumbed to Masquerade, amid the ill-con- 
cealed satisfaction of the school ; then the ranks 
began to fall before the bail of "words having the 
same pronunciation but different meanings", as — 
"air, the atmosphere; heir, one who inherits; new. 
not old; knew, did know"; etc. Who does not 
remember the vexatious list ? 

Then " Scripture proper names " did very deadly 
destruction for awhile, though "Cuddie" did himself 
proud hy staying up long enough to triumphantly 
spell Aaron — 

"Great A, little a, r-o-nt" but he fell before 
Moses, which he began " M-o-z, Mose " — and when 
Mr. Rowc smilingly shook his head, he said be was 
so tired he'd "ruther sit down and leave Moses to the 
Rushes!" which "brought down the house", old 
folks and all ; because, the scholars to whom the word 
would come next in order were brothers named Rush. 

Nannie was delighted that her guests did them- 
selves credit; for Eva, though her color came and 
went at every word she tried, stood up valiantly until 
there were only left beside her, Tillie Mason, Nannie, 
Carl and Bess, whose eyes glowed with excitement as 
she nodded at Carl to intimate that she should yet 
v.inquish him. He was whispering to Tillie about 
half the time, and when she missed on Acquiesce 
advised her to "acquiesce to her fate " ; and when she 
sat down behind him, said he was "so tired", too, that 
be believed he would abdicate in Eva's favor. 
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E.-s had 'jieiziirr,-; -■- •- i^-r.^^'-cni ia her rr:wsrs ; she 
v-:r.;ur«i to Trhi.sc'.r : . N'in :'*^: i'r.-i sii^no-i "to have 
a spell upcn h-ar!" :ir. 1 ynt :>.en llr. Rjwe pr<v 
n'".ur.ced a vcr'. zo her — Friv:i:ic!:; a::ii she began 
snarrly, " P-r-e-;, prai, -^ — Pr^iia " — 

'• No — once more — Pr:'-j<iice." 

'- Oh:" rhcu^ht E.-n, -'.i-.x ill'.y d me! there's a 
] in "here '. " - P-r-c-i. prai. ;-j, yi " — 

Mr. Rove shook his head i:: i she drr^cped into a 
seat beside Char'ie Stilis, ti h:a ^reat sa:Ufacdon. 
He rrjde light of h-;r vixition. "X-v^r cizd," he 
said, '■ ws car.'t t-e expected :o =peU ever;.;?::-^ i:i one 

There ^oes Xir.: Not if Ikrsi '.sti thr. :\:::jr beat 
her, MI shake her — see her eyes s-L::e : She's a 
c-Lite or.e '. " 

"Di-jerrecitype" was the » :ri ••> Car!. 

"D-2, da, g-c-r" — seeir.^ tho le-i^h-'r im:'.e, he 
piused sci after an ir.itir.t's h---si:at::ri sjti.  I think 
I", si; for one, before I spc'.; it I " ar. : Bt'>s made 
a pretense of clappir.^ her hir.is _: him ia she went 
Ln hesitatingly thrcugli the lon^ wcri. 

Then she spelled on and on, u;it:I Mr. Rowe looked 
at his watch and said — 

" Oniy once on a word now, Bessie — Acoustics ! " 

"What is the definition, please?" sali Bess, to 
whom the word was new. 

Carl whispered to her that it was *' A stick for driv- 
M^C oowx ", and Itcss laughed out loud and said, " I 
I if you please ". 
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"Any one!" called the teacher, and then she 
spelled it before another could try. 

Before nine o'clock the scene of all this jollity was 
dark and deserted — only an echoing laugh, or an 
occasional bit of song floating on the frosty night air 
told that there were any "innocents abroad" in the 
region. When they were once more in Mrs. Bond's 
snug sitting-room Eva told Mr. Rowe that at home 
she should be just beginning to enjoy the evening 
instead of being about to retire I 

He looked at her intently, but did not at once 
reply. He was thinking how long those bright 
cheeks would keep their bloom, those beautiful eyes 
their lustre, or more important still, the heart its 
innocence and truth, in the round of fashionable gai- 
ety and late hours with which she had confessed her- 
self familiar. Oh ! could she be transplanted now to 
better soil and a purer atmosphere, what might she 
not become! And who could measure the happiness 
of him by whose hearth she should be content to 
dwell — lending her charms to him alone! He forgot 
her actual presence in the vision his fancy conjured, 
and gave a sigh so deep that innocent Nan pitied him 
for being over- wearied. 

"Nay, girlie — my thoughts were wool-gathering — 
I am not tired. Miss Eva, would not you soon bo 
surfeited with the life we mountaineers lead ? Has it 
not begun to pal! already? Could you endure it a 
month —a year — a lifetime .'" 

"Endure it I Yes, enjoy it, if" — she paused and 
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sat silently turning the ruby ring upon her finger, and 
for the first time it occurred to the young man that it 
might have a significance ; might be a pledge which 
would — or should — debar him from the indulgence 
of such fancies as had of late thronged his brain. 

The thought brought a pang which told him what 
root these fancies had taken, and he sternly, if silently, 
addressed himself — 

"What — you! A poor medical student without 
home or means — aspire to the favor of this fair, for- 
tunate being, who has everything which the world 
counts as placing her out of your reach ? In a few 
days she will go away out of your sight, and all will be 
as though you had never met." "Ah ! will it?" said 
the mocker ; and there came to his mind, with a new 
sense of their meaning, some words of a song — 

•* Sure when we loaned thee awhile to fair England, 
Little we thought of the lone winter day f 
Little we thought of the blot on the sunshine 
Over the mountain, and over the bay I " 

The bringing of the books for "even-song" and 
prayer roused him to the present, and when Mr. Bond 
asked him to offer prayer, the petition which his lips 
framed was from a heart stayed on Him to whom it 
rose. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



AN EARNEST APPEAL. 



SUNDAY evening, according to custom, and by 
previous appointment, there was a meeting in 
the school-house, conducted by Mr. Rowe. His 
allotted time for boarding at Mr. Bond's was out, but 
at their earnest solicitation he had remained over the 
Sabbath, and in that time he and ** sober judgment" 
had taken council together, and upon that evening he 
thought of Eva, not as the lovely being whom it would 
be bliss to keep by him for all time, but as one out- 
side the fold whom he would fain persuade to enter; 
and in secret he prayed that he might be helped of 
the spirit to plant in her mind a seed, however small, 
which should take root and bring to her a blessed 
fruitage. 

Always earnest and impressive upon this subject, 
this night he was impassioned and eloquent. Who 
could listen to his words and believe that the feeling 
which prompted them came from self, or the faith 
which they typified was a myth — a device of man 
alone } 

Not Eva ; she was more moved than by all the dis- 
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sertations and learned arguments to which she had 
listened wearily, in the grand church to which she 
went, once at least, each Sunday, to please Uncle 
John. It seemed to be to her alone that this fervent 
voice was saying — 

"Time, if not ability, would fail me in presenting 
learned arguments to convince any before me of the 
joy, the comfort, the peace, bestowed on one who 
accepts the sacrifice made by the Man Divine, that 
whosoever will may come. In this Book" — laying 
his hand upon the Bible open before him — " is to be 
found the best argument — the one on which all 
others are based. 'Jesus saith unto him* — and unto 
you and me — *I am the way, the truth and the life; 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me.' 

"And here is the promise — 

" * I will not leave you comfortless ; I will come to 
you.' 

"*But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach 
you all things and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.' 

*** Peace I leave with you, my peace I give you; 
not as the world givcth, give I unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.' 

"I have heard persons say — in effect, if not in 
these exact words, *Oh! religion is all right for the 
old who are past enjoying earth's pleasures ; or for 
the sick and dying ; but who that is young and happy 
wants to be thmking of such things ? ' 
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"All such would I entreat to wait not till age or 
disease come upon you before accepting the benefits 
of a Saviour's redeeming love ; for * I that speak unto 
)ou' can testify that faith in Him, acceptance of His 
promises, and the guidance of His counsels, give life a 
fullness of joy which nothing else imparts ! And if 
His Spirit direct you not in living, how shall it com- 
fort you in dying? It is for life that you need it — 
for life that the Comforter is promised. 

"You have no weary pilgrimage to make, to secure 
this blessing; you need not wait for the troubling 
of the waters, like those who watched Bethesda's pool. 
To-night is the Heavenly Guest knocking at the door 
of your heart, and you have but to open unto Him and 
He will come in and abide with you, and evermore 
shall be yours that peace which the world can never 
give — nor take away. But take not my word for 
it — seek for yourselves, and know of your own 
understanding. 

"Search the Scriptures, for these are they which 
testify of Him who said — 

" * Take my yoke upon you and learn of me ; for I 
am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.' " 

He sat down, and some one began the hymn — 

** In the silent midnight watches 

List thy bosom's door ; 
How it knocketh, knocketh, knocketh I 

Knocketh evermore I 
Say not 'tis thy pulses beating — 

'Tis thy heart of am 1 
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'Tis thy Saviour knocks, and crieth, 
Rise I and let me in I 

** Death comes down with reckless footsteps 

To the hall and hut ; 
Think you death will tarry knocking 

Though the door be shut? 
Jesus knocketh long, and waiteth. 

But the door is fast ! 
Grieved away thy Saviour goeth — 

Death breaks in at lastl " 



There were but the four of them to walk home 
together, as Mr. Bond and Bess had remained with 
"mamma", who had been ailing through the day with 
headache and chilliness — "only a cold", she said. 

Carl drew Nannie's hand within his arm, with a 
great show of gallantry, and when she said — 

"I will walk with Eva!" Mr. Rowe spoke — "I 
will walk with Eva — if she does not object." 

She took his offered arm in silence, and in silence 
they followed Carl and Nan, who were soon too far 
ahead to be distinguishable in the darkness, but not 
for their cheery voices to be heard. 

Eva felt a new sense of protection by the side of 
this almost stranger, and a pang at the thought that a 
stranger he would doubtless ever remain. 

To-morrow she was going back to the life she had 
for a time forgotten ; but would she ever forget this i 

And there was waiting for her that proud and con- 
fident man who had scarcely been in her mind since 
she had been apart from him, but to whom she was, 
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in a manner, pledged. She began now to compare 
hira with this country-school teacher. Each was a 
model of manly strength and comeliness, but in all else 
how unlike! and if she had sometimes thought, when 
Arthur Floyd was in his repellant moods, that he was 
not worthy of her trust and love, here was one of 
whom she was similarly unworthy. 

Suddenly she asked a question — "Mr. Rowe, do 
you believe in predestination?" 

"I believe nothing happens except according to 
God's purpose." 

"It must have been that which brought me here — 
I begin to understand it a little. I am glad I came, 
though to-morrow I shall leave it all, but the mem- 
ory — that will go with me to the end of my days ! " 

"And with me!" said Edgar, involuntarily, and 
then stopped, thinking of other lines of the poem 
from which Carl had quoted a bit as applicable to Eva. 

He closed his lips resolutely, to keep from saying 
to her the words which filled his mind — 

"You go as light'y as you came — 
Your life is wcil without me ; 
Wliat care you Hint tliesc hitU will close 
Like prison walls atmut nief " 

Eva wondered a little at his silence, and as they 
nearcd the door she said — 

" I fear you think my t-ilk a little strange, but I 
have lately been trying to understand the 'why' of 
things; and I think this one is becoming plain to 
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me — I mean why I was so anxious to come up here 
with Carl — oh ! I shall be forever glad I did ! " 

Edgar wondered a little what cause she had, but 
they were at the door, and he did not ask ; he won- 
dered, too, who should make plain to him the 'why * of 
this human butterfly's flitting across his path, only to 
flit away again, leaving the landscape darkened. 

Upon entering Ihey found Mrs. Bond had retired 
and Mr. Bond told Nannie rather anxiously that she 
seemed feverish and not as well as before dark. 

Teddy, too, was ailing and fretful ; and though he 
had been in bed and asleep, he was then awake and 
insisted upon coming out to see his "pitty wady". 
Eva took him in her arms in a low rocker before the 
fire, and knew not how sweet a picture she made, 
holding the lovely child against her breast as she 
gently rocked and sang him again to forgetfulness. 

In the morning Mrs. Bond felt unable to rise, and 
Teddy was ill enough to be wliolly unlike his good- 
natured little self, and perversely clung to Eva and 
would have none of his own. 

**Oh!" said anxious Nan, "how I wish you could 
stay a few days longer ! I shall be so much more 
lonely to have you go when mamma is sick — and 
what will console Teddy } '* 

"Eva," said Carl, "why do you not stay, to com- 
fort Nan and her boy, a few days longer? You 
surely are not afraid to come home alone, and have no 
school-duties hounding you, like poor me I Besides, 
I am not a help, as you will be." 
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Eva considered ; here had she been staying two 
weeks for her own pleasure ; should she now refuse to 
tarry a few days to gratify those to whom she was 
indebted for so much favor? Nannie's look of tearful 
entreaty, and Mrs. Bond's earnest solicitation — "if 
she would not feel it asking too much" — decided her, 
and she laid away her wraps and saw Carl depart with- 
out her, though she had small faith in her powers of 
consolation or help in time of trouble. 

Before noon Mrs. Bond arose and seemed so much 
better that her husband felt no hesitation in leaving 
her with Eva and Nannie while he took a load of 
wood, promised for that day, to the village; and 
accordingly he started away directly after dinner. 
For an hour or mor^ Mrs. Bond sat up and talked 
with the girls in her usual happy fashion, several 
times expressing her pleasure at Eva's consenting to 
remain. 

Among other things, the meeting of the evening 
before was mentioned and Eva said — 

"Mr. Rowe has mistaken his calling, if he means 
to be a doctor — he should be a preacher; his words 
last night were most impressive!" 

"Dear girl," said Mrs. Bond, "did they not appeal 
to your heart and understanding?" 

"Yes," said Eva, slowly, "I was 'almost per- 
suaded' ro rise and say before them all, 'Lord, I 
believe ! help thou mine unbelief! ' " 

" Cannot you say it now ? Say to the ever-listen« 
ing ear — 
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*** Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me'? 



>>» 



"I believe I can/' said Eva, with filling eyes; **but 
is that enough ? " 

''No, dear, that surely is not all that makes a 
Christian ; but that is the first of all — all else follows 
by the blessing of His holy spirit which is never with- 
held from those who truly seek it. "Ask and ye 
shall receive ; seek and ye shall find ; him that Com- 
eth unto me I will in no wise cast out" — these are 
but a few of His promises — to you, to all ! I would 
be so glad to know that you accept Heaven's Christ- 
mas Gift." 

Eva went and kissed her. " Dear Mrs. Bond," she 
said, "if I had sooner known such followers as you 
and Nannie I had never been a scorner — and I do 
feel now like saying, 'Dear Lord, I give myself to 
Thee — 'tis all that I can do' I " 

"With joy will He accept the gift! But look not 
to faulty mortals for example — look only to the 'elder 
brother ' — * the author and finisher of our faith '. Fol- 
low Him and fear not. 

"Nannie, dear, this is 'the answer* — as you 
thought I Give thanks — and never doubt that all 
His plans are perfect and for good, however blind 
they seem." 

Not long after this she complained of chilliness, and 
pains in the chest, and her breathing became labored ; 
and Nannie covered her warmly in bed and made use 
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of such remedies as she was able, but without afford- 
ing her any relief. 

"Oh, mammal" she said, "I do so wish we had- 
sent for Dr. Fales by papa — you need something 
more than I have to give you ! " 

"I'm afraid I do, dear one; but I felt so comfort- 
able — I did not think I would need the doctor when 
papa left." 

She seemed to grow worse so fast that Nannie was 
in despair. Oh ! if papa would only come — if she 
bad only some one to send to the village I 

Watch scented trouble in the air, it seemed, for he 
followed Nan about wilh an inquiring look, and when 
she looked to see if her father might be in sight, he 
would place his paws on the window-sill and gaze, too, 
down the road. 

Suddenly Eva thought of Bessie's relation of his 
carrying notes to her father, and she spoke — 

"Nannie, why not send the dog to meet your father 
with a note explaining, and so save time in bis going 
for the doctor.'" 

" Oh, Eva ! why didn't I think of that sooner ? He 
has never been sent in just such a way, and perhaps 
^e will not go right, but 'twill do no harm to try 
him." 

Quickly she wrote a few lines and tied the paper to 
his collar ; then she took down a coat which her father 
wore about the house, and showing it to Watch, 
said — 

"Find papa, Watchiel and give him this" — touch* 
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ing the note. "Go give it to papa — good dog. 
Understand ? Now, go seek ! " 

The excited dog gave one sniff at the coat and ran 
to the door, and Nannie's heart beat high as she saw 
him disappear down the road 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

MOTHERLESS. 

MR. BOND was homewatx] bound, about a mile 
out from the village; a neighbor was just 
ahead of him with a horse and sleigh, and they were 
jogging leisurely along talking together when Mr. 
Clark sufldcnly exclaimed — 

"Ain't that your dog, Bond, coming round the bend 
there at such a rate ? " 

Mr. Bond stood up to look. "Yes, that is Watch. 
I'm afraid there is trouble at home. He would not 
come here alone unless sent." 

The panting dog came up and leaped upon the sled 
with a joyiul bark and Mr, Bond had the note ofif and 
read in a moment and made its news known to his 
neighbor, 

"You drive rigbt along home, Amos," said Mr. 
Clark, "and I'll go back for the doctor. I can go 
quicker with the sleigh, and Nan'll want you there." 

" It's good of you, Clark, and I will not forget it," 
said Mr. Bond with feeling, as the sympathetic friend 
turned back toward the village. 
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It was near time for dismissal and Mr. Bond called 
at the school-house and took Bessie along, telling Mr. 
Rowe the bad tidings and how it came to him. 

"I am going to Chase's to-night," said Edgar, "and 
will come up to learn how you find her, after supper." 

As soon as she arrived, Bessie went in to kiss her 
mother, and came out frightened and in tears. 

"There, dear little sister, try and keep calm so 
you can help — you'll have to get the supper, mostly, 
I guess," said wise Nannie. 

But poor little Bess had never seen her mother, nor 
anyone, so sick ; and she trembled and clung to her 
sister in an agony of fear and grief. 

The intelligent dog eyed his playmate with sympa- 
thetic look, and tried to comfort her with silent kisses 
on her cheek and hands, and kept close to her when 
at length she sat down and coaxed Teddy to her lap, 
to relieve Eva, to whom he had clung nearly all day. 

Well might the little girl weep, and the strong hus- 
band and father look suddenly worn and aged. For 
the doctor when he came confirmed their worst fears. 
Pneumonia in bad form had settled upon Mrs. Bond, 
and the tender mother, the loving wife, the ever-kind 
friend was in the greatest danger. Nay — they, the 
children, husband, and all the friendly neighborhood, 
were in danger! Not she whose work was well done, 
and whose exceeding great reward was near at hand ! 

When Mr. Rowe called, a little late in the evening, 
he found no one in the kitchen but Eva ; Nannie and 
bcr father were in Mrs. Bond's room, and Bessie had 
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been persuaded to go to bed. The little boy was 
undressed and sleeping on the lounge; and Eva, sit- 
ting on a hassock with her head pillowed beside him, 
was so weary and frightened that she was crying 
silently, and could not disguise it when Mr. Rowe 
came softly near and spoke to her. 

** Tears, Miss Eva ? Is she then so bad ? " 
Eva told him what the doctor had said and added — 
** Oh ! I wish you were staying here now ! " 
" I came prepared to stay to-night if I could be of 
any service," he said, and she reached out her hand 
to him in silent thanks. 

He clasped it in his, and finding it cold and trem- 
bling, saw how unnerved she was and began to talk to 
her much as he would have done to Bessie. 

" You have over-taxed your mind and body, and I 
am going to prescribe a remedy. You know I mean 
one day to be a physician, do you not ? Now I want 
you to leave this little man to me and go at once to 
bed and to sleep ; trouble is new to you." 

"Yes, and I know not how to bear it — even 
another's; and what — oh! what would I do in Nan- 
nie's place ! " 

** Nannie has an ever-present help. Miss Dana, and 
so, too, may you have. Will you not seek it } " 

She understood him, but he hardly knew the mean- 
ing of the smile that outshone her tears for an instant 
as she looked up at him and said — 

**I feel a little comforted already — Good-night!" 
Mr. Bund thanked Edgar warmly for coming* to 
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stay, and together they persuaded Nannie to go to ber 
chamber with Bessie. 

"You must keep up your strength and courage, 
little sister ! *' said Mi*. Rowe. 

** I know," said Nan, sadly. " I shall "need them 
all, and more, if" — a piteous glance finished the 
sentence. 

"More will be g^ven you, dear Nannie — leave it all 
with Him and rest in peace to-night 'Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.' " 

And Nannie, too, went to her room "a little 
comforted ". 

Before she woke in the morning Mr. Rowe had 
harnessed Bonnie and gone after Aunt Hitty, who 
came to stay as long as needed. Uncle Simeon came, 
too, to attend to affairs at the barn, that Mr. Bond 
might be free to devote all his time to the comfort of 
his troubled household. Bessie remained at home 
from school, and to her and Teddy Eva devoted her- 
self with unfailing patience. 

Mr. Rowe stayed in the house every night, at Dr. 
Fales' request, having the remedies with instructions 
for their use in case of any sudden change — to save 
sending for the doctor, as they would else be sure to 
do. 

« 

And for the few troubled days and nights which 
followed all the house seemed to depend upon "the 
teacher's " unfailing cheer and strength. 

Eva counted the hours of his absence, and hailed 
his return with a feeling of utter dependence. But 
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"^■^ " vith all the loving care of husband, children and 
A^t^ iends, it became evident that earth could not long 
f^sfi^ lim Nancy Bond. 

oSt^» She herself knew it, and upon Thursday afternoon 
\ t'tii -" ' to her husband — 
1^ 6- ft Amos, I am called — and I am ready!" 
B- %%\ s ''^^^ * weak hand to the head bowed beside 
W "t^ nd spoke — only a few words, but never to be 
%\ 4^ .e„_ 
3O ar love! you've nothing to regret. My life 

with you has been blest, and the end is peace. Hold 
fast to the faith that gives me joy in this hour — to 
the promises of Him who died for us that whether 
we wake or sleep, we should live together with 
Him." 

Dr. Fales had just before this left, assuring Mr. 
Bond that he had employed every known means for 
her relief, but could see no hope. 

"It is a hard trial. Bond ! But you, and she, too, 
have long known where to look when the help of man 
is vain — and it is appointed unto all, 'once to die'." 

A cough racked her at intervals, and her short and 
labored breat!:ing prevented much speech; but when 
the rays of the sinking sun stole in at the western 
window and brightly illumined the room, she smiled 
to see it, and whispered — 

•"Death's but a nigHtl 'iirill soon be done — 
And [hen shall rise the glorious sun 
Which brings with never-ending lay. 
The perfect light of Heaven'a own da;'!' 
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When Mr. Rowe came she said to him, "Edgar, 

'comfort ye my people* — and do God's work where- 
ever you find it." 

Watch came and laid his silky head upon the edge 
of the bed and gazed with dumb fondness at his 
beloved mistress, who gave him one caress and 
said — 

" He did all he could for me. Good fellow I " and 
the dog went away as though he, too, had taken leave 
of his best friend. 

Suddenly looking about the room she perceived 
that Miss Dana was not there, and spoke her name 
questioningly. 

"I will bring her," said Edgar. He went to the 
sitting-room, but it was empty ; then he looked into 
the parlor — the fire had been neglected and it was 
cold and dark and deserted there. He crossed the 
room to the door of Eva's bedroom, and spoke her 
name ; no answer — but the door was ajar, and in the 
further corner, crouching upon the floor with face hid- 
den upon an ottoman, was a shivering little figure 
vainly trying to smother the sobs which convulsed 
her. Love and pity so swelled Edgar's breast at the 
sight that he forgot to choose his words, as he raise#l 
her from the floor — 

"Darling! why are you here alone .^ Mrs. Bond 
has asked for you — come with me ! " 

She clung to him in wild affright. "Oh! Mr. 
Rowe — I have never looked on death; and I am so 
airaid ! I cannot — cannot see her die I " 
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" Eva, dearest, try to be a little calmer, and listen 
to me ! " 

She hushed her crying as best she could, and 
allowed him to lead her to the warm sitting-room, 
where, still holding her trembling hand, he spoke to 
her — 

"Believe me, Eva, there is no fear in the death of 
His saints ! Pray compose yourself to listen, for Mrs. 
Bond, I think, wishe3 to speak to you ; and you will 
not be sorry to hear her words, though she can say 
but little. Will you come now ? *' 

She nodded, but held to his hand like a frightened 
child and whispered, " Stay by me, please ! " 

Nannie came forward as she shrinkingly entered, 
and clasped her in her arms. 

"Forgive me, dear Eva, I forgot you; but mamma 
did not I See — she smiles at you — she wants to tell 
you that death has no terrors for those who trust in 
Him who said, 'He that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live *. Was not that it, dear 
mamma ? " 

"Yes. Remember, dear child, *if we confess our 
sins, He is faithful and just to forgive our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness '. Be steadfast in 
the faith, and stay with Nannie yet a little longer — if 
you can. She will be lonely, but she has the Com- 
forter — my precious woman-child 1 " 

The sound of Bessie's bitter crying roused her to 
another effort. 

"Bessie — my Iambi Chxlst the Good Shepherd 
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will lead you where I go ! Follow Him, for there we 
need not part ! " 

**0h, mamma!" sobbed the heart-broken child, 
" fake me with you — I want to go now ! " 

** He has not called you, darling; wait His time. 
You have something to do here first — help sister and 
Teddy I " 

Nannie brought the wondering boy and held him 
to his mother's caress. "Teddy," she said, ''mamma 
is going away; stay with sister, and be a good 
boy I " 

Teddy had been used to that admonition when for 
any reason his mother was obliged to go away with- 
out him ; and though bewildered by the strange man- 
ner of papa, and everybody, he answered sweetly — 

•'Es, me tay wiv Nannie an* pitty wady," and she 
smiled to see him turn away content and reach his 
arms to Eva, who took him with her to the sitting- 
room window to watch for Aunt Flora, who was 
expected that night. 

Mr. Rowe came and sat near, and from the heart of 
each arose a silent prayer that the only sister might 
be in time to receive a parting word from the one she 
held so dear. 

The darkness deepened, the stars shone out above 
the mountain — the lamps were lighted within; and 
to the anxious watchers the departing one still looked 
up with love in her fading eye — still now and then 
spoke with full consciousness. And at last the child 
of her first love and care — whom she had never 
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ceased to regard as "little Flora" — arrived, not too 
late. 

Mrs. Bond seemed to be dozing, but when her sis- 
ter bent above her, she looked up with a smile of 
instant recognition, and spoke quite clearly — 

" Sweet sister ! praise God! He has answered my 
last prayer I I knew you would grieve if I went before 
you came — it is all right now and my joy is full I " 

She lay quiet a little time longer — the fluttering 
breath each moment growing less, until suddenly 
she looked up at her weeping sister with the smile of 
Heaven's own peace upon her face. 

" Why ! " she said, " I thought it was coming night 
But no! the day is breaking — Flora, dear, it is all 
light ! " 

Almost instantly thereafter the feeble breath was 
gone, but the smile did not fade. 

"Heaven's morning breaks and earth's vain shad- 
ows flee," said Edgar Rowe; and Eva, who stood witb 
her arms about Nannie, added in a voice fervent w;;ii 
supplication — 

" In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me I " 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 



EVA RETURNS HOME. 



WELL, they buried out of sight under the frozen 
turf and cold snow, all that was mortal of the 
fond mother and faithful wife; and to her own it 
seemed that earth held no more of joy — or home of 
comfort 

And the return to that home " after the funeral " ! 

Too many know its pain — I need not to picture it ; 
but not even the pang when first we say, "She is 
dead *', is so bitter as that return. 

How still is the house! How empty the rooms! 
Tho' there be many friendly faces, she is gone 1 

There is her chair, her work-basket — perhaps with 
the threaded needle still in some piece of work on 
which she was busy for our comfort ! 

There are her clothes, her books, and the plants she 
loved so much to tend; but oh! how lone they look-! 
How dark the night shuts down, how loud and sol- 
emn the ticking of the clocks how mournful the sound 
of the wind 1 
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" Oh, Thou v/ho driest the mourner's tear, 
How sad this world would be. 
If when by woes o*envhelmed here. 
We could not turn to Thee! " 

When this family re-entered their house after the 
burial, Mr. Bond went straight to his room and shut 
the door, 

Nannie walked about with a look which made Mr, 
Rowe check her aimless wandering with an arm about 
her as he said — 

** Nannie J dear little sister of my faith — my heart 
bleeds for you ! But is not the * Comforter ' with 
you r 

** Yes," she said, the tears raining down her cheeks. 
•" Oh, yes ; else I could not bear it I was thinking of 
the words they sang — 



** * When you pace the lonely dwelling — 
Weep not tor met 
Though with grief your hearts are swelling — 
Weep not for ni«i ' 

" and I will try not ; mamma would want me to *be of 
good cheer ', I know. Try if you can comfort Bessie, 
and I will go to papa," 

She passed into her mother's room, where they soon 
heard her speaking to her father with calmness, and, 
they doubted not, wisdom. 

**It's a tough blow," said Uncle Simeon, "but 
Amos mustn't give up; he's got Nancy right over 
ag in in that little gal ! " 

"Yes," said Aunt Hitty, "she's got the heart of a 
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child and the head of a woman ; and she's a blessing 
to everything she comes a-nigh." 

"Amen!" said Eva, in her heart, as she beguiled 
Teddy to come with her from where he was in the 
way of those preparing supper. 

Bessie had disappeared, and Mr. Rowe went in 
search of her, and found her in the same dark corner 
where Eva had tried to hide from the dreaded sight of 
death. 

Her little form was convulsed with grief and she 
was moaning, "Oh, mamma! oh. my mamma! what 
can I do without you } " 

Edgar felt his own tears starting, as he raised her 
to her feet and folded his arms about her. 

"Bessie, Nannie sent me to comfort you. Will 
you let me try } " 

" Nobody can ! " she sobbed ; but clung to him and 
laid her head on his breast as he drew her to his lap 
in an easy-chair in the deserted parlor. 

But how to comfort her.^ — the passionate little one 
who was midway between Teddy's unconsciousness 
and Nannie's full undcrstinuling. 

He felt that words could never do it, and he sfwke 
none ; only stroking the throbbing head with tender 
hand, and letting her weep unchecked. 

Presently her sobs grew less, and she lay passive 
in his gentle clasp; only long sighs telling of the 
storm that had passed ; and when Nannie and her 
father together came to look for her she was forgetful 
of it all — asleep in his arms ! 
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"You have well fulfilled her injunction — 'Conifurt 
ye my people'," said Mr. Bond, "and Heaven will 
bless you for it!" 

"Mr. Bond," whispered Edgar, "when you shut 
yourself up alone I was afraid for you; but you find 
His grace sufficient, even for this?" 

"Yes; how else can I follow Him who said, 'The 
cup that my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it V For what else is our faith but to sustain us in 
affliction? " 

It was quite dark when Bessie awoke with a start 
and frightened cry ; but a strong arm gently restrained 
her, a kind voice reassured her; and she presently 
walked out with Mr. Rowe to the supper which 
had been kept for them, with a tranquil air that 
lightened her father's sadness and made Eva say to 
herself — 

"In this man are vested all the attributes which 
deserve the confidence of children, the respect of 
men, the love of women ! " To Mrs, Carey, who 
shared her room that night, she said — 

" I know now for what I was led to come up here! 
J have seen the Christian whom I would fain be like, 
and — many things have become plain to me, 1 have 
learned to know my own mind ; and at my return t 
have many things to do, and some to undo ! " 

Mrs. Carey understood her and said, "Thank 
H-'avcn, Eva, that this knowledge has come to you 
before it is too late ! " 

" Yes, I shall never cease to do that ; and it was SU 
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brought about by the working of His spirit in that 
little girl — Nannie." 

In secret she recalled her feeling toward Arthur 
Floyd — her admiration of his striking personal beauty 
and many attractive qualities — and also her half-guilty 
feeling that in spite of all, he was not the one to 
whom she could be happily united in a life-long com- 
pact. Now she was sure of that — and of one other 
thing, which she hardly dared to think — never to 
mention to any being! For this other young man, 
on whom all creatures tender and helpless might 
safely depend, would never think of her except as 
the childish girl he had helped to reassure, just as he 
might have done Bess. 

She thrilled at the memory of his *• Darling", and 
"Eva, dearest", upon that sad night; yet she reflected 
that they were but from an impulse of pity such as he 
would feel for a child who appealed to his sympathy. 

She could not know that a similar expression was 
in Edgar Rowe's mind every time his eyes fell upon 
her — every time when, amid the duties of the day or 
the silence of the night, he thought of her. He 
believed she did not remember his rash slip of the 
tongue — if, indeed, she noticed it at all — and he had 
since then kept careful guard ; for Nannie, in speak- 
ing of Eva one day, had innocently let fall that the 
beautiful ring which she wore was the token of her 
engagement. 

Still he felt that this girl, whom a month ago he 
had never seen, had awakened in him a sentiment 
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hitherto unknown but never to be forgotten. And if 
she was pledged to another — oh! why had Heaven 
brought her here, to show him the grace and beauty 
which captivated his heart and mind, only to leave 
him desolate ? When, a few days before she went 
honii;, Eva herself answered this question, he said 
within himself, "Be still, my soul, and know it is the 
Lord ! " Aunt Hitty had put a spoke in the wheel of 
fate by speaking to Eva of the plan which she alone 
had originated and which by reason of much contem- 
plation she had come really to believe in, viz. : tliat 
Edgar and Nannie would one day wed and be "the 
happiest couple alive ! " Covertly watching them 
thereafter, Eva, too, thought it probable ; but before 
that, she had taken off the ruby ring and hidden it 
away, convinced that she could never — never trust 
her life to its giver! For how could she depend on 
him — in time of sickness and death, how should he 
comfort her, who had no hope, no faith for his own 
needs — how should he solace others ? 

She one evening asked Mr. Rowe if he remembered 
her wondering to him, why she had come up here in 
winter, and that he had told her of his belief. " I 
was a scorner, Mr. Rowe. I boldly said I'd never 
seen the Christian 1 would be like, and He brought 
me here, to show me by Nannie's life and her 
mother's death the joy of a believer. Now it is my 
purpose, however humbly and afar off, to follow Him 
who died, that I might never perish. And it was 
Nannie's words and inHusncc that brought it about." 
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"My dear, faithful little Nannie!" said M»-. Rowe. 
**She has plentifully received, and freely she gives of 
His spirit. 'Thanks be unto God for His unspeak- 
able gift/ " 

He did not trust himself to say nrore to her; but to 
One he said, " So that she is thine, dear Lord, what 
matter if on earth we meet no more? 'Even so. 
Father, for so it seemcth good in thy sight ! ' " 

Still the heart is human, and had Eva known the 
pang it cost him to bid her a tranquil good-by with no 
word of the love and longing he felt, she had not 
smiled so bravely, or given him so brief a glance from 
her tender blue eyes — so light a clasp of the hand I 
Instead, she surely would have shown him " How 
weak and fond a woman " waited, " behind her silken 
armor*' ! 

And he — could he but have divined the secret she 
was at such pains to hide — would have clasped her 
close and cried like Jacob, "I will not let thee go!" 

But they "passed each other on the way", an J 
neither guessed the other's sadness ! 

Mr. Wade welcomed Eva home with great joy, and 
the tidings of her choice of that "good part which 
shall not be taken away" with fervent thanksgiving. 

"I have now no fear," he said, "in telling you 
something which I thought might disturb you ; for 
what is the wealth of the world compared with the 
inheritance of Heaven } Your money, Eva, which I, 
and everyone, thought safely invested, has been lost 
by extensive failures that have ruined many a one less 
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able to bear it than you ; for this will make no differ- 
ence to you as far as actual needs are concerned, 
though you can no longer be reckoned a great 
heiress." 

*' Uncle, do you think it will make any difference 
with my friends, or any whom I have considered as 
such?" 

" I have thought it might ; but would you con- 
sider one lost by it worth regretting ? " 

"No, yet I should be sorry to find one thus unwor- 
thy who cared for 'the heiress ' alone ! " 

She was not thinking of Authur Floyd in particu- 
lar, but Uncle John was ; and he believed this would 
prove him *nt)t worthy of regret'; no doubt he had 
heard Eva's loss discussed in the society he fre- 
quented, before she herself was aware of' it; and in 
spite of his being accounted sole heir to a wealthy 
uncle, Mr. Wade could not help attributing to him the 
motive of money-seeking in his attentions to Eva — 
time would tell. 

Eva dreaded the interview with the lover she was 
bound to discard. Now that she had learned some- 
thing of what love could be, it did not seem a thing 
to speak lightly about, or to be slighted in another; 
nnd she sighed to think* how hard a task she might 
find it. If the proud young "prince" chose to 
upbraid her what defense had she? 

Her true reason she could never tell to him — to 
uncle — to anybody I But what if be surprised it from 
hcr> 
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"Uncle," she said, upon the day after her return, 
"do you remember what 1 once told you about think- 
ing the regard and attentions of Arthur Floyd my 
chief good, until I was shown something better ? " 

"Perfectly well, my darling!" 

"Weir* — very low and with burning cheeks — "I 
have been shown it — and the sooner I explain to 
him, the less culpable I shall feel myself. In the note 
I left for him when I went away so suddenly, I prom- 
ised to apprise him of my return ; and I want to ask 
him here to-night, if you think it right." 

" I will trust it all to you, my precious girl, only 
be true to your own convictions — do not allow your- 
self to be persuaded to a course opposed to them." 

Eva sent a note to Floyd by messenger, and it 
found him in his room, and Farley there with him. 
He had been surprised, yet net uneasy, at her long 
silence, for he felt secure of her and was secretly 
exultant thereat, though at times he despised himself 
for the part he was playing toward her. He was 
proud of her favor before their social world, and he 
admired, and was entertained by, her intelligence and 
wit ; but — he wondered if he were capable of this 
ecstasv so often described as love ! He believed his 
feeling for her was more like a brother's. 

All at once he looked up from the contemplation of 
bis note and said — 

" Farley, how does a fellow love his sister ? " 

"Well," said the young man, who had several of 
his own — "so — so! he thinks she's the next best 
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thing to some other fellow's sister; and he wants 
everybody else to think she's all right and nice ! " 

"Thanks," said Floyd. " I never had a sister, and 
T wondered how it would seem ; and prithee good 
sirrah, couldst tell me how a n>an loves his sweet- 
heart — his promised bride?" 

" Faith and I could — how some men do it ! They 
mostly — that I am acquainted with — love them for 
beauty, money, lust, for place m society, and" — 

Floyd held up his hand to check him. "But none 
of those sentiments are love ? " he said. 

"Ah! no, not the simon-pure, I grant you; the 
kind that Tennyson and his ilk sing, is full of self- 
sacrifice and moonshine and unwearied devotion and 
all-overishness generally ! Man! if you ever take the 
fever you'll have it hard ; your re >ust the build for the 
hero of a romance, or else " — he stopped, and showed 
a little confusion at Floyd's laugh. 

" Or else the villain, you were about to say, eh ? " 

" ' I can't tell a lie — I didn't do it ' — though 'twas 
a close shave! I don't wish to flatter you, but, with 
your eyes of deep, dark design, and your 'princely' 
air" — 

" Boy ! you are off the subject I " 

"Well, then, this is my last word : with your ten^ 
perament, if you loved a woman it would be to desper- 
ation and death — it will either kill or cure you, my 
friend!" — with a mournful shake of his curly head. 

" So young, and so wise I " said Floyd, looking at 
him solemnly. 
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"That's the beauty of a University/' laughed 
Farley; "you can take up any course of study — fol- 
low any line you choose ! It's all on account of my 
* 'varsity ' training ! " 

"I believe you!" said Floyd; "you can go on 
with your book now — I have a call to make," 

Eva trembled when she heard his ring. "A guilty 
conscience doth make cowards of us all," and she 
feared to meet his gaze. 

Would not he read her? Would he ofifer her a 
lover's caress? If so, it would be the first, and 
last! 

But he did not ; when he entered the room where 
she waited Eva advanced to meet him and offered 
her hand, but said not a word. 

"Truant ! " he said, " Welcome home ! " 

He held her hand in a close clasp and regarded her 
fixedly, and she could think of nothing better to say 
than — " Thank you ! " 

"What ! for being glad to see you ! " 

"I would not have you sorry," she said, with the 
color fluttering in her cheeks and her eyes falling 
before his questioning gaze. "Sit down, please ! " 

"Wait!" he said, as she tried to withdraw her 
hand. "Let me see you — and tell me where vou 
have been in hiding." 

" I have been staying with a friend up in the Gran- 
ite State. I hope you have not much missed me ! " 

"Ah! do you?" he said, and lifted her hand and 
looked at it, and then at her paling face. 
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"You do not wear my loktn, Ev;i! Sit down and 
tell me why, please!" 

He spoke quite gently and her fears subsided, and 
she said, with the first straightforward look she had 
given him — 

"What did I promise when you gave it n>e?" 

"To wear it, and be mine — until you changed your 
mind ! It was a long time, truly ! " 

"Arthur, instead of changing, I think I have only 
just come to know it. That was a foolish speech." 

" I agree with you — and made to a foolish man —  
or he would not have accepted it ! But since you are 
now so wise are you going to enlighten me ? " 

"You said if I changed you should not need to be 
told of it " 

"Nor did I — I knew it in the first moment of see- 
ing you ; but if you could tell me what has determ* 
ined you, I might listen." 

Ah I that she could not fully do, and she was silent. 

His lip began to curl in that smile she abhored, as 
he watched her and waited. At length he spoke — 

"Oh! the devotion — the constancy of woman] 
What do not men owe to it I " 

"If I have wronged you" — Eva began, but he 
interrupted her. 

" If you have wronged me, it is a woman's privi- 
lege! But had I done this same thing by you — all 
the world would cry shame ! You yourself would not 
accept any excuse I might offer." 

" I would," she said, " the same ont^ I clcr to you ; 
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that I have become convinced of our 'in compatibility 
of temper', to quote from the divorce records; and, 
to use a still more hackneyed expression, that ' I do 
not love you*, as I believe one should the man to 
whom she surrenders her being for a lifetime. I am 
afraid of some of your moods ; I have not the strength 
nor wisdom to make them better, or to resist their 
making me worse ; and I am satisfied that it is better 
for us to dwell apart. But when we meet, I would 
like it to be in a friendly manner. Now tell me, 
Arthur, is not my excuse sufficient, and will not you 
forj^ive me for having misled you?" 

He did not answer, but paced the room, with his 
black brows bent in a frown. He was bitterly angry; 
he saw his coveted triumph over that proud old man 
taken from him ; he saw the wealth which had been 
an item in his consideration, lost to him — for he had 
not learned that Eva herself had lost it ; and last of 
all, the lovely girl, who had never looked more so than 
when she fearlessly spoke her mind — now that she 
knew it. What had happened to her in these few 
weeks } At length he sat down directly facing her, 
and spoke, without anger, for he was nearly convinced 
that her decision was best, for him, as well as her. 

" In the short time we have been apart, Eva, I can- 
not conceive what has so changed you ' You seem to 
have grown away from me ; to have left me on some 
jower plane. What has taught you strength and 
understanding ? " 

It came to her lips to say, "The spirit of God 
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through the example of those who love and serve 
Him". But her faith was new and untried; she 
feared his scorn, the questions he might ask, the 
things he might say which she knew not how to gain- 
say ; she was silent, and he added — 

"I was never so near loving you as at this 
moment ! I see what you may become, to the right 
one ! " 

**Ah!" she cried, joyfully, "I was not mistaken, 
then? You never have truly loved me? I am so 
glad — because now you will not really grieve!" 

'* He gave her a look half-amused, half-scornful. 

" Child, I don't believe I know what ' true love ', as 
you style it, is like ! I don't believe myself capa- 
ble of it as described by hero-makers — writers of 
romance ; and if I did not treat you to much * passion- 
ate protestation ', you can count me sincere in what I 
did say ! The best I can ever give to any woman, as 
I now believe, was yours, Eva — and is still. But 
you will have none of it ? " 

She shook her head. "You know," she said, "that 
I once told you I would like you better if you did not 
try to make love to me. I will value your kindly 
regard and I wish you could tell me that you for- 
give my vacillation. Of course we shall often 
meet" — 

" If we do," he broke in, " it will be by chance and 
not of my choice; so my regard, kindly or otherwise, 
will not signify." 

Eva looked at him wistfully and held toward him 
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in her open hand, the ring in its little velvet case 
as he had given it to her. 

"Some day, Arthur, I believe you will meet a 
woman capable of inspiring you with a real affection I 
Give her this, then, and forget that one unworthy 
ever wore it" 

" I have small faith in your prophecy," he said, tak- 
ing her hand and closing her fingers over the ring ; 
'* but until that day arrives I make you custodian of 
the bauble I I have no present use for it and posi- 
tively refuse to take it! When I fall in with the 
creature of your prophetic vision I agree to call for 
it" 

He paused, but still held her hand — still gazed at 
her with that smoldering fire in his dark eyes, which 
she could never tell whether it was from sadness or 
scorn. At length he said — 

"When you meet one who 'truly loves' you, be 
careful how you treat him ! You have beauty and 
grace sufficient for a man's undoing! The reasons 
you give are sufficient for your decision against me — 
yet I feel that there is something back of them which 
you have withheld — that I might now say, 'You are 
not sincere*. But I want no unwilling bride, and 
though for a few minutes I was filled with the bitter- 
ness of wrath, I can now without anger bid you — 
Good-night ! " 

He bowed and walked from the room without a 
backward glance. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

ARTHUR FLOVIX 

THE winter days were often lonely and drear in 
the mountain home where Eva had ahed so 
brief a glow. 

Edgar Rowe had little time for contemplation of 
the "might have been". Too many duties lay aronnd 
him, and to them he gave his hand and mind. He 
was often at Mr. Bond's of an evening, and but for bis 
affectionate interest and the letters from her aunt and 
Eva, Nannie would have had little to comfort her out- 
side of her own family circle. 

These letters were always read — at least in part — 
and discussed with Mr. Rowe, as well as all the fam- 
ily; and often there would be in Eva's a message — 
an item concerning some notable event in town, or an 
allusion to something connected with her visit — pref- 
aced with, "Tell your teacher" — and no matter how 
trivial to others the words might be, to him they were 
fraught with joy — she had not forgotten himl 

Hut one of these letters contained an iteifc which 
was of interest to Nannie, but which she ( irefully 
refrained ftom mentioning to anyone, as no na dito 
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knew anything of the circumstances and would not 
understand its import. It was this — 

"As you, dear Nannie, were one who helped to 
plant a seed of distrust in my mind concemin*;^ 
Arthur Floyd, I will tell you that I am no longer 
interested in his 'sincerity' or insincerity; in short, 
that it is all 'off' between us. When we meet — 
which is but seldom — it is as society acquaintances 
only. I cannot tell you, dear Nannie, all my reasons 
for coming to a decision against him — it was not 
because of any new development in his disfavor, and 
I am glad to say that he was surprised instead of 
grieved at it. Uncle John feels confident that his 
having heard of my money losses (as I wrote you) had 
much to do with h s unhesitating acquiescence ; and as 
I cannot disprove this I have not disputed it when 
hinted by others. Since we have "agreed to disa- 
gree", I cannot see that our reasons concern any but 
ourselves — let them surmise what they will."* 

Soon alter this at one of Mr. Rowe's evening calls 
he said — 

"Nannie, have I not mentioned to you something 
of my unknown cousin in London — a son of niy 
mother's brother who died there long ago?" 

" I remember," said Nan. " You had a letter from 
liim during last winter's school and told us some of 
the things he wrote — for one that he was coming to 
this country to live some day." 

"Yes, and I have now received one saying that he 
is already here, but that he is not where he intended 
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to po and where his mother now believes him to be. 
His letter relates quite a romantic incident. Would 
yon like to hear it ? taking the letter from his pocket, 
and at Nan's affirmative beginning to read : 

-Well, my 'Americano* cousin, my missives to 
you resemble angels' visits, do they not? So many 
anil such surprising events have come into my hum- 
drurij English existence, since I received your last, 
that I have only spared time from them to write to 
the 'mater' and a few others whom I have been, as a 
matter of business, compelled to address. But now 
tlic spirit moves me to acquaint you with my where- 
abouts and general welfare. It was decided by the 
powers that be, at the beginning of the summer last 
passed, that I should be allowed to realize my 
cherished dream of coming to 'Meriky*, and that I 

should enter C University — whose classic shades 

once nurtured my lamented young father — and there 
pursue the study of law. I cannot confess to any 
great desire to follow out the latter part of the pro- 
gramme. I merely acquiesced, as I supposed I must 
have a calling of some kind, and that was the only 
prdfcssion to which I could conceive myself adapted. 
]iiit there's a divinity, etc., and on board the steamer 
in my trip across, 1 fell in with a man whose talk 
gave me such glimpses of a different life, that I 
became enamored with it, and regarded the course 
planned for me with positive aversion. 

" He was a Colorado ranch man and was returning 
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from Holsiein, where he had been buying cattle for 
in.portation to this country ; and I first saw him the 
day I ventured on deck after getting my sea-legs — 
for I was horribly sea-sick at first. I was sitting in 
a reclining, canvas-covered chair, enjoying the tingle 
the breeze put in my veins, when z tall man 'bearded 
like a pard', and looking very serious, clapped me on 
the shoulder and sang out — 

**' Huilo! this is the first time I've set eyes on you 
to-day. Don't think to cheat me of my revenge by 
hiding yourself, because, sooner or later, I must have 

\t: 

**I confess I took him for a lunatic who had eluded 
his keeper's vigilance, and I know I was pale as I 
stammered — 

"*I do not understand you, sir!' 

"'You will,* he said, 'before I'm done with you!* 
Then he looked at me and laughed. *Why, man, 
don't look so blank — I mean, of course, revenge for 
the way you beat me at euchre last night.' 

"'Sir,' I said, 'I never saw you before, to my 
knowledge. You have made a mistake.' 

He looked at me again. 

"'Then,' he said, *I can swear that you've got a 
double on board this boat ! Do you mean to tell me 
that you are not the fellow I've chinned, off and on, 
every day out, and who has beaten me at euchre times 
uncounted — worst of all, last evening?' 

"I assured him that I had not been out of my 
state-room before, since the first day out, and, there- 
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fore, it must be upon my double he should wreak his 
vengeance. 

'-Well,' said he, 'I'll be dumed ! Here, Cully,' be 
called to a waiter who happened to pass, 'bring this 
gent a bottle of cognac and some prime cigars. It*s 
my treat,' he added to me, 'but when you see the other 
fellow, you won't think I'm so far out.' 

" The waiter seemed unaccountably long in return- 
ing, and at last my ranchero went to look for him. 

"'Here, you fellow,' he said, encountering him at 
the foot of the companionway, 'when did you think I 
wanted those things brought.?' 

"'Beg pardon, sah. I jes done delibered 'em to 
the gent; he'm moved his place, sah, obcr yarr/ 
pointing further aft than where I sat. 

" ' See here, boy, you come with me and point him 
out — I think you are sold, just as I was.' 

"The waiter took him to where, sure enough, 'the 
gent' was enjoying one of the fine cigars, though he 
had not touched the wine. 

"Well, they brought him round to me and I beheld 
my fac-simile — even to the clothes of nearly the same 
color and similar cut ; though, truth to tell, he had a 
more mature look, a heavier mustache and was really 
much handsomer than yours truly. Still, the likeness 
was remarkable, and I could not blame the stranger 
who had accosted me, or the waiter who had delivered 
the articles to my double with the remark — 

"*The articles the cattleman told me to bring, sah.' 
So that he did' not hesitate to take them, thinking the 
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cattleman was coming soon, to join him. We had a 
good laugh and became bon comrades from that hour. 
Tollman and I soon became intimate. He told me he 
had not a relative living, and at times he had fits of 
depression that really saddened me, too. I told him 
of my home, my mother, uncle and future prospects, 
and it transpired that he, too, was going to the Hub- 
of-th e-Uni verse ; but was not, like myself, bearer of 
letters patent which should be for him the open 
sesame to bon-ton society. My having these, how- 
ever, was accidental and in this wise : In London, my 
mother has an intimate friend, long resident there, 
but a native of Boston. Moved by worries of my dear 
mother at the thought of her boy's being alone in a 
strange land, this Mrs. Laighton volunteered to give 
me an introductory letter to a life-long friend of her 
own, who, upon the strength of her recommendation, 
would be sure to make much of me, introducing me to 
her set, etc., and much more ; besides this, she also 
writes to her friend, Mrs. Duncan, beforehand, about 
what manner of a youth to expect, and at about what 
time to expect him. Now with such fine prospects all 
cut and dried, I fear you will pronounce their willful 
abandonment the basest ingratitude. Well, 'strike, 
but hear me*. Mr. Owens said to me — 

** ' Boy, why do you want to shut yourself up with 
a lot of musty old tomes and spend your best days 
poring over them.^ Don't be a lawyer — be a vian — 
come with me, where there is room enough and air 
enough to keep you healthy and happy. I need just 
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such a fellow — one with a head on him — to buy sup. 
plies, look after the herders, and see to things gener- 
ally, in my absence. I have often to be away, ami 
my losses, for want of a "leading spirit ", have been 
considerable the past year. I believe I could muku 
you so useful to me that it would be money in your 
pocket — more than your prospective clients will 
bring you for some years. Go straight through to 
the Rockies with me and try the life of a ranchman 
through the summer, and if you are not suited, why, 
time enough for law, then.' 

"At first he was half in jest; but his proposal so 
fired my imagination that I could think of nothing 
else. Here was a way to the kind of a life I had 
always longed to try, all open to me; my uncle, I felt 
sure, would not object to the change of calling, since 
he had said to nie and to my mother that he believed 
a more active life might suit me better — thinking, I 
know, of the way my father died, in the prime of his 
young manhood, from a disease aggravated by con- 
finement to indoor occupations; but my mother — 
oh ! the visions of red Indians, grizzly bears, murder- 
ous cowboys and what not, that she would conjure! 
Tiien I bethought me of a plan which involved a good 
deal of finesse — which you will call deceit, if not a 
harder name. Why not leave her in blissful igno- 
rance of any change in the programme for the pres- 
ent ? All that was necessary to compass this was 
Mrs. Duncan's connivance — since if I did not arrive 
at her house reasonably near the time expected, she 
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would be sure to enquire about me of Mrs. Laighton, 
with whom she is in correspondence, and thus it 
would come to the mater. 

"I laid a plan with Tollman to take my introduc-. 
tory letter to Mrs. Duncan soon after his arrival in 
Boston, with the explanation which I would write to 
her, setting forth my reasons and asking her indul- 
gence for the few months I should probably remain 
West, I. e, : that she would not mention my non- 
arrival to her friend until I was ready to have the 
whole circumstances explained at home. Tollman at 
first refused to Mend himself to the fraud', he said; 
but at length became persuaded there was no harm in 
it. Mr. Owens also agreed that, if done to save my 
people anxiety for a time, while I made a trial of the 
business, it might be admissible; but that he would 
not advise it to be continued to any length. 

"But I find myself no nearer a willingness to 
divulge my escapade than at the beginning. I still 
think — Met well enough alone', and my letters to my 
mother are mailed to Tollman at Boston, and he for- 
wards them for me. He found a friend for himself in 
Mrs. Duncan, and has been introduced by her to her 
circle of society, and, by re-writing some of his general 
descriptions of men and events there, I am enabled 
to give my folks the impression that I am where 
they believe me to be, without really asserting any 
falsehood. The main thing my mother — bless her — 
thinks of, is whether I am well and happy, and that 
I can assure her of without any equivocation. I was 
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never so well, so hearty nor so happy — the only spot 
on my sun being my deceit toward ray nearest and 
tlearest. Mr. Owens urges me to make a clean con- 
fession, and to you I now have, and I think I will 
write it honii;, also, soon, as the fascination of this life 
increases and my value to my employer also increases, 
he assures mc, and says if I stay with him and take 
an interest or share in a herd or two, for three or four 
years, I need not wait for dead men's shoes, to have 
a snug little sum of my own, and that not gained 
from other people's misfortunes and troubles. 

"At the home-ranch, where Mr. Owens' wife and 
children live, there are good buildings and the com- 
forts of civilization ; but I and a young man who came 
here to ' rough it ' for his health, with two herders, are 
staying at a place locally known as Speed-on Canyon. 
I suppose because the ore so speedily 'petered out' 
in it ; a little below us is a sheltered valley, where the 
snow does not remain on any length of time, owing to 
the many warm springs in it ; and here we have taken 
a flock of two thousand sheep and lambs to winter. 
Our home is in a dug-out in the side of a mountain, 
and in it we are as warm and snug as bugs in a rug. 
There is a salt spring but a little way from our domi- 
cile, and game is abundant ; so, as Kelly is a capital 
curk, you will see we are in no danger of starving. 

" I thought, when I began, to give you some 
dt.scription of this wondrous land and its magnificent 
scenery ; but language is inadequate to my concep- 
tion of either, and I forbear; besides, unless I close 
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soon, this epistle will have to go by freight I hope 
you may consider that it makes amends in quantity 
for its lack in quality, and that you will soon write to 
your stranger cousin — 

"Arthur Floyd." 

"What!" said Nannie, "is Arthur Floyd your 
cousin?" 

**Yes, that is his name," said Edgar, abstractedly 
folding the letter and not noticing Nan's dilated eyes 
and eager manner. " Not a very common one, is it ? " 

"No," said Nan, suddenly bethinking herself and 
turning away to hide her excitement. "Did you ever 
hear of another by it .^ " 

** No, though I've heard it said that there are two 
of every name somewhere ; that is only a whim, 
however." 

"Do. you know how old he is or anything how he 
looks ? " 

"He is about twenty-three, and a very handsome 
fellow, judging from the picture he sent me a year 
ago ; my mother says it is a reproduction of his father, 
very dark eyes and hair and a brilliant complexion." 

"What do you think of his escapade, as he calls it, 
and his hiding his whereabouts from his folks .^ " 

Edgar shook his head. 

"I can fancy," he said, "how the western ranch 
life enchants him; and as he was out of his minority, 
he had a right to choose for himself. His motive, 
too — to save his mother anxiety was creditable to 
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his love for her ; yet I hold it wron<^ to systematically 
practice deceit, even with a kindly motive, and I shall 
write him so. I have thought of another thing, too. 
This young man who was so very much like Arthur — 
if he were a fellow needing means 'twould be easy for 
him to pnlm himself upon the lady to whom he was 
to deliver the letter, as my cousin himself, and in that 
way secure to himself all sorts of benefits, even 
money from the rich uncle — since the letters each 
way come first to him. I hope he was not a needy 
chap, this Tollman, for it would be a temptation hard 
to resist. I wonder Arthur did not think what a 
snare he was spreading for his rectitude — provided 
he were in circumstances to be tempted by the posi- 
tion into which he thrust him." 

*' I hope he was not," said Nan, and said no more, 
though she could hardly tell what restrained her from 
relating to Edgar, what was so plain to her — in an 
instant she understood it all — it was shown to her 
mind as is the landscape to the eye by a sudden flash 
of lightning; and after events proved the correctness 
of her intuitions. The darkly handsome man, whom 
she, and some of Eva*s other friends, had instinct- 
ively distrusted, had no right to the name they knew 
him by — he was Tollman ! And who could tell what 
were his designs in perpetrating a fraud of his own in 
addition to helping to carry out the real Floyd's decep- 
tion.? What evil might not Eva have saved herself 
from, by giving him up wholly ? Had she not been 
assured of this, Nannie would have written directly to 
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Aunt Flora, or to Eva herself, all that she had learned, 
and what it led her to believe ; but if she was done 
with him — if they met only rarely, and then as the 
merest acquaintances, what need to warn her of him ? 
Thank Heaven her own heart had warned her in 
season. As to the others who were associated with 
him, she knew nothing of them — except that the 
Mrs. Duncan who had introduced him to Eva, had 
resented Mr. Wade's inquiries concerning him ; so no 
doubt, would she any information against him, and 
she could probably be safely left to guard her own 
interests. Therefore Nannie decided to say nothing 
of the matter to anyone. If mamma were there she 
would confide it all to her; but mamma had often 
told her it was better never to repeat evil of anyone 
unless necessary to save another from harm. So in 
her own breast she locked it, many a time pondering 
the motive of the noble-looking young man whose air 
she so well remembered, as he rode uj) to the carriage 
upon his beautiful horse, that day which seemed so 
long ago. 

Of the wrong this impostor might do the real 
Arthur Floyd by any act, Nannie afterward con- 
fessed she took no thought. Even Edgar's mention 
of his ability to defraud the rich uncle, did not recur 
to her till long after. 

But many a time and often, she dwelt upon this 
stranger and his strange assumption of another's 
name, and thought how sad a thing that so fine a type 
of manly strength and comeliness should pcr\xrt his 
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gifts to an unworthy purpose — should seek Eva for 
her prospective wealth, and willingly relinquish her 
upon its loss. 

She sometimes thought if she could meet him auf! 
be in his company for a little time, she should be ahle 
to tell whether he were wholly bad and unprincipled, 
or had only been impelled by circumstances to use 
subterfuge for the accompiishment of some one end — 
perhaps the entree to certain society through Mrs. 
Duncan's prestige. She thought that, in Eva's place, 
she would have told him of her new-found faith, and 
begged him to accept it, too, before she let him go. 
She remembered a look upon his face which indicated 
inward bitterness or dissatisfaction with himself. 

"It isn't at all likely," she said to herself, "but I 
would like to say to him, 'Your sin has found you 
out — forsake it, take your own name and make 
it worthy of respect'." And then she smiled to 
think of herself "preaching" to that grand looking 
gentleman I 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



AT THE SEA-SHORE. 



SOON after the close of the school, Mr. Rowe 
returned to his college from which he was to 
take his degree at the close of the term. Nannie had 
letters from him occasionally, and in one he wrote 
that he should not be among the "White Hills" Ihat 

summer. "Tom R , with whom, as you know, I 

have been associated in hotel service at the mountains 
for three summers, has, this year, decided to make a 

departure, and is booked for the F House, at 

Old Orchard Beach ; and, as he was urgent that I 
should still be one of his 'staff*, you can fancy me 
catering to the wants of the noble throng who * sit by 
the sad sea waves', and who will little reck that, in 
their humble waiter, they behold the eminent physi- 
cian and learned practitioner (to be) of the village of 

, and all the country round about. 

" I hardly understand how poor collegians eked out 
their ways and means before they took up the fashion 
of 'waiting' at the summer hotels, which has now 
become so common ; and while there are some things 
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unpleasant about it, there are many compensations 
besides what goes to the pocket. You know, 'ihey 
also serve who only stand and wait' — at the table or 
elsewhere, I take it ; and I am ever grateful to the 
favored ones of earth, who so willingly pay, and some- 
times kindly acknowledge 'intelligent service'. This, 
as you know, will be my last summer at such work, 
and you can depend upon me for a graphic pen-picture 
of whatever incidents 1 think may be of interest to 
my faithful little Nannie." 

At the beginning of the following August, N:)nnie 
herself had a. new experience befall her, which was no 
less than a two weeks' sojourn at the famous Maine 
Beach before mentioned — the result of a joint invita- 
tion from Aunt Flora and Miss Dana, whose guest 
she was. Papa himself escorted her and stayed a 
night and a day; and though they found only aunty 
there, Eva being detained at home by a slight illness 
of her uncle, it was an additional pleasure that Mr. 
Rowe was there, too, and though his duties gave him 
but little leisure, he managed to see and talk with her 
a few minutes at some time in each day, though she 
did not stop at the house where he was employed. 
Aunt Flora, herself, was not in her usual health, and 
had less desire to run about the sands and explore all 
the noted localities near; she much preferred an arm- 
chair on the wide veranda, and often the lounge in 
her own room. 

"Hut, Nannie, dear," she said, "I did not send for 
you to mew you up with my ailments. I want you to 
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run about and enjoy yourself freely — and when Eva 
comes you will have a comrade. In the meantime, I 
know two ladies here who have daughters with them. 
I will get them to go about with you some ; they have 
been here before.** 

She did — but they did not prove congenial. Nan- 
nie hardly understood their talk sometimes — the 
meaning, not the actual words ; and they certainly 
thought hers odd. 

"Such a countrified, little old-fashioned thing I 
never saw,'* one girl confided to her mother. "Posi- 
tively, I don*t know what to say to her.; if you joke 
she looks so still and sober, I never can tell whether 
she sees the point or not." 

"I dare say she doesn't,** said madam, dryly. 
"Nobody could to some of your jokes, Edith." 

Edith pouted, but said she wasn't going to make 
herself miserable by taking her round all the time, 
"any way**. And as Nannie, at about the .same time 
said to her aunt that she, would rather not trouble the 
girls to give her their company — "we seem to like 
such different things**, she innocently said, "that I 
think they do not enjoy being with me; and they 
have a way of — perhaps they don't mean it — but of 
seeming to try to attract attention from people, that I 
don't think right.** It so fell out that, in the early 
morning, when the sun seemed to be coming up from 
the other side of the world along a pathway of light 
stretched across the waters — a little lone figure in a 
blue flannel sailor gown and wide hat, might be seen 
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pacing the samis, running races with the breakers or 
standing quite still, gazing in rapt silence at the glory 
I'f sea and sky. There was never any throng on the 
beach at that hour, and the few who, like her, loved 
to be there then, paid her no more attention than they 
did the swooping gulls. But one morning when the 
wind was blowing off shore, a sudden flaw took Nan- 
nie's wide hat and bore it away in triumph. It soon 
dropped to the sand, but kept skipping along at inter- 
vals, and the rollers kept running up to meet it, and, 
though Nannie ran to the rescue, the "sailor hat" 
would have been a veritable sailor in spite of her had 
not a gentleman caught it just as a big wave licked 
out a wet tongue upon one side of the rim. Nannie 
had noticed him walking a little to her left and much 
nearer the water; but in her search for something 
curious which the tide might have left over-night, she 
hardly looked at him, though once she thought he 
could not have much sense of the beautiful — never 
to glance at the glowing sky nor the sparkling 
water — only straight down upon the sands. 

But when he advanced, carefully brushing her hat 
with his handkerchief as he came, and presented it to 
lior with a bow and a smile, her heart gave a leap 
which almost choked her expression of thanks. For 
I here before her stood the mysterious double of 
Arthur Floyd ! She had met him — now what should 
she say to him .' She thought of various things she 
wished to know of him, all in a flash; but none of 
wliich she could well ask in the first moment of an 
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accidental meeting. Something in her pleased and 
eager look evidently held his attention^ and he smiled 
back at her, though not in the least thinking he had 
ever seen her before; for Nannie had changed ia the 
year, almost, which had elapsed since their first 
chance meeting. The freckles had mostly disappeared 
from her nose, and her cheeks had a faint tinge of 
color, and the gray-blue eyes were so frank and lus- 
trous, that a less partial observer than Aunt Flora 
might now say that she was "almost pretty". 

"You take time by forelock," he said, "in getting 
out to enjoy 'old ocean'. I believe most of the 
young ladies are still asleep." 

"But I'm not a 'young ladyV* answered Nan, 
brightly — "only a little girl, and I begin my sleep 
and end it, too, earlier than they. I don't want to 
miss a single sunrise while I stay here. Isn't it 
glorious ? " 

He turned and stood for some seconds gazing out 
over the waters and at the glowing eastern sky ; then 
he said — 

^"It is — but I had not observed it." 

"Ah!" said Nan, reproachfully, "what a loss! 
You might as well be 'still asleep* if you see nothing 
to admire! " 

"But I do," he said, "now!" — with a curious 
smile which Nan, being "a little girl", did not inter- 
pret as a "young lady " might have done, and that he 
quickly saw. 

She stood quite stilly watching the rollers and smil- 
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ing at their inability to come any nearer her feet than 
tlieir set bounds. 

"It makes me think of so many things I have read 
in the Jiiblo about the sea, before I ever knew how 
it looked," she said. '"He commandeth and raisetK 
the stormy wind which lifteth up the waves thereof. 
They mount up to the heaven, they go down again to 
the depths ; their soiil is melted because of trouble. 
They reel to and fro and stagger like a drunken man, 
and are at their wits' end. Then they cry unto the 
Lord in their trouble and he bringeth them out of 
their distresses,' I used to read that and imagine 
how it would look, the sea in a storm, I mean." 
" You would be afraid of it then," he said, 
"I think so; yet I should remember, 'The Lord 
on high is mightier than the noise of many waters — 
yea, than the mighty waves of the sea'." She 
repeated the words with such a sweet reverence that 
the hardened man of the world had, for her, no 
thought of ridicule; he only wondered in what 
obscure corner she had lived, not to know that she 
was doing something out of the common, to walk the 
sands at sunrise alone with a strange man, and talk to 
him freely, but what talk! As she again thanked him 
for rescuing her hat and added, " I hope I may some- 
time be able to do you a favor", then walked briskly 
away toward the Sea-shore House, he wondered if 
there might not be a kind of girl and woman whom 
he had never yet encountered. She had mentioned, 
regretfully, that she was to have but two weeks there, 
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and a part of one was already gone* He told her two 
weeks was a long time — he had found the two just 
passed insufferably so ; but was going to try one more, 
and she said, out of the innocent truthfulness of her 
heart, "Then I hope I may see you again *'. 

Mrs. Carey's room was not upon the seaward side 
of the house — no sheen of the sunrise came in at its 
windows ; but when Nannie entered, after her early 
run, her aunt clasped her close. 

"Oh, you darling — what a salt savor of the sea 
and a glow of the sunrise you bring with you ! You 
have enjoyed yourself, I know.** 

" Every minute, auntie ; the sea is next to the 
mountains for filling your mind with thoughts of all 
the sublime things you have ever read or heard — and 
some that you feel of yourself,*' she added, after a 
moment. She presently told her aunt that she had 
met "the Mr. Floyd'* whom she had seen with Eva, 
relating the incident of her hat*s taking flight, and 
asking whether her aunt were acquainted with him. 

"A mere speaking acquaintance. I have only met 
him two or three times," was the answer. 

" How do you like him. auntie ? " 

" Personally, I think him capable of being very 
entertaining. I have often wondered what induced 
Eva to change her mind so suddenly about him. 
Since she told him her final decision, he has not 
much frequented the society where he was so often 
found and always welcome. No one seems to know 
much of him." 
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"Auntie," said Nan, going close to her, and clasp- 
ing her arms around her, "I know something of him 
which I believe nobody else suspects. At least, I 
tliink I am right about it. I learned it by a curious 
chance — no, there is no chance — it came to mc, like 
all else, by God's providence; and I want, if you have 
no objection and I meet him again, to have a chance 
to speak with him about it — about several things." 

"Concerning Eva, or his relations with her?" 

"No, concerning what I learned of him, and him* 
self only." 

" Cannot you tell this thing to me, first, Nannie ? " 

"Yes, auntie, if you say I ought." 

But she looked so distressed that her aunt kissed 
her and hastened to say — 

"Never mind, dear child, I believe you are one of 
those of whom it is written, 'He shall give his angels 
charge over thee to keep thee in all thy ways ', and I 
will trust you to this guidance, and your mother's 
teachings." 

Nan laid her cheek against her aunt's, and said — 

"Pray, auntie, that I need not fail in what I try to 
do, for it is one of the things commanded of Him, 
and I will tell you all about it in a few days." 

Mrs. Carey rightly guessed that it was some work 
of enticing others unto Him, that Nannie wished to 
try, and that her reluctance to explain it, arose from 
timidity and a modest estimate of her own goodness. 
What other could be the secret in regard to Arthur 
Floyd, she did not even try to guess. Nannie would 
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explain when she felt it to be right, and as to her 
forming his acquaintance — in spite of her own and 
a few others' distrust, of him, he was a gentleman by 
birth and habits, by all that could be proven ; and 
there could be no more objections to Nannie's hold- 
ing conversation with him, than with Edgar Rowe, or 
one or two other gentlemen at the place, known to 
herself, and with whom she freely walked and talked. 
Mr. Floyd would think of, and treat her, no doubt, 
like the child she was — not as a young lady upon 
which to exert his fascinations ; and Nannie, though 
she had attained a physical stature almost equal to 
her own, was still a child at heart, and had no knowl- 
edge or thought of the devices which young ladies 
"in society" early begin to practice. There could be 
no danger in her satisfying her tender conscience with 
the experiment she wished to try. So reasoned Mrs. 
Carey, and set her mind at rest — albeit resolving to 
exercise her own powers of observation in the case, so 
far as she might be able. 

The next morning there was "no sunrise", Nannie 
said — "no sands, no sea" — all were covered from 
her gaze by a dense white fog, the like of which was 
never seen among her wind-'swept mountains. 

Nannie returned to her room and sat down upon 
the floor at a window ; she was directly opposite the 
railroad station, and there was a fascination for her 
in watching the arrival and departure of trains. It 
proved to be an "excursion day", and the loaded 
trains, some from each way, kept rolling in almost as 
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fast as one could clear the track for another — or so 
it seemed to Nannie. A little before noon the fojj 
began to lift, and Nan told Aunt Flora she thougiit 
she would enjoy going across to the station platform, 
and staying a while to observe the people who con- 
stantly came and went. Auntie only stipulated that 
she should take a warm wrap to protect herself from 
the salt vapors to which she was unused ; and she 
was soon among the crowd, walking about, or leaning 
against one of the roof-pillars, watching and listening 
with great interest and diversion. 

Presently a brisk shower came on, and the rush for 
the shelter afforded by the extensive roof of the plat- 
form around the station was so great that Nannie 
took refuge upon a settee placed outside, near the 
door of the ladies' waiting-room. She looked so conif 
fortable and cheerful sitting there, with her warm 
shawl huddled close to her throat, that more than one 
shivering "picnic-er" envied her, and one old lady 
who had worn no outside garment — not expecting it 
to be needed in dog-days — stopped before her in 
admiration. 

"Well, now," she said, supposing her to have come 
with some excursion party, "you was a bright girl, 
you was, to wear suthin over ye. Of all the damp, 
cold holes 't ever I got inter, this beats 'em, an' I 
vow if I ever live to come here again in August 
er any other time, I'll have on my winter shawl and 
mittens." 

Soon after this, she saw coming through the crowd 
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with impatient stride, the man she wished, yet half- 
feared to see. She almost hoped he might not observe 
her, for she had not yet settled how to come at what 
she wished to say to him. Then she thought how, 
long ago, the Master had told His disciples, '-Take 
no thought how or what ye shall speak ; for it shall 
be given you in that same hour, what ye shall speak ", 
and am not I, though the humblest of them all, His 
disciple ? 

Mr. Floyd •as we must, for a time continue to des- 
ignate him * looked into the waiting-room and turned 
away; but in so doing, spied Nannie and instantly his 
frown disappeared. He answered her smile with 
another, and lifted his hat with as much courtesy as 
any lady could have desired to be shown her. 

"Good-morning," he said, "and what did you do 
for a sunrise, this morning } " 

"Oh," sa^d Nan, "I knew that 'behind the clouds 
the sun is shining', but as I couldn't see it, I came 
over here to watch * human natcr ' instead, and I find 
it good amusement." 

"May I sit down by you and share it for a little 
time .? " 

"Surely; plenty of room. You look almost as 
unhappy as the old lady who was here, freezing, a 
minute ago," and she related the incident. He 
laughed, but said he had more cause, for he was both 
freezing and starving. 

He looked away from her as he spoke and seemed 
hardly to know what he said. But Nannie answered 
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him soberly, "I. thought so! Will yoa let me telt 
you where you may be fed ? " 

He looked at her quite startled, for he saw she 
understood that he did not refer to bodily liungcr. 

"You may telt me anything you like," he said, and 
Nannie instantly repeated — 

"'Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life; he 
that Cometh to me shall never hunger; and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst.' " 

He looked at her in increasing wonder; but she 
returned his gaze so wistfully it was impossible to feel 
her impertinent. 

"You are a strange little girl," he said, "and the 
first to remind me personally of that provision." 

"Oh!" cried Nannie before she thought, "did not 
Eva.' I hoped she would !" 

" Eva ! Child — what do you know of Eva — or of 
me?" 

"You do not remember me, but I knew you at 
once, I first saw you when I was with Eva riding in 
her pony-carriage. You came up on horseback" — 

"Ah! you are that little girl who looked me 
through 1 I cannot recall your name ? " 

" Nannie Bond." 

" I shall not forget it again ; when have you seen 
Eva ? •' 

"Not since she went home from my house last 
winter." Then Nannie told him of that visit and 
some of its results as she believed them to be ; of her 
mother's death and of Eva's decision henceforth to 
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follow Him who "makes a dying bed feel soft as 
downy i)illows are '*. 

Floyd listened in silence for the most part, now and 
then asking a brief question. One was — "Who is 
Mr. Rowe ? " and he knit his brows at her explanation 
and warm praises. 

" Did you know," he said, '* that I wanted Eva for 
my wife, and believed she meant to be till she came 
back from that visit and broke faith with me ? " 

"Yes," answered Nan, timidly; "but you were not 
sorry } " 

" No, I was angry, at first ; but now it is one of the 
few things I have to be glad for." 

A gong somewhere sent out a clamorous call to 
dinner, and as Nannie rose to leave he said, "Miss 
Nannie, you seem to be a messenger of Fate to me ; 
some strange thing follows your every appearance!" 

After this his associates found him very dull com- 
pany; he often refused to play and was sometimes in 
a mood which they found it better not to disturb. 
For it may as well be told here that when Eva dis- 
carded him, this young man lost faith in the Devil's 
helping his own. He no longer frequented the social 
gatherings at which he had been so popular; he gave 
up even the pretense of reading law ; though he still 
kept his rooms he could seldom be found there; he 
abandoned "good society" and resorted to that with 
which he had long been familiar around the gaming 
table. Early induced to its methods by a father who 
had been a life-long professional at it, it still had a 
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fascination for him, though he despised himself foi 
the weakness whose results he so well knew. Fre- 
quent losses had reduced his fortune to small figures, 
and he smiled bitterly at the "poetic justice" of its 
going out at the same door it came in ; since he knew 
it must have been gained by his father at f;aminfj. 
Yet with all his folly an ever-present sense of isola- 
tion caused him to hate the companions he had, yet 
shrink from seeking any of a better sort. He ha<l 
come here in the hope of finding ways to mend his 
failing fortune. Yet now his mind scarcely dwelt 
upon that — he could think of little beside this 
strangely-met little girl, who seemed to read his secret 
unworthiness. Whence had she intuitions? 

He found ways to observe her when she did not 
know him near; he saw her talking with old ladies — 
always frank but never forward ; he saw her the cen- 
ter of groups of children — herself as merry as any 
of them ; he saw her in a secluded corner of the 
veranda, rocking and singing to an invalid child, a 
mere baby, and he drew near to listen. Ob ! how 
sweet and clear her voice — and the words — how 
plainly spoken! — 

" Like B bairn to its miiher, a we« birdie lo Its nest, 
I wad fain be ganging noo unto my Saviour's breant. 
For ha gathers in his bosom witless, worthless lambs like me, 
An carries them Himsel' to hi: 



The child slept, and she sat silently regarding it 
with such tender pity that he thought of the lioes — 
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* For Christ who in the virgin 
All motherhood hath blest. 
Is very near the woman 
With a baby on her breast 1 



If 



True she was but a child, but if she could keep the 
feeling which created that look upon her face, what a 
wife and mother she might one day be ! 

She one day pointed out to him Edgar Rowe, and 
explained to him the commonness of college students' 
turning servants at the mountains and beaches through 
the summer vacation ; and he took pains to see some- 
thing of this finely made servant, and said to him- 
self, "Here is Eva's true cause for dissatisfaction 
with me — and small blame to her. I will give the 
devil his due, though he seems to be deserting me. I 
thought there was a reason for her talk about *true 
love*." 

Nannie did not mention Arthur Floyd to Edgar — 
she was not yet ready — but every day she talked 
more or less with the young man ; and every day, 
although she had no thought of it, this moody, elegant 
gentleman, whom many noticed to admire, grew more 
mterested in her and the strange things she said to 
him with a prescience which puzzled him. Often she 
seemed to be about to say something, but ended with 
a wistful look. 

Secretly she was puzzled how to say to him the 
thing that burdened her mind ; yet like the little 
evangel she was, always her talk led to the hope near* 
est her heart — that this splendid being in God's 
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likeness should turn from evil and devote his talents 
to serving Elim. 

SiuiiJay toward evening Nannie and her aunt were 
in one of the parlors opening upon the veranda, which 
for the time was otherwise deserted. Nannie sat at a 
window, and presently Arthur Floyd came along the 
promenade outside. Mrs. Carey said — 

"Come in; we are alone." But he sat down at 
the window outside instead, and Nannie turning her 
book so he might read, said, "I will share with you", 

"Miss Nannie, do you read that book because you 
like to, or from duty ? " 

"Both; but most from love," 

" You believe it, and try to follow its teachings ? " 

" I try to follow ; and I believe without trying 1 " 

"Why?" 

" Because it makes me happy." 

He smiled at her reason, but said, "I fear it would 
not me ". 

"Has it made you happy to doubt it, to scom it, to 
outrage its precepts ? " 

Wise little Nan ! He did not answer her. He was 
thinking of the only good counsel his father had ever 
given him, " Try a different life, the one I have led 
does not answer ! " Well, he had, but it seemed that 
did not answer either ; could it be because he was act- 
ing a lie — had only dropped his old habits to deceive 
— not because he repented of them ? He was pale, 
and Nannie feared he was angry; but he was only 
thinking. Oh, if this innocent darling, whose words 
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pierced bis hardcnt-d heart — knew him as he was» 
would she sit near him ? Would she look at him with 
eyes of such kind appeal : still seek to win him to the 
cause she loved ? 

Nannie began to turn the leaves. "Oh ! " she said, 
"it is full of such comforting promises!" 

" But they arc for the good, the truthful and the 
pure, like you ! " 

"No, no, they are for the worst sinners; for every- 
one who will accept their conditions. Christ himself 
said He came not to save the righteous; 'they that are 
whole need no physician '." 

"Nannie/* he said, in the low tone which used so 
to impress Eva, "I know a man who is a liar, a gam- 
bler, and in one sense, a thief! Now show me a 
promise for him." 

She found one very soon. "He that covereth his 
sins shall not prosper; but whoso confesseth and for- 
sr^Jccth them, shall have mercy." 

" Confesseth } To whom ? " 

" To God, and before men ! " 

"If you knew such a man, would not you despise 
and shun him ?" 

She shook her head. "Only his works. Him, I 
would pity, and beg to 'confess and forsake his 



sins'." 



"And that would insure to him the happiness you 
think I have missed.^" 

"Why not try it and see.^" 

She dared not look up at him, but he said quite 
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gently, "Child, you know not what a task that might 
be! Good-night." 

The sun went down and the "purple rim of dusk" 
pushed up from the eastern horizon and overspread 
all the sky; the stars came out and looked down upon 
a man with bowed head pacing the deserted sands. 
At length he went slowly up past the window where 
Nannie had sat; she was gone, but somewhere in a 
room above, her voice began to sing, and he listened 
to ci.tch the words — 



" Fleo as a bird to your mouauin 

Ye who are wiiary of sin I 
Flee to the cleai-flowing fountain 

Where you may wash and be cleanl 
Flee J for ih' avenger is near thee \ 

Call, and tlie Saviour will hear theel 
Be, in His bosom will bear thee — 

Obi thou who art weary of nial'' 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE CONFESSION. 



NANNIE had told Floyd that Eva was expected, 
but he evinced no interest in the fact. Mon- 
day she came and Nan was so busy and happy that 
Floyd had no sight of her till Tuesday afternoon, 
when he saw her on the beach watching the bathers ; 
but he did not know that one of them was Eva, who 
was a skillful swimmer and exceedingly fond of exer- 
cising her acquirement. 

To Nan it looked as though they were all about to 
drown, even trying to bring that about; but as they 
came up all "serene'*, and appeared to like it, she did 
not worry about them. 

Floyd had himself been breasting the surf but a lit- 
tle time before ; but now he stood talking with several 
others nearly in front of the F House. 

He was in a "cool-fitting" but elegant summer 
suit, and had never looked more princely. Suddenly 
a fellow standing next him cried out — 

**Look at that speck of blue rising and falling out 
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'.here 1 I**s a daring swimtncr in it, but she's too 
venturesome I " 

Floyd looked instead at a suit of blue on shore and 
was about to turn away to join it when the young 
man exclaimed excitedly, "I told you so, she's under, 
she's drowning! The under-tow has got her!" 

Before he had done speaking Floyd darted away, 
flinging his coat, vest and shoes off as he ran. 

In the edge of the water some women were cling- 
ing together and crying out, and further away he had 
a glimpse of sunny hair, and a white hand thrown up 
for an instant and then drawn under; and straight 
for it he made, followed by one or two others. One 
who knew him said — 

"Floyd'll save her if man can do it — he's a peer- 
less swimmer!" 

The surf was high and the under-tow correspond- 
ingly strong, and it was a struggle from which the 
"peerless swimmer" emerged pale and exhausted — 
but triumphant. 

Many had rushed to the scene and among them 
Edgar Rowe ; and though he knew not who was the 
helpless burden the staggering man brought, he was 
the first to reach a hand to relieve him of it. 

Then for the first time Floyd himself saw whom he 
carried, " Good God ! " he cried, " Eva Dana ? " 

"Then, looking at Edgar, he said, "You took her 
from mc once — now I give her to you ! See to her 
quick ! " 

Ho leaned weakly on the arms ready to sup[>ort 
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hini for a few minutes, and then, declaring himself all 
rijjht, walked slowly to his room. 

Meantim.e in the town Eva had left behind, a curi» 
OLis thing had happened. A gentleman called at the 
house of Alexander Duncan and sent in a card to the 
mistress. 

'♦'Arthur Floyd'. Hump! he need not be so 
ceremonious — show him in, of course," she said. 

The room was shaded from the sun, and so but 
dimly lighted, and as the gentleman entered, Mrs. 
Duncan called out, " Hey ! day laddie, but you need 
not stand upon etiquette so finely, an' ye haven't been 
in for long! Where have you kept yourself of 
late ? " 

"Madam," said a strange voice, "I have but just 
arrived in town and being a stranger" — but there 
he stopped ; for madam had flown to a window and 
let in the light, and turned to stare at him with a look 
of positive fright. 

"Are there two of you? Who are you?** she 
cried. 

"Excuse me if I have startled you," he said, "but 
surely you recollect my letter of introduction from 
your friend, Mrs. Laighton, and also mine of explana- 
tion, brought to you with it a year or more ago by Mr. 
Tollman." 

Mrs. Duncan dropped into a chair. "Sit down," 
she said, "let us get at this business! Either you 
are a monstrous fraud, or the man I have long known 
as Authur Floyd is one." 
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Then followed a course of explanation which the 
reaticr does not need to follow. As proof final the 
genuine Arthur Floyd demanded to be brought face 
to face with the boM usurper of his cognomen ; and 
Mrs, Duncan ordered her carriage and drove with him 
to the rooms of the false claimant. He had not been 
there for several weeks; but a young man Jiaving 
rooms on the same floor tolil them his horse was still 

kept at an F street stable and possibly the keeper 

might know his address ; he did, and gave it to them, 
and they went next to the house of Mr. Wade. 
Mrs. Duncan wished to see Eva, though she had been 
told that it was all "off" between her and the sup- 
posed Arthur Floyd. When she learned that Eva had 
gone to the same place as he, she believed she had 
discovered a new plot, and hurried straight to the 
office of John Wade, surprising him very much by 
walking in with the stranger — whom he at first did 
not think a stranger, but the Arthur Floyd he knew, 
Mrs. Duncan was secretly wroth at him for not being 
more shocked at the strange discovery, 

"I have always distrusted him," he said to the gen- 
tleman. "Do you know his name.'" 

"lie told me it was Tollman, and I have so 
addressed my letters to him." 

Mr. Wade shook his head. "I believe that to be 
another fabrication." 

But he scorned Mrs. Duncan's insinuation that F.va 
might have gone to Old Orchard by collusion with the 
impostor. "If you will come with me," he said to 
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the young man, ** 1 will go there, and we will confront 
this fellow, taking him by surprise/' 

"Agreed — nothing would give me more satisfac- 
tion ; and if I find he has been defrauding uncle of 
money in my name** — 

He did not finish, except by a look which savored of 
the spirit of Lex talionis. 

Mr. Wade agreed that the young men were like — 
very like —yet with a difference; which Mr. Floyd 
said was no doubt greater now than before the west- 
ern sun and wind had bronzed him and destroyed 
some of his society airs. 

Mr. Wade was greatly agitated when, upon his 
jirriv.'il, he found Eva's danger and rescue the prevail- 
ing topic at the "Sea-shore House-". 

Not to startle her by his sudden appearance he sent 
for Mrs. Carey to come to him in the public parlor, 
where he introduced the rightful claimant and briefly 
but clearly explained the situation. 

"He thought himself safe to beat a retreat in sea- 
son," said the real Arthur Floyd, "as I promised to 
notify him of my coming ICast. But the business 
which brought me here for Mr. Owens came up very 
suddenly and I thoui;ht it could make no difference." 

"Well," said gentle Mrs. Carey, "whatever his 
fault, he has this day undoubtedly saved Eva's life. 
It was not a feat like that of stopping the runaway 
ponies, which first awakened her interest and admira« 
tion. We cannot forget that we owe him unlimited 
gratitude .J^ " to Mr. Wade. 
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"No, and I fear this will create a new complica- 
tion — that her old interest in him may be re-awak- 
ened — and I fear the consequences." 

Mrs. Carey reported Eva as declaring herself all 
right, except feeling a little tired, and that she had 
only consented to be kept in bed an hour or two. 
When told who had saved her she was much affected 
and said she wished to see him at the first practicable 
moment ; and as she was now so nearly restored to 
her usual self it was decided to request "Tollman" to 
call that evening, after having acquainted Eva with 
the new developments concerning him, and without 
preamble to confront him with the man whom he had 
personated. 

Alone in his room, the object of all this controversy 
was fighting a harder battle than the waves had given 
him. Back and forth over. the ground he wrestled 
with the "adversary", until the shades of evening 
fell, when he rose up — conqueror. 

Over and over they came to his mind, those 
words — "Whoso confesscth and forsaketh his sins"; 
it was not enough to leave them I Did he care to? 
did he want mercy? should he, the proud scorner of 
others' professions, go and do likewise? 

Yet what was it she had assured him of its bring* 
ing him — this innocent messenger of fate — who was 
what he had believed did not exist; one in whom 
were exhibited the grace, the loving kindness ascribed 
to "the sinner's Friend"? "Bliss in living, peace in 
dying ! " That was what she said. 
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Surely, he wanted both these. He had never 
found the first — " Why not try it and see ? '* 

In his most prosperous times there had always 
been torment in his mind. This remedy, then, he 
would try, beginning with the first step — to set his 
identity right, first with Eva. 

Then for Mrs. Duncan, and a full revelation to him 
whose name he had stolen. 

Nannie was away, and so ignorant of the new turn 
affairs had taken. Edgar had called to inquire for 
Eva, and as she was so comfortable Nannie had gone 
to listen to a concert at the house where he was 
employed — he assuring her of a quiet corner where 
she could enjoy the music without mingling with the 
crowd. On her way there with him she had told him 
Eva*s rescuer was the one whose ring he had seen on 
her finger last winter ; but that Eva had changed her 
mind and told him so directly after her return home 
and that since they had scarcely met. 

"And, Mr. Rowe,*' she added, "there is something 
more I must toll you concerning him — to-morrow — 
there is no time or place now." 

At about the time the conclave in Eva's sitting- 
room had decided the course of action toward "Toll. 
man " a note was brought to Mrs. Carey which read : 



"Mrs. Carey: 

" Dear madam, if Miss Dana is sufficiently recovered 
to afford me an ir*.erview, I would be grateful for a 
very short one, as it is my purpose to leave here on 
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an early train to-morrow morning. Kindly favor me 
with her decision, which I await below. 

" Respectfully yours, 

"Arthur Floyd". 



Mrs. Carey showed it to Eva, and she to her ancle. 

'• liest have him shown right up, and end liis pre- 
tensions at once," he said. 

Eva grew pale. "Well," she said; "but it seems 
unfair to let him walk right into a trap — I pity him!" 

" I do not think he deserves your consideration, 
Miss Dana," said the bona ride Floyd, coldly. 

"I do not forget that but for him I should be drift- 
ing out to sea now — he shall find me grateful I" 

Tollman at that moment entered the room with 
the grace of demeanor which characterized him, and 
instantly his "double" rose to confront him. 

He fell backward a step, the shock was so sudden, 
and exclaimed — 

"Arthur Floyd I you here I" 

" Yes, what have you to say to me ? " 

"Nothing — and you shall say to me what you 
will." 

lie folded his arms and stood silent, and the angiy 
young man burst forth — , 

" Then I say that you are a liar, an imposter, a 
scoundrel and a thief 1 " 

Tollman's face flushed and paled, and his dark 
eyes showed fire, and though he did not move, Eva 
rose hastily and stepped between them, one hand held 
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to Floyd in warning, the other extended to Arthur 

him whom she had once thought of as her Arthur. 

" That is enough ! " she said ; " not here shall you 
deride him ! While I live he has a friend, thou^^h 
every other one decry him ! You will believe mc 
grateful, Arthur — I mean" — she stopped in confu- 
sion about his name, and he took her hand and 
answered her. 

" Yes, and you can still call me Arthur — that is my 
name. But what he says is true. I came here with- 
out compulsion, to confess it to you, Eva, But I ara 
forestalled. He has told you all.^" looking at Mr. 
Wade. 

"Yes, as he understands it; but I would like to 
hear your defense." 

"I have none that is acceptable, even to myself, 
now. The scheme did not bring me what I hoped, 
and I had decided to abandon it. Perhaps, sir, you 
have read that * Men do not despise a thief if he steal 
to satisfy his soul when he is hungry* }'* 

Mr. Wade gravely bowed. 

"It was for that I stole this gentleman's name, 
which is the only theft of which I am guilty ; though 
he put that temptation, with all the others, before me ; 
yet that he docs not regard. I might have defrauded 
his rich uncle, but I did not. The thing I wanted — 
for which my soul was hungry, was the companionship 
of honest men and pure women. I was weary of the 
only kind it had ever been my lot to be familiar with ; 
and when he put the power in my hands to personate 
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liim, I thouglit, here is a way open to a place I could 
not gain for myself without years of striving — the 
entree to cultivated society and the chance to know 
it for myself. It was kind to me, but not all I had 
expected. I found men in it were just as ready to 
take advantage of each other as among the rogues 
who had been my associates, though in, perhaps, a 
more refined way. Of the women, I have taken little 
note, save the one whom fate, or what you will, threw 
in my way; because, when I found she was your niece 
and the darling of your heart, i meant to win her away 
from you ! I knew why John Wade was so agitated 
at sight of me" — 

" It is true, then ! " said Mr. Wade, faintly, "you are . 
his son ; your name is Miller ? " 

" It is — Arthur Francis Miller ; and Francis Miller, 
who stole your sweet-heart from you, almost at the 
very altar, was my father. 

"Many a time have I been made wretched by the 
shameful story as rehearsed in their bickerings before 
me ; and from both their representations I learned to 
hate your name; and when you showed such suspicion 
of me, judging me by a look without trying me on 
any merit I might possess, I vowed to punish you. I 
would compel your own respect, and when Eva was 
mine, I hoped you might suffer at the revelation of 
my real self. I considered that you drove my mother 
to despise all good, and abandon herself to a villain; 
she was so young and gay, and she loved you — but 
less than she feare<l you ! You were so severe upon 
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her follies, and your religion was so awful to her, that 
she chose the devil, and his service." 

** Where is she now, poor bonnie Louise?'* 

** In her grave ; sent there by the hand of the vil- 
lain for whom she forsook my father and noe, for 
whom she had never any love. She interfered to pro- 
tect the wretch who lured her from us, in a drunken 
quarrel with another of whom he was jealous, and 
received a wound that ended her life in an hour. 

" He fled to save his useless life, leaving her to die 
alone among strangers ; and though she had long been 
faithless to my father, and he cruelly unkind to her, 
he went and claimed her deserted body and gave it 
burial meet for the most honored wife. In my child- 
hood 1 thought her the most beautiful woman in the 
world, and longed for her affection, but received at 
best only an impatient tolerance; I suppose because I 
was so faithful a copy of my father. 

"As I grew older and came to understand her real 
character, I despised her, and have long abhorred her 
memory. But, if she sinned she also suffered, and of 
late I have come to pity her.** 

He paused, and set his lips firmly together, and Mr. 
Wade said with trembling voice — 

*' Young man, if you wished to punish me you ought 
now to be satisfied.** 

'*Mr. Wade, I have lost my desire to see you hum- 
bled, yet I sometimes think had you invited me to 
your house and shown me a better way, I might sooner 
have forsaken my follies.** 
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"I, too, believe it, and this is my punishment." 

Eva was crying, and Floyd spoke — 

" You told me your name was Tollman ! " 

" Well, you know I am a liar ; yet what is a Miller 
but a Toll-man ? I had adopted the synonym before I 
fell in with you. In my worst moods I have never 
doubted that there is a God ; and when Eva decided 
against me, I began to see that He was thwarting my 
plans. I gave up your good society and went back to 
my old habits. I have been all that you say; but I 
have never defrauded any man of his dues; I have 
never wronged a woman or cheated an honest man. 
To beat rogues at their own game I have held no sin. 

"I have always found the profession and the prac- 
tice of those who are styled Christians, so widely at 
variance, that I long ago said if God would show me 
one who could personally demonstrate His reputed 
grace, I might believe in it! 

"He has taken me at my word ! Here on the sands 
I met a spirit walking, wliich took me by the hand 
and led me to look upon a better life; to begin it, I 
became convinced that the sins 1 would forsake must 
also be confessed ; and I came here for that purpose 
only— although I did not find it easy — yet I should 
have come had I known who was awaiting me! 

" Now, Mr. Floyd, what is your will of me ? Can I 
make you any amends?" 

"Well," said the young man, frankly, "I think that 
I should beg your pardon ! I am really ashamed of 
my first heat ; you see I feared you had been getting 
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money from uncle in my name, I couldn't see what 
else you had for object. At home they are sure to 
blame me most. I ought to have seen what tempta- 
tion it might be for you, but I thoug^ht only of 
myself; now I cannot see that you have really done 
me any wrong, I vote we drop the whole matter!" 

"Thank you," said Miller, gravely. "Allow me, 
then, to bid you — all — good-night." 

Mrs. Carey went into the hall with him and offered 
him her hand. "I want to tell you," she said, "that 
I consider your conduct of to-night an act of greater 
bravery than that of the afternoon ; and do not you 
fear but it will bring you God's blessing!" 

"Mrs. Carey, where is Nannie.^ Docs she know — 
has she heard his story V 

She explained that Nannie was away before Mr. 
Wade's arrival and had heard nothing of it. 

"I would like," he said, "to tell her this myself — 
if you could find opportunity for me to-night — to-mor- 
row I leave upon the early train." 

"I will manage it," she said, kindly, and returning, 
excused herself from the others, saying she was going 

to walk with Mr. Miller as far as the F House, 

and so be Nannie's escort home when the musicalc 
was over. 

As soon as they were out of the house he said to 
her- - 

" Mrs. Carey, do you know what led me to take this 
step.?" 

"I think I do. I know what spirit met you on the 
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sands and set her tender heart on winning you to her 
faith. I have been puzzled by her earnestness about 
it, I confess, but she associates you in her mind with 
Eva, of whom she is so fond ; and I can understand 
the feeling which makes you wish to toll lier yourst-lf, 
that you have not been indifft-rent to her influence. 
But, if 1 let her walk with you, a little, out there near 
those others, can I trust you to remember that she is 
but a child, and, 'unspotted from the world'? Will 
you take care to say nothing to trouble her peace ? " 

He turned and looked at her, and she saw by his 
face that she had judged him aright. 

"You have guessed it, then .'" he said, "that child 
as she is, she has all of my once proud and scornful 
heart ! But you did not need to remind me that I 
must not tell her so — must never let her guess it I 
I did not realize it myself until I settled to go away 
from here at once — where I may never see her morel 
I will tell her only what she will be glad to know — 
that I have confessed, and really mean to forsake, the 
sins that were worse than she knew, and — bid her 
good -by." 

After a moment's silence he added — "I have often 
said there was no such feeling ever in the heart of 
man as the passion so often described by poets and 
romancers! I recant." 

They found Mr. Rowe, who brought Nannie out to 
them and Mrs. Carey said — 

"Your friend wishes to speak with you, Nannie, so 
if you like to walk with him a little while, I will awxit 
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your return here, with Mrs. Farnum, whom I see over 
there at the end of the piazza. Come back soon." 

"Nannie," said Arthur, as soon as they were Apart, 
"I have just come from confessing to Eva that you 
were right long ago when you suspected me of being 
other than I seemed. And now I want to teJl you 
what I was, and am." 

"Ah!" she interrupted, "you need not, I know it 
all ; I knew it long ago, but I did not tell Edgar ; and 
I kept it from even auntie, after I met you here, 
because I so longed to have you confess and give up 
the deception before you were found out and com- 
pelled to ; then there would be no merit in it. And it 
was that which made me so glad to see you, and so 
anxious to talk with you ; to say what I fear yoxx 
thought very odd things. Oh, I am so glad and 
thankful ! " 

She came close to him and laid her hand on his 
arm, looking up at him with a smile at his astonish- 
ment, and quickly explaining so that all was clear to 
him. 

"Child," he said, "knowing all this folly and wick- 
edness, you yet did not fear or despise me, but sought 
me, to save me ! Why did you ? " 

" Because," said Nannie, " in the Bible it says, * To 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him 
it is a sin \ Oh ! how many times I wanted to beg 
you to be your own self ; but I hoped you would come 
to think you must, of your own heart." 

"Nannie, my 'own self* — before I did this foolisk 
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thing of using another's name — was bad; wicked, 
always I " 

"It makes no difFsrence. 'Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow,' if you forsake 
them now; for Jesus said, 'Him that cometh unto me 
I will in no wise cast out'. You will not forget it or 
doubt it ? I can't say wise things to you, I know only 
one argument, one proof — I feci it to be truel" 

"Dear little girl, your life, as I have seen it, has 
been sufficient argument for me — I want no other; 
your aunt will tell you of what hapi>ened to-night, and 
I must take you back to her now. I am going away 
very early to-morrow and shall not see you again, so 
this will be our last walk." 

"I am sorry," said Nan, simply; "why do you go 
now ? " 

" For many reasons," he said, and was glad to be 
too near the hotel to say more, except — good-by. 

Nannie shared her aunt's room, and from her 
learned much that had happened of which she was 
ignorant. She could not sleep for long, and when she 
did a dream so terrible woke her, that with the first 
light of day she rose, and dressing noiselessly, sat 
down on the floor at her favorite window looking 
toward the railroad station. She took her Testament, 
a small one with the cover folding over the edge of 
the leaves and fastening with a strap and loop, and 
began to look over its promises. Oh 1 how many 
just suited to Arthur I 

She wondered if he would ever find them for him- 
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self; she wished she had toli hini of some of them — 
he seerr^ed so sii. S-ii'jr.lv her croam recurred to 
her, ar.d after a, startled n-iment, she found a pencil 
a:.d began to mark zas5a::e after rassa^re. often add- 
ir.^ a word or two of her own tho-^ghts on the mar- 
gin. For her dream had been that she had heard a 
cr)- for help, and bad looked to see whence it came ; 
and before her was Arthur Miller surrounded by 
wolves who were snapping at him, tearing oflF pieces 
of his clothing, and showing venomous teeth and 
tongues ; yet the most horribie thing about them was 
that ihcir faces were hur.ian I She seemed to see in 
hc-r vision that Arthur stretched one hand toward her, 
and that with all her speed she ran to i;ive him what 
she had thou.^^ht to be some weapon of defense, but as 
he grasped it she saw it was only her little pocket 
Testament. She woke in a trenxir of fright. But 
now she thought — *'And being warned of God in a 
dream** — God used to speak to people in dreams — 
why not now? I will give him this, she said; who 
knows but, if some human wolf threaten or tempt 
him, he may here find help to overcome him ! 

As it drew near time for the early train she slipped 
noiselessly from the room and crossed to the station, 
feeling very sure auntie would not object. Some 
porters were handling baggage after their usual care- 
ful fashion, and a few people were there, ready to 
depart ; but Mr. Miller was not one of them. 

Could he have changed his mind .^ She heard the 
coming train whistle for Scarboro — for Pine Point 
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for Old Orchard ! Ah ! she should miss him — if he 
came now he would be tn such haste ! 

At the last minute he did come, and Nannie 
thought he looked as though he might all night have 
been fighting the wolves of her dream. She hurried 
up to him and saw the eyes that looked so weary, 
lighten of their gloom. 

He clasped her hand. 

"What angel sent you?" he said, "I was longing 
for one more look at you, my messenger! " 

"This sent me — I wanted to give it to you, I 
have marked in it some messages for you, from the 
Saviour Himself ! Will you look at them ? " 

"I will!" He put the little book in an inner 
pocket, and since he must not say what was in his 
mind, stood holding her hand, saying nothing. He 
was on the walk a step below her and as the bell 
began to ring she said — 

"I can think of only one thing to say to you!" 
and leaning forward site whispered in his ear, " I pray 
you, in His stead, 'Go, and sin no more'." Then 
obeying a sudden impulse she pressed her sweet lips 
nn the dark cheek so near, in a kiss of purest inno- 
cence and pity. 

Still he said no word — and in another moment was 
gone from her sight 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
nan's good influence. 

A YEAR is but a little time; yet iii it one may 
live ages if life be measured by thoughts, feel- 
ings, experiences! 

With Arthur Miller the year following the resumi>- 
tion of his own name, and the renunciation of his old 
habits, was one of the above described. 

Vox he had held fast to the new life he had planned 
to try ; the places which had known him knew him 
no more ; and by the most of the people who had 
known him he was forgotten. Grace Atherton, a 
month or two after his disappearance, demanded of 
]\Irs. Duncan what she had done with the "Corsair 
mice . 

••Corsair Prince! Flighty, I don't understand 
y(UJ I 

*'Oh! probably you did not know his title! But 
we girls called him so, because he was so darkly hand- 
t^onie, and had somehow, an air of mystery. I mean 
Arthur Floyd." 

*' Humph 1 " muttered Mrs. Duncan. " I should say 
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corsair pirnte ! " Then, openly — " Oh ! Anhur Floyd 
has gone to CcloraJo where he expects to remain. 
Me has given up stutljing law ! " 

AH of which was quite true! 

But there was one who could have told Gracic of 
the man she meant ; could have told her of a proudly 
silent man who still bore himself with an air of a 
prince — or with the sort ascribed to princes which, 
in my humble opinion does not hold good in fact — 
yet who worked like an ordinary mortal, with hand 
and brain, in the counting-room of an immense ship- 
ping warehouse ; he could have told her that this man 
had no familiars, unless it might be a few under-clerks 
and errand boys about the establishment, who were 
always sure of a friendly word, a reassuring smile, or 
any favor they might ask of him. They had no 
acquaintances among princes — they only called him 
a "boss feller!" This man had one extravagance; in 
a stable round the corner from his humble lodgings he 
kept a horse which a veritubie prince might have been 
proud to own ; and the friendship between "Dandy" 
and his master was something wonderful, and at early 
morn aiwi late eve they might be seen galloping away 
in a mood good for both. 

When upon his return to town this young man had 
called upon Mrs. Duncan, she sternly, or as he thought 
angrily, bade him begone — she wanted no apology, 
no more lies would she ever hear from him. 

" Madam, if you will listen it shall be the truth you 
hear." 
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** Not a minute ! truth or lies, I want none of you ! '* 

"You shall have it," and he was gone — nothing 
disappointed — it was what he expected of her. 

When " Sandy '* came home Susan explained the 
daring of the culprit and her own virtuous action. 
Sandy was strangely silent. 

"Has he been to you, Alexander?" 

" I have seen him." 

" And you listened to him, befriended him, I dare 
say ! " 

"Well!" with great humility. "I haven't blamed 
you, Susan; but you see it's different with me — I'm 
only a poor * Presbyter ' myself." 

And Susan had the grace to blush and keep silence. 

He did not tell her that his was the hand first held 
in congratulation to the acknowledged resolve to ful« 
fill as far as in him lay that soft whisper, " Go, and 
sin no more ". Neither did he confess that his influ. 
encc procured for the young man the situation which 
he had thus far filled with unswerving fidelity. Often 
of an evening, too, had he looked in upon the unpre- 
tending room which was Arthur Miller's only home. 

*'You are too much of a hermit. Miller," he one 
time said to him. "You are too young and enter- 
taining a fellow to be shut up here alone so much !" 

"I have a few callers, sir, beside yourself; I am 
never alone. Last week I had a *reg*ler tea-party', 
one of the guests said, although we had no tea!" 

"What did you have, and who were your guests?" 

"The guests were Terence Malony, aged elevei^ 
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and his two sisters, respectively eight and five; and 
the viands were hot rolls, cold tongue and plenty of 
milk, with bananas 'to top off with', little Maggie 
said. Poor midget, she has been sick a long time — 
but we are bringing her about, now. Dandy and I." 

"What, pray, does Dandy do about it?" 

"Carries double — his master and Maggie!" said 
Arthur, laughing at " Sandy's " dazed look. 

" Do you mean to tell me that you took that young. 
one up before you, on that superb horse, and went 
riding through the streets of Boston by daylight?" 

"Well, sir, please, I could not venture to take the 
ailing'mite out at night-time, and at the early hour we 
go, but few notice us ; sometimes her father starting 
off at about the same lime with a pick on his shoulder, 
takes off his hat as we go by and says — 

"God bless ye for a noble-har-rit-ed gintleman, sor," 

"Well, you can stand such notice as that, I guess; 
and 1 believe you are not very unhappy, after all ! " 

"Not at all unhappy, my friend, I have just begun 
to find 'bliss in living'." 

He still kept the thin-leaved book, some of the 
entries in which, the reader already knows; and in it 
he still recorded his secret thoughts. 

But they were no longer bitter or blasphemous — ' 
sometimes sad, it is true; but not the sadness that 
cankers and corrodes the heart. 

Upon the anniversary of that August day of start- 
ling issues, he wrote — 

"To-day, a year agone, I did a service for the man 
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I had long felt an enniity toward; I saved his darling 
from a cruel death. God send that before Him, it 
blotted out the evil I once purposed against her! For 
it would have been evil to marry her without love, had 
I had no unworthy motive. Oh, Love! how many 
monstrous things are done in thy sweet name ! And 
once I thought myself incapable of it. Eva knew me 
better, poor little proud girl. I wonder if that stal- 
wart, blue-eyed man understood me when I gave her to 
his arms? No doubt my ruby, kept them apart, when 
she secretly learned so much about true love ! Mem« 
I must call on Eva for that ring or be a liar! Said I 
not, 'When I meet the creature of your prophesy, I 
will come for it * .^ And did I not meet her? Did 
not that child-woman inspire me with a *real afifcc- 
tion' that time only strengthens! Child, in years, 
but in every attribute of mind and soul, how sweet 
and wise a woman I And one day when she is happy 
with some man — God make him tender and true —  
whom she loves as she will be capable of doing, as 
the angels love, then I want her to have the ring, and 
to know why I give it to her. 

** F'or then, when her heart has felt the bliss (or is 
it pain .^) of true love, she will understand mine. 
To-morrow 'twill be a year since she gave me so sweet 
a farewell. Innocent one, where is she now ? 

•** Dear eyes, i* whose clear depths na light 
But that o* lieaven shone, 
Sin' then what blessings hae you seen* 
What tears r* sonrow known ? 
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Oh I I were blet^t if (hat youi glance 

Might once moru rest on me 
AU weak an- wa? fii' sick an' sajr. 

An' sinfu' as I be) 

■•Dear heart, sae leniipran' sae tme, 

Sae hclpf u' an' sae stiang, 
Sae quick to stan for a' that's right, 

Sae slow to note Ihe wrang; 
If I might lay my cheek to yon. 

An' count each throb an' Leal, 
I'd asic na more o' human kind, 

Na more o' Heaven, Sweet' 

"But she is not for me — except her graces and her 
teachings to cherish in my secret heart. Farley, who 
said if ever I loved, it would be to desperation and 
death, had almost read me right ! P'or in those dark 
days of my first return here, when I knew not where 
to go or what to do, when I could not elude those who 
had preyed upon my substance till it was nearly gone, 
when I had no comfort but Dandy and feared to 
lose him, then — then I thought it would be 'to 
death '. 

"But even then her little hand was reached to me 
in help. Her little book of 'messages from the Sav- 
ior Himself roused me at length from despair and 
let in light upon my darkened soul — light which, 
please Heaven, shall shine more and more, unto per- 
fect day. If love shall 'kill or cure' me, my life shall 
witness that it cure! 

"When Dandy and I take the vacation together of 
which I tell him so much, perhaps I may come upon 
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her dwelling and once more hear her singing Alma 

Redemptions. 

"Wny, wiicn she told me so much of her mount- 
ains, did I not ask where among tliem she lived? I 
cannot ask Eva, she would know by my face and 
voice for whom I want my ryby ring! I could learn 
of Mrs. Carey, for she knows my heart already. 
Before 1 set forth on my excursion I will call to ask 
her — if she will trust me not to trouble her darling's 
peace." 

But when he did, Mrs, Carey was gone and he 
could not learn where. He might have done so from 
Eva, but could not bring himsclf-to go to her and ask. 

The seasons passed and the second anniversary of 
that summer day found him still a patient plodder at 
his post; a faithful, if obscure, laborer in a humble 
comer of the Master's Vineyard. And it was not 
till the golden days of October came that he set forth 
upon a well-earned holiday ; riding Dandy and stop- 
ping at any farm-house when night overtook him 
and they were willing to entertain him. 

lie meant in this way to explore the White Mount- 
ain region at leisure; and though to discover Nannie's 
home and see her about it as tlic "wise elder-sister", 
which she had told him Papa called her, was ntit 
really his object, yet he pleased himself with conject- 
uring how it might happen. 

Mrs. Carey, at the end of these same years, from 
the time when she was a luxurious idler by the sea, 
could no longer assert that she was only a "fair- 
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WL'iitlicr Cluistiaii ". Storms of sorrow had falk-n on 
her, waves of trouble swelled around her; and but 
that her soul was firm -anchored on the Rock of Afjes, 
it must have been whelmed. 

The first ill to assail her was that Carl — the bonny 
boy who had ever been her joy and pride, suddenly 
fell astray. He had entered college, and as a conse- 
quence of his personal attracti<ins, unfailing humor and 
unlimited funds to use at pleasure, he became a great 
favorite, and that, alas! with many whom he would 
better have made his enemies. 

Before he was aware whither his "jolly times" were 
leading him, he had contracted habits hard to throw 
off — debts hard to pay, but which had to be met; 
and being obliged to state the latter fact to his father, 
of course brought out the cause. Then there was a 
scene between the high-spirited boy and his justly- 
indignant father, which resulted in permanent distrust 
and bitterness between them which nearly broke the 
gentle wife and mother's heart. 

Carl was kept to a strict account and required to 
be so much the reverse of his usual lavishness, that, 
when his father's fortune was swept away by losses of 
ills own and those occasioned by other people's fail- 
ures, when there seemed nothing left for the family 
but to go to the home of Mrs. Carey's childhood — 
now all hers — Carl rejoiced at it ! If he must make 
himself a spectacle of meanness among his associates, 
he said, he was glad of a good excuse — they knew 
now that he was obliged to be stingy. 
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He was also obIigt;ii to leave college; but for that 
he was not sorry; and when they were settled in the 
low stone house by the river, where he and Eva had 
taken tea with Aunt Hitty, he became again the deb- 
onair boy — though with a man's stature — who had 
kept a secret hold upon Nan's girlish heart since the 
memorable time when he had rescued her from " old 
Saily". 

Mrs. Carey began to tell heraelf this was why God 
had taken away their riches — they were ensnaring 
the boy's soul — and this cutting loose from city life 
would be his saving! When she saw him always 
thoughtful of her comfort, always ready to work at 
what was wholly new to him, and so quick to leam 
the best way of doing it, quite happy with little 
society save Nan and Itcss, she wondered at her hus- 
band's continued gloomy impatience. 

"Alan," she one day said, "Carl is happy here, 
and oh ! what a compensation for all our losses to see 
him content away from the follies that were ruining 
him !" 

But Alan Carey had a higher ambition for his only 
son "than to see him a farmer", he said. 

He humbled his pride sufficiently to go to Carl's 
uncle — his own mother's brother — and ask him to 
advance funds for Carl's continuance in college with a 
view to choosing some one of Hie professions. It had 
heretofore been his boast that he asked no odds of 
the Fosters, and he wou!d not now have proffered the 
request but that this uncle held in trust for Carl, 
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until he should be out of minority, the sum from 
his grandfather's estate which would have been his 
mother's. 

The uncle acceded to his wish ; but Carl instantly 
mid positively refused to accept the advance for that 
purpose, 

"I never will go back," he said, "and waste time 
and money in acquiring that for which I have no use 
and no desire ! I am able to make myself useful 
here — to earn money now, when we need it; and for 
what else am I strong and healthy and willing? 
Why should I spend years in trying to work up in a 
profession when 1 have capital ready to bring present 
return?" 

He proudly displayed a manly chest and muscular 
arm, and continued — 

" Father, if you would give up all thought of re-en- 
tering mercantile life, and join me in something 
right at hand, you might here end your days in peace 
and plenty, if not afHuence." 

He then explained a scheme which Uncle Simeon 
had put in his head, but which he had since talked up 
with Mr. Bond and others competent to advise upon 
the subject, who assured him, as far as human judg- 
ment could foresee, it would be a paying and perma- 
nent investment for any man willing to devote him- 
self to the business. 

Briefly stated, it was this: A place below and 
adjoining them on the river-side — farm and lumber- 
mill — was for sale by reason of tlie owner's death. 
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He had here gained a competency, and it was more 
valuable than in his time, since the railroad had come 
close to it, and the demand for the products of the 
mill was much greater in the vicinity than formerly. 
Fine lumber abounded in the section, and the machin- 
ery for converting it to all needs for building was in 
place and in good condition. That Carl knew noth- 
ing of the work itself seemed small objection, since 
he could as soon learn that as some other kind — par- 
ticularly as he had a natural mechanical bent, and 
the roomy, clean-smelling place with its busy machin- 
ery fascinated him. 

"What I want,'* he said, "is to work with my 
hands ; and why not at what just suits me to do } In 
two years Uncle Foster cannot hinder my having my 
inheritance, and it will be enough to buy this prop- 
erty, and something over; and on the strength of this 
prospect I could find means to buy it now — or you 
could, I am a minor." 

*' You are ! and as such bound to respect my wishes 
and authority," said Mr. Carey, coldly. 

"Hut, father, do you not desire my happiness ? We 
would all be so happy here, if only you w<;re content. 
Look at the little mother — the roses have come back 
to her cheeks so soon ! And I never, never can be a 
'lawyer, doctor, merchant, chief*.*' 

''No,'* said his father, "you would rather be a 
'poor-man, beggar-man, thief! You might at least 
be willing to accept the education of a gentleman ; 
and by the time your term was finished you would 
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have the sense to leave wood-s;»wing to the class 
adapted to it, I should expect." 

"In the meantime how would you manage to live 
here, father?" 

"That is my affair, I shall soon find a paying sit- 
uation, and we shall return lo town," 

"But until you do," said Carl, who doubted this 
statement, "my doing as you plan would leave 
mamma to endless worry about the graceless boy who 
can work, but knows not how to withstand tempta- 
tion. It does not come here, and this business is sure 
to be a paying one, giving returns now. Will not you 
think of it, father?" 

Mr. Carey rose in such anger as his wife had never 
seen him exhibit. 

" I will never consider it for a moment ; and I for- 
bid you to mention it again in my hearing. And fur- 
thermore, if you will not accede to my wishes, I will 
not endure your presence ! Either decide to return to 
college at the beginning of next term, or go some- 
where else, out of my sight." 

In the days that followed Mrs. Carey could hardly 
recognize in the morose and irritable man her once 
tenderly indulgent husband. He passed his time in 
writing letters of inquiry concerning this thing and 
that of which he heard, or saw advertised, and in look- 
ing them up when they seemed promising; always 
returning disappointed and more moody than before 

He scarcely noticed Carl, and was incensed at the 
wife of whom he had always been so proud and fond, 
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because she sympathized with him. Carl stipulated 
that the controversy should not be mentioned to any 
one outside the family; but did not change his own 
purpose ; and the tender heart of Mrs. Carey was so 
torn between two loves that she could hardly keep 
about. 

In this troubled time Nannie was a constant visitor 
and comforter; and Carl's boyish affection for her 
fast ripened into something very like manly love; and 
though he did not make any profession of it in words, 
he sometimes hoped that she began to understand his 
feeling. 

As care-taker of her father s home and the younger 
children, Nannie's fidelity and unfailing good-nature 
were to Carl in the midst of his trials like the buoys 
and beacons in range, which guide the mariner to a 
safe j)ort. Once, when he was witness to one of 
Teddie's perverse moods and her patient gentleness 
in dealing with it, Carl asked — 

** Nannie, how can you be so steadfast in your 
course — like a ship in smooth waters — when that 
youngster tries you so.^'* And Nannie answered 
with a meaning look — 

** I have a chart to guide me — a Pilot whom I 
trust; and I trim my sails according to the wind." 

She did not know what was the apple of discord 
between them; but she could see the change in 
*• Uncle Alan '*, and knew that it was a grief to Carl 
as well as his mother. 

And unconsciously to herself, all Nan's tender ways 
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and lioiisoliold graces strengthened Carl in his resolve 
to jTOssess himself of the home he coveted — the busi- 
ness he felt would be so much to his liking and in it 
to pass his days with self-respecting usefulness; and 
in accordance with the boyish plan he had long ago 
proposed to her, with Nannie for "mistress of the 
ranch" — the solace and joy of his life. 

He believed this to be the best thing for the lasting 
happiness of his parents as well as himself, and that 
his father would think so, too, when the bitterness of 
his changed circumstances shou'd have worn away, 
and the futility of his plans fcr returning to town 
have been demonstrated. 

To his mother he avowed this belief and his resolve 
to abide by his father's condition of leaving home, 
instead of returning to college; telling her that he 
should find a way to improve the interim before his 
being able to claim his fortune in a way to fit himself 
for what he meant to do. 

One day during an absence of his father, he per. 
fected all his arrangements for going away, being him- 
self away from home some hours for the purpose. 
When he returned he knew what deft hand and wise 
young head had been there, tidying the room and 
doing many things for his mother's comfort ; the dear 
little mother, who lay asleep on the sitting-room 
lounge, looking so worn and sorrowful. He knew 
she would grieve to have him go, but he thought if he 
were once away his father would change his manner 
toward her; and as he believed that long before he 
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wouid have been done with college bis father would 
come to agree with him, he had decided to go where 
be could spend the inten'entng time in learning some 
part of the business he still determined to make his 
own. Why not go now and spare his mother the 
pang of parting? But be must see Nannie. 

Hi: told the girl who was his mother's help about 
the house, to tell her that be should not be home that 
night ; this he knew would not alarm her, as be had 
been working for a neighbor and remaining there at 
night, and she did not know that be had finished. 

He looked once more around the pleasant room, at 
bis mother, and at all the silent evidences of Nan's 
handiwork. For the girl who stayed there was young 
and ignorant, and Nannie always kind to "help her 
out ". 

Afterward Carl said the picture of that room, with 
its cleanly fragrance of newly ironed clothes went 
with him evcr)where and constantly reminded him of 
the lines — 



' Sweel domestic love is s 
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making him more than ever resolved to have a home 
in the free-aired country with the good fairy to share 
it who knew so well how lo make it happy. 

Ihil when he reached Mi. Bond's, he was disap- 
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pointed. He tapped on the door, thinking if others 
were there to call Nannie out and speak to her alone; 
he heard Teddy cry out "Oovies!" and in an instant 
the little boy opened the door and leaped into his 
arms ; for he had some pet doves who were ever peck- 
ing at the door for Teddy's lavish feeding. 

"Oh !" said Bessie — "not dovies this time; only 
a mother Carey's chicken \ Little more and you'd 
have been locked out. Teddy and I are going down 
across to Mr. Allen's to come home witli Nan." 

"Wait a minute, Bess; I wanted to see Nannie — 
and I'll leave a note for her ; where is a bit of paper ? " 

"In there," pointing to a tall writing-desk with a 
drop leaf — "in the little drawer — no, not that one", 
as Carl drew out the middle one of the three — 
"right hand one! Now hurry." 

Bessie's impatience to be off, and his deep disap- 
pointment at not seeing Nan made Carl's note more 
incoherent than he knew, 

"Oh, my own dear Nannie, why did I miss you^ 
here and at home — nobody told me you had been 
there but — 



"and I knew it, I have been tried and tempted 
beyond endurance, and am going to leave "for parts 
unknown" even to myself, and you will not hear 
fium me until I can do what I know will be the right 
thing. Go down and comfort mamma, who will tell 
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you why I go. And remember whatever or where- 
ever I am, I am ever your own — 

"Carl." 

When Nannie read her note she was sore dis- 
tressed, and still more so after seeing her aunt. Hut 
when, a day or two after, a two hundred dollar bill 
was found missing from the drawer which Carl (by 
Bess' testimony) had accidentally opened, and all the 
others believed he had appropriated it, and had ref- 
erence to it in his note, Nannie was scornfully 
indignant. 

"Whatl" she said, "do you dare to think him a 
thief? my Carl f" 

"Yours?" said her father, with a quizzical look. 

And she ran and hid her face on his breast. 

The money belonged to the town, for which Mr. 
Cond was collector; and he replaced it, so it was not 
known outside tlie two families. It was June when 
this happened, and it was September when Nannie 
one day had trouble in closing that same little drawer, 
and impatiently gave it a pull which brought it clear 
cut of its place. "I believe tliere is something in 
there that binds it now," she said, "though it never 
did run decent !" 

She laid down her head on the desk-leaf and peered 
iiilo the place; there was a scrap of something; put- 
ting in her slender hand she drew forth the missing; 
bill!* 
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It was worn through in two places, but still good 
for two hundred dollars, and "worth a thousand" to 
her, Nan declared. She had steadily scouted the 
accusation — even when Aunt Flora said it must be 
true, else where could the money have gone? 

Mr. Carey had denounced Carl in bitterest terms, 
and with great anger at first; but after a few weeks 
a reaction set in and he steadily blamed himself. He 
liked to hear Nan's bold assertion of his innocence of 
theft — 

"But why, you blind girl," he would say, "why do 
you think so? You've no reason!" 

" I've a reason here," said Nan, with hand on her 
heart; "and one day God will prove him innocent. 
Uncle Alan, why will you not trust in Him ?" 

But she got no answer. 

He grew more gloomy, lost appetite and strength, 
and Uncle Simeon, who lived near and was often in, 
told his wife that he hoped "Flory's man wa'n't a 
meditatin' anything brash — he's got a loony look 
onto'im, sure's ye live ! " 

Hut for Aunt Hitty and Nan Mrs. Carey would 
have been in despair. 

"You jest keep a-prayin," said the old lady, "and 
w:iit the Lord's time, Alan Carey's too sensible a 
man not to see his folly at last." 

One day but little time before Nan's discovery, Mr. 
Carey said to his wife, "Flora, you wotdd be far bet- 
ter off without me ; if I were dead the boy would 
come back and take care of you ! " 
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"Oh, Alan, don't l>e sri <les|K>iident ! God can take 
care of our boy ami briny him back to us both. Pray 
for it, dear biisluiid ! " 

" You can, if you believe it will do any good — I 
don't ! " 

Nannie was so cbted at her find that she wished to 
go instantly with the news to aunty, 

"This will lighten Uncle Alan's trouble, too; he 
dwells upon havinf? tailed Carl a thief once, and then 
driving him to be one. Oh, papa! perhaps this will 
make him believe in God's love and kindness [ I 
must go right and tell him, now!" 

She set off hastily, going by a cross-cut which short- 
ened the distance, through a pasture and a bit of wood- 
land where there was a gnod-siied brook, in which 
there were deep pools now full from recent rain. 

As she crossed the pkink over this, slie paused to 
look up stream at the pretty falls in it, and was start- 
led to see Uncle Alan stand gnzing into one of the 
deep places, unaware vi her proximity ; he was hatlcss, 
and in his right hand be hold a shilling — something, 
which made Nan shudder. As fa-st as she could, she 
hurried toward hini, and the nnise of the falls kept 
him from hearing hvr (ill she called out cheerily — 

"Why, Unele Aian. y,.ii here.'" 

He turned upon her angrily, "What sent yoii 
here?" he said. 

"Ob !" said Nan with affected childishness, "let me 
see that pretty pistol, I never had one in my hand," 
taking hold of it boldly. 
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"Take care," he said, "you'll have it off!" but 
yielded to her grasp upon it. 

Without an instant's hesitation she threw it into 
the pool and turned to him. 

"It won't endanger anybody there. Now I'll tell 
you what brought me here. God sent me with a mes- 
sage for you, which but for His mercy you would have 
soon been beyond hearing. Carl is innocent, as I 
always knew," and she told her proof. "Come home 
with me to aunty, and never tell her what was in your 
mind!" 

He went without a word, hut when he was in the 
house he suddenly fdl on his knees beside his wife 
and dropped his head in her lap. 

" What is it, Alan .' " she cried in alarm. 

He lifted his face, and though tears were raining 
down it, gave her the first smile she had seen there 
for weeks. 

"Don't be alarmed, my precious wife. An angel 
has troubled the pool, and the waters are moved ! " 

"God grant it may be for your healing," she said. 

And it was; from that day he resumed his own 
manner, and began to try to make the best of his 
clunged circumstances ; and though he did not cease 
lu regret his action toward Carl, nor to seek to learn 
his whereabouts, he said — 

"God has shown me, by the faith and works of 
that little girl, that He has power to over-rule man's 
intentions; and henceforth I submit to His ordering 
of my ways, and trust Him to have charge of the boy 
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I was not fit to rule. In His good time He will give 
him back to me, if I try to deserve it, I am sure!" 

To licr father, and to Uncle Sim and Aunt Hitty, 
Nannie confided the danger she had found Uncle Alan 
in, for the reason that at first she feared a relapse of 
his mood, and wished them to note his appearance. 

"What do you think now about prayers being 
answered?" asked Aunt Hitty of her unbelieving 
husband. 

" Wal, I think if Nan hadn't happened 'long there 
'bout's she did, Carey'd ben a gone coon ! Plucky 
little jade she was, too — to grab right onter tliat 
shutin'-iron !" 

"Happened! you tough old doubter!" said Aunt 
Hitty. "And what made her happen along just then, 
when she might a-waited till she got her work done 
up stid o' leavin* everything an' runnin' jest because 
she felt she must ? " 

And Uncle Sim said, "There, don't git het up, 
Hitty — I hain't got nothin' more to say I " 
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OCTOBER had come in the mountains, and every- 
where else, but Nannie felt that nowhere else 
could autumn be so glorious ; and it was her delight 
to ramble in the woodlands upon her father's farm 
among the falling leaves and fading beauties of the 
year's growth. 

The mountain above the tillage and pasture-lands 
had a fine growth of deciduous timber, and it had also 
such wonderful ledges and mossy nooks as Nan never 
tired of exploring. 

One bright and warm afternoon she set forth upon 
one of these expeditions, telling her father that the 
mountain had been calling her all day to "come up 
higher"! Bessie did not care to go, and it was too 
rough for Teddy; but Nan took a tiny basket along, 
promising to fill it with beech-nuts for him. 

As she walked away the dog came bounding after 
her, and she stopped and held up a finger, whose 
monitions he was accustomed to obey. 

"Now, Watchful T. Bond!" she said, so sternly 
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that Watch whined and sat down to listen. "Do you 
think to go with me, after your conduct of last time 
up there, when you worried a wretched little wood- 
chuclt out of his life, and kept teasing me to help you 
get a poor little 'squirly', as Teddy says, out of bis 
safe retreat in a ledge? Expect me to overlook 'sech 
wicket actions'?" 

Watch signified that he did by taking the basket 
from her hand and running ahead with it. "Bet- 
ter let him go," said her father; "he's taken it for 
granted ! " 

"Wi-'Il, I'm not going to run to look at all his finds 
for him, this time, though," 

She reached the promontory of wooded ledge which 
she and Bessie called "Beech Cliff", and out of 
breath with the climb sat down to rest, and Watch 
dropped at her feet. 

"Good boy!" she said, fondling his silky ears, 
"Nan's glad she let you come — it's lonesome up 
here, after all ! It's lonely everywhere with him 
away — don't you want to sec Carl, wise dog? He 
knew how fond you were of him!" and then she 
sighed — for Nannie was almost eighteen now, and 
growing to be very much a woman ! 

She could see a long reach of the river-valley — the 
spires at the village, and many a homestead near and 
far. Along the track a train was moving, leaving 
behind a long line of pearly vapor, and with the ever- 
present wish that Carl might be coming on it, she 
turned from the prospect and began picking the little 
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dark-brown nuts into Teddy's basket. Watch was off 
upon his explorations and presently a bark announced 
something of interest — to him, but Nannie took no 
notice until he settled to a steady baying in one local- 
ity, and presently, as she expected, came running to 
beg her attention or assistance. 

" No, no, you tiresome dog ! What do I want to 
sec a little frightened squirrel for ? If you could show 
me big game — a bear, or 'sich', I might look !" 

Watch's bark was big enough to indicate a moose, 
or a mastodon, for that matter, and he was greatly 
excited ; but Nan picked steadily on, and he went 
away again, but, apparently at the same place as 
before, he soon set up a long mournful howl ; and 
directly he was back begging Nan to come with 
him — even taking hold of her dress and trying to 
pull her along, 

"What is it, dear dog?" she said, impressed at last 
by his urgency. He was beside himself with delight 
when she rose to follow, and led her along to a place 
upon the very edge of the ledge, where she saw a 
displacement of the scanty soil and moss, as though 
a portion had been pushed off and gone over and 
down — she dared not go near enough to see where; 
but Watch ran along the brink until he came to a 
place where the ledge shelved out below, where he 
leaped down and waited for her to follow, 

"No; I can't do that," she said, "but I'll come!" 
and going further along she made her way by ziz- 
zag and difficult steps to the foot of the ledge. And 
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there, stretched upoti the uneven rock, lay the motion- 
less furm of a man. Nan stopped, trembling, and tlie 
dog came up to her and whined. "Oh, Watch, is lie 
dead.'" Watch went and gently licked the uptunicd 
face, and Nannie ventured close — then — a cry rent 
the air, and she was on her knees, lifting the insensi- 
ble head to place her shawl beneath it, and crying for 
pity ; for this man so sorely hurt was the one she 
had more than two years ago given a parting kiss and 
never 'expected to see more. How came he here?" 

His heart and pulse were feeble and Nan feared he 
was dyinj;; there was no water near, but in a swampy 
place not far away she found the moss quite wet, and 
pressing some of that to his head and face, brought 
him out of his faint at length. 

He groaned, and opening his eyes looked at her 
long. " Angel ! " he said, " An;^el of my dreams ! " 

His voice was barely above a whisper, and Nannie 
thought his mind wandering. 

" Mr. Miller, do you know me ? " 

" Nannie, my messenger," he whispered, "don't 
leave me ! " 

"I will only go for help to take you home," she 
said; but his weak hand closed upon her dress, and 
he said — 

"Stay, stay by mc — I shall soon die!" 

She could not bring herself to pull away from that 
feeble hold. "Oh ! if I only had pencil and paper I 
could send the dog for papa," she said. 

He understood her and pointed lo his breast -poi-V ■:», 
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where she found means to write a hasty but startling 
note, which she tied in her handkerchief to the dog's 
collar, and po-nting toward home, bid him, " Go give it 
to papa, Watchie! Home! go seek papa; go quick! " 

He whined, and evidently wished her to follow, but 
after a little more coaxing set ofif upon a run. 

A light fowling-piece lay near, which Nan had not 
before observed; and after a while, a few words at a 
time, the young man explained that he had been hunt- 
ing wood-cock, and in stealing along the ledge, had 
stepped upon some inequality which caused him to 
turn one ankle — the wrench displaced the mossy cov- 
ering of the rock and he fell with it to the stones so 
far below. He told her his left arm was broken and 
Ills back terribly hurt, so that whenever he had tried 
to move, the pain in it caused him to faint. He tried 
to suppress the groans which made her weep, and 
though Mr. Bond himself came, bringing restoratives, 
as soon as he could send Bessie for help and to get 
some one to bring the doctor from the village — he 
had again relapsed into utter insensibility when he 
arrived. 

But at length, with much pains-taking care, they 
got him to the house, his hurts attended to, and him- 
self placed in the bed hastily moved into the romiiy 
parlor; for Dr. Fales said, "He won't leave it .soon, 
poor fellow, if he ever does ; and he must not be 
cooped in a small bed-room, for he may linger weeks, 
though 1 think he is hurt to death ! " 

Mr. Rowe was now associated with Dr. Fales in 
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t1ic practice of medicine, and came in the morning to 
visit the patient, brintjin'; with him Aunt Hitty and 
Uncle Simeon to stay, for N.uinte's help and comfort ; 
for at first the si{;ht of Arthur's suffering so unnerve:; 
her that he himself begged Iilt not to come near hint. 
IVforc that morning dawnai, however, he was in a 
high fever and wihily talking of things those around 
him had no key to. Much of his ceaseless monologue 
was addressed to Dandy — 

" Dandy, dear fellow, look about you t We are 
high up in the world now ; above most of earth's 
impurities — help yourself to these tufts of clover, 
boy; we'll take a rest here — I want to gaze on all 
these "happy valleys" and slc if some spirit of the 
air will not tell me in which one is the home of the 
good fairy we wot of. We may stumbl.^ on it — ah ! 
no, Dandy, we shall not dn that — there is no stum- 
bling in men's affairs ; there is One who directs them 
all; we may be directed to the house where dwells 
our queen — unconscious and uncrowned — yet ni)ne 
the less our sovereign lady! Or, alas! of His wis- 
dom wc may be led away from it. 



«'A11 as God vi'Ms, who iriscty heeds 
To give or to withhold. 
And linoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told I 

"'Enough thni l)1e?fsinirs undeserved 
Have marked my erring track — 
Thai wht-re.foii'tr my ftet have swerved, 
His cha.sl'nin(; turned inc l>3<k. 
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"You must know a-many of Wliitticr's gems by this 
time, Dandy — I've said them to you oft!" 

Then another scene would be in his mind and he 
would cry out — 

" Oh ! what is this pain — and where am I ? Where 
did I leave Dandy ? Ah, yes, I remember — the house 
wi til a red barn — and the man was to give him his 
dinner — but now it is night! How long have I lain 
here? The sun was high when I fell — I remember 
watching it sink behind tbe mountains and thinking 
'twould shine for me no more! O God, hasten to suc- 
cor me — I have no hope but Thee! Ah! the dog — 
there must be some one near — but oh! this pain, it 
takes away my voice, my strength, my life ! I ho|>e 
they will feed Dandy," 

So he would babble on and on till exhaustion sent 
him into a half stupor; and for days and weeks they 
tended him with assiduous care and deepest pity. 
Mrs. Carey was often with him and she alone knew 
the foundation of some of his incoherent thinkings 
aloud. She divined what scene was in the troubled 
mind when he said — 

She was a proud woman, and proud of introducing 
me in her circle — and she did it handsomely — once 
she wished I were her son ! Yet when I went back 
to her, humble and heart-sore, how hard she was — 
how bitter — while Sandy — how 1 like to hear them 
call each other Sandy and Susan — Sandy, who dis- 
trusted me at first — was my surety — my friend in 
need 1 God reward him I " 
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Then he woiilil be just selling out on his journey 
and bidding Mr. Duncan good-by, and giving him 
charges about some of the waifs who were recipients 
of his bounty. 

He would ask in these imagined conversations — 

" Do you think Mrs. Duncan would listen now if I 
asked lier to pardon my folly.'" or he would say most 
plaintively — 

"Sandy, do you think Susan, as you call her, will 
ever forgive me?" 

Mr. Carey knew Mr, Duncan's address and Mrs. 
Carey wiote him of his young friend's niisforlunc, and 
purposely related some of the unconscious revehttinns 
of his mind, asking him to reply so they might be 
sure of his receiving the communication. 

The reply was in unexpected form, nothing less 
than "Susan" herself. 

"When I read your letter," she said to Mrs. Carey, 
"my soul was sick with self-abasenienl ; e>peeialiy 
after Sandy told mc of the useful, upright itfe this 
boy whom I despised, has been living! He had never 
told me much about it, because I refused to listen 
and had always something hateful to say about him. 
\aw, [ came prepared, and nothing less will conient 
me than to stay and nurse this suffering lad till he 
has enough of returning reason to know that 'Susan 
forjiives him', but not herself! Your niece is too 
young for such care, and the woman you call Aunt 
Ilittie is too old; I am midway between them and 
well able to endure fatigue." 
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They were all only too glad of her service, and had 
she been the mother she once wished herself to him, 
her care for Arthur could not have been more tender 
or untiring. When she first bent over him with some 
potion they wished him to take, he looked up at her, 
half-conscious of a new face,,and she said, "This is 
for your good — swallow it, dear, and just think 1 am 
your mother come to stay by you till you are better." 

He drank obediently, and fixing bis fever-bright 
eyes on the snowy puffs of her hair, said — 

"My mother! how could you return? And oh! 
how changed you are! Poor mother — your hair is 
quite white! And you used not to be so kind! 
Will it last ? I too have felt kindly to you for long — 
I have pitied you deeply ! " 

Mrs. Carey, who heard this, confided to Mrs, Dun- 
can what he had told them of his mother upon tlut 
evening of confession ; and she thought there was 
some method in his madness. 

"And to think," she said, with brimming eyes, 
"if I had not been such a self-sufficient old Pharisee, 
I might have taken him into my home and been a 
hi-'lp and comfort to him then. Sandy would have 
liked it, I know — and I always wanted a son! It 
was that which inclined me to take him up so readily 
at first ; but when I found he had imposed upon me, I 
was so angry that anyone had been able to — that 
I — Susan Duncan, had foisted an adventurer upon 
society! Pray Heaven he may live to know my 
repentance! " 
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But in the weary days that followed this sermcd 
f.iojbtful. Tht-y had found that he must iiave falVij 
troin the Icdjre sonitrtimc during one afternoon and 
: Jn there until late afternoon of the ne\t day when, 
th;T;ks to " Watchic ", Xar.nie had found him. And 
f-Mi.L-tliiii;; of his aj;ony through the chilly autumn 
n:;;ht they could guess from his continual rc-Iiving of 
it in ddirium. Sometimes he talked of, or to, Xan- 
nie in a way which Jlrs. Carey understood, though to 
others the words were meaningless, as he never spoke 
her name. 

I>ut Aunt Flora knew who was the "rescuing 
an;(i.'] ", "G.jil's messenger", and the "sweet sjiirit", 
whom he by turns addressed ; and as she noted the 
surrrjwful I'ycs and f;ice Xan constantly carried now 
hcT heart misgave her. "Ah!"she thought, "'twas 
vain for me to warn him not to trouble her peace; 
his peculiar circumstances and personal attractiveness 
awoke a deep interest even in her childish mind; and 
T\uvi that she is a woman in thought and feeling, the 
piiy she once felt for this stranger will soon be last- 
ing Jove^ —  I fear me even now the mischief has been 
iK^ne ! I-'or if his life is spared Dr. Fales says he 
must be always a cripple; and if he dies — it seems 
to me either case is enough to break her heart ! " 

liiit at length Mrs. Duncan was granted her prayer. 
She sat by her charge's bedside one golden afternoon, 
when he had been ([iiietly sleeping for hours; the 
house was quiet, and worn by anxiety and watching 
she had leaned back in the comfortable arm-chair and 
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fallen asleep herself; the sun crept in at the western 
window and laid a warm square of yellow light across 
the bed and gently touched her face and snowy hair, 
and she awoke with a start to find Arthur's dark eyes 
fixed upon her with wondering intelligence. 

She hardly dared to speak but leaned toward him 
with a smile and took his feeble hand in a tender 
clasp, and he said quite clearly — 

"Mrs. Duncan — you have forgiven me.' The les- 
son you thought I needed — Sandy told me — I have 
learned it!" 

Her heart was almost too full for expression, but 
she steadied her voice and nerves to answer him — 

"Oh, dear boy, I, too, have learned a lesson which 
I needed far more than you; 'tis I who should ask of 
you forgiveness! But not till you are stronger — you 
have been quite sick, and must not talk much yet." 

He smilud at her and glanced around the room. 

" I seem to have had a confused dream," he said, 
slowly. "I thought my mother was with me, and 
that she was kind and tender — as I used to long for 
her to be — once — long ago." 

Mr.s. Duncan stooped and kissed him. 

"Try not to think at all," she said, "Let every 
past trouble go, and I will love you as a son, and be 
to you a mother if you will let me! See now if you 
cannot sleep again." 

He closed his eyes while she was yet speaking, 
and his slumber was tranquil throughout the night; 
and in the morning sense and memory had returned. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



A P ATI KMT SUFFEREK. 



IT was only after th<.- eminent surgeon whom hei 
husband sent tu sec liiiii, had concurred to Dr. 
Fales' opinion tliat Arthur Miller was "hurt to 
death ", that Mrs. Duncan gave up the hope of soon 
taking him home with her. They did not openly 
declare this opinion to him, and he asketl no ques- 
tions; but when "mother Duncan", as he fondly 
styled her, bade him a tearful farewell and departed 
alone, he said to her — 

"The day you hear of my release, dear friend, 
rejoice and weep not. We shall meet again ! " 

Though still almost iiolplcss in bed, lie was so much 
freed from the pain of the past weeks as to chU him- 
self "comfortable"; yet alas! the torpor which made 
useless his lower limbs, and seemed to be creeping 
over his body, was hardly less cruel to bear. He 
f,'re\v In enjoy the companiimship of every member of 
the family in whose rare he liad so strangely fallen; 
he was amu.sed by Uncle Sim's quaint humor, and by 
Bessie's and Teddie's originalities ; comforted by Mr. 
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Bond's prayers and cheerful showing of trust in a 
dependence on Him who bore our transgressions, and 
both Mr. and Mrs. Carey were frequent and ever-wel- 
come visitors. 

But it was Nannie whose presence was dearest, on 
whora his eyes lingered longest, and whose voice he 
listened for, whoever else was near ; and this she 
divined. 

For it was true, as Aunt Flora had thought, that 
Nannie had become conscious of a woman's heart, and 
that the mystery called Love had moved it. 

But it was Carl; the gay-hearted boy, or the 
thoughtful and strong man. Which he had in turn 
shown himself to be — who was ever in his thoughts. 
Had not he called her hts "own dear Nannie", and 
signed himself ever hers? This new feeling in her 
heart for him, then, was what taught her the meaning 
of the sentiment whose expression Arthur Miller 
could not wholly veil in the dark eyes which followed 
her every movement, noted her every change of face, 
when, after Mrs. Duncan left, she stayed by him all 
that was possible, anxious to give him such comfort as 
she might 

And he — if she had won his heart when but the lit- 
tle girl who had never a thought of such a thing — 
what felt he now toward the gracious and tender 
woman which all her ways and words bespoke ? 

But he was not long in divining that something 
troubled her mind ; something that was not the pity 
and grief she felt for him, great and sweet as he knew 
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that to be. Then a new thought cume to hira. Tiiis 
bluc-cyed young doctor, who was so friendly and ten- 
derly kind to him, but who had never alluded to that 
night's happenings, of which he must liave bcun made 
aware, who had never even mentioned Rva to him — 
could he have stolen Nannie's heart, too, and did he 
care for neither? 

It seemed like spying upon her, but Arthur was so 
troubled by the look he so often surprised upon Nan- 
nie's face, that he resolved to ask Aunt Flora if she 
had nnticud it or knew its cause. 

Hut one (lay when Nannie brought her sewing, and 
sat tkiwn at the window beside his bed, after bring- 
ing him the thin-leafed black book, in which so much 
was written of her, and propping it before him that he 
might with his one available hand write in it once 
more, the listless attitude she soon fell into, the wist- 
ful look, more sad than tears, in her eyes as she gazed 
out on the faded landscape, so affected Artliur that 
without premeditation he said to her — 

" If I were a mind-reader, Nannie, I could find what 
makes you look so sad without troubling you with a 
question ; but as I am not — will you not tell me ? " 

A vivid color dyed her face as she looked at him 
with eyes quickly dilating like a frightened child's. 

" Oh ! " she said, confusedly, " have I been so silly 
that you notice it ? You must not — tt is only — I 
am always sorry to see the leaves fall ; but I did not 
mean to look so glum as to trouble you. I will do 
lieLter if you'll not scold me this time.'" 
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She picked up her neglected work and turned away 
from the window ; but her eyes would not meet his, 
and he saw her lips quiver, 

" Nannie," he said, after watching her a moment, 
"you have helped me to bear much grief, perhaps I 
might — oh !" 

Nannie looked up in alarm at the sudden exclama- 
tion, half groan, with which he ceased speaking ; she 
was frightened at his pallor, and laying down her 
work went and stood beside him. 

■■What is it, Arthur?" 

" It is nothing, Nannie " — trying to reassure her 
with a smile — *■ only, I was about to say — perhaps I 
might help you 1 I forgot that I could do nothing fur 
you — or myself," 

"You do not need," she said; "if I have seemed 
to be unhappy, never let it trouble you. It is only 
because I am a wicked, ungrateful girl who forgets to 
•count up her mercies', as Aunt Hitty says." 

Teddie's entrance at that moment prevented any 
reply Arthur might have made, for be said Bess 
wanted Nannie to come out in the kitchen a minute 
"wight stwaight off! I'll stay wiv Mr. Arthur," he 
said, seating himself with great gravity in an arm- 
chair by the bed. 

"And not chatter to disturb him ?" said Nan. 

"I sha'n't talk 'thout he asts me!" said master 
Theodore, much offended at his implied lack of 
discretion, 

Arthur laughed. " I will ask you," he said. 
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" Come and stt here on the bed close to me and — let 
me see — I think you would better sing to me a little. 
You have not been in to sing to me for long! " 

So Nannie left them together quite content, to find 
that the call for her meant that Aunt Flora had come 
and wished her to go out for a walk with Bessie while 
she took her place with Arthur. Nannie was just 
then glad to get away from his searching eyes, and 
made no objection, but Mrs. Carey sat down in the 
sitting-room for a moment, waiting for Aunt Hitty to 
bring some piece of work she wished to show her; 
and through the open door she could hear all that 
passed between Arthur and his volunteer attendant. 

"What you want me to sing?" said the little 
boy — " 'bout the ' tender lambs ' ? '* 

" Yes, that will be good." 

Teddy had a sweet little voice and a tenacious 
memory for the words of such pieces as took his 
fancy, for he was now nearly six years old ; and after 
a preliminary "a-hem " he sang — 

"'See, Israel's gentle Shepherd stiinds 
Wilh all-engaging charms. 
Hark t how he calls the lender lamba 
And folds them in his armil 

*"" Permit them lo approach," he crie% 
Nor scorn Iheir liunible name. 
For 'twas to save such souls as ibue 
The Lord of angels came.'" 

He drew a long breath and paused for approbation. 
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" That is very sweet, Teddy ! and can you sing me 
one more?" 

" Oh, yes t I know lots ; ahem — I guess you'll 
like ' Pwecious Name ' " — and he sang it through 
quite correctly, 

" Yes, I like that ; who taught you all these words, 
little man ?" 

"Nannie — she wants me to sing 'em." 

" Nannie is a dear good sister, is she not ? " 

" Yes — and Bess, when she don't scold. You got 
any sisters ? " 

" None at all, Teddy." 

•' And is your mamma gone to heaven ? Mine is " 

" Could you sing me one more»piece, Teddy ? " 

" Yes ; I'll sing 'bout the billows — Nan's seen the 
billows roll — she see a man go right in 'em ; an' they 
was all white round him — an' he bringed the pretty 
lady out when she was almost choked dead 1 Don't 
you think he was good ? " 

"Did Nannie?" 

" Yes, she tells me 'bout it — and lots of stories ; 
don't you wish Nan was your sister ? " 

" I think I would rather have Bessie for my sister. 
But you were going to sing about the billows." 

" Oh, yes 1 " and he began — 

"'Jesus, 1ov«T of RIJ *ou1. 
Let me to thy bosom fly 
White the billowi round me ron'" — 

Mrs. Carey rose softly and went and stood in the 
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door-way; Arthur lay with closed eyes holding one 
of the little boy's chubby hands ; he sat with his back 
to the door and sang on — both were oblivious of 
another's presence. 

The pleading words — "Leave, ah I leave me not 
alone," uttered in the unwitting child's voice brought 
the tears to Aunt Flora's eyes, and she was not sur- 
prised to see them slipping down Arthur Miller's pale 
cheeks ; and when Teddy had finished — " Cover my 
defenceless head with the shadow of thy wing ", he, 
too, saw them and stopped singing. 

He had once seen the tears wrung from Arthur by 
the intolerable pain in his injured spine, and been told 
the cause ; so now he asked — 

" Docs your back pain again ? " 

Arthur put his hand over his eyes and answered 
gently — 

"No, dear little boy. But your songs arc — 'As 
sad as earth — as sweet as Heaven ! ' " 

Mrs. Carey stepped back to dry her own eyes, and 
presently heard him say — 

" I'm afraid you think it very silly for a big man to 
cry ?" 

" Yes," said Candor, " Nan says it's silly to cry ; 
but I won't tell — Nan says I mustn't tell when she 
cries ! " 

'< Does Nannie cry, Teddy ? " 

■^She says I mustn't tell," said sudden prudence, 
elipping down from the bed to encounter Aunt Flora 
just entering. 
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" Run away and play, now," she said. " He has 
tired you, Arthur?" 

" Nay — not he — I am always tired. But did you 
hear his words, about Nannie? Mrs. Carey, what is 
troubling her to make her weep in secret, and carry 
so sad a look all the time?" 

With all her fine intuitions Mrs. Carey had never 
thought of the affection with which she was so famil- 
iar, between Nannie and Carl, as being anything 
beyond that of cousins whom circumstances had 
thrown much together; she knew Nan was much 
grieved at his leaving home as he did, and that she 
deeply resented the imputation upon his honesty ; but 
that their mutual liking was anything approaching 
"lover's love" had never occurred to her mind. It 
was therefore in the sincerity of a different convictioD 
that she answered Arthur Miller — 

"Have you never thought it might be sorrow for 
you ? " 

He looked at her sadly, but not comprehending, as 
he replied — 

" I know how my sufferings have grieved her ; 
but — there is something more — it is not ail pity for 
me." 

"Arthur " — half reproachfully, "what blinds you? 
1, too, believe it is not all pity — but pity's sweet sis- 
ter — deep and hopeless I He half sprang up in bed, 
and fell back white and trembling with the pain the 
sudden exertion caused him. "For me!" he cried. 
" Oh, no, kind God 1 that I could not bear 1 To die 
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and leave her to a life-long regret, or to live, a helpless 
wreck, a tax upon her sympathy forever ! You may 
. well say hopeless ! Oh ! Mrs. Carey, why did you 
not leave me blinded ? " 

"Forgive me, Arthur — I should have considered 
your weakness! But I have long noticed Nannie's 
changed demeanor and have thought it due to her 
feelings for you ; and when you asked me that ques- 
tion I wondered you should not have read them by 
your own ; and I spokd without reflection — I may be 
mistaken — surely some secret sympathy must have 
warned you else. 

" Oh, let us hope it ! let us pray for it ! A year ago 
such a thought would have been joy unspeakable ; for 
since that time when she lent her light to my dark- 
ened spirit, she has been my ideal of all that is tender, 
truthful and dear in womankind. But now — to know 
that I have 'troubled her peace ', as you once warned 
me not to do — oh ! would Cjrod punish me by bring- 
ing me to unwittingly blight her young life with an 
unending sorrow ? " 

"Dear friend, let us trust it all to Him," said Mrs. 
Carey. " I wish I had not said anything to add to 
your afflictions, but He can amend all our mistakes, 
and time and your own observation will soon tell you 
whether this be one. The girls have come in and 
I must bid you good-night. You will try not to 
worry ? " 

" I have done with worry ; I only wait." 

Mrs. Carey pressed the hand he held out to her, 
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and as she passed out Bessie came in bringing a 
bunch of glossy dark-green leaves of checker-berry 
thickly set with scarlet berries. 

" See your dessert, Mr. Miller," she said, "right 
fresh from the woods. Do you like them ? " 

" Yes. Oh, come closer, you ' bonnie sweet Bessie, 
the flower of Dundee '. You don't know what a breath 
of the woods you bring — you've been among the 
pines ? " 

" Yes, but Nan wouldn't stay long ; she said their 
sighing was too sad. I thought 'twas music I " 

" Sit down ; bring the chair up dose, and lell me 
your adventures." 

"We had none; but it is a lovely spot on the knolt, 
there is such a view from it. We saw three trains 
pass on the railroad, and I said I wished I knew who 
all the folks were on them and where they were going ; 
but Nan only wished she could know that one wus 
coming by one of them." 

"And that one ?" 

" Oh t she meant Carl, I know — though she did 
not say." 

"Carl?" 

"Yes — Uncle Alan's son, you know; he is away 
and Nan's always fretting about him — I believe 
more than Aunt Flora herself," 

"Supper is ready, Bessie," said Nan, entering at 
that instant bringing a tray with Arthur's lea and 
various tempting trifles daintily arranged thereon. 
Her father followed to lift Arthur into a position for 
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eating, and he instantly noted the worn and excited 
look upon his face. 

" These chatter-boxes have worn you out, I think," 
he said. "Now scud away, both of you. I'll see 
that he has hi§ supper while you have yours." 

He waited upon the invalid as tenderly as he 
would have done the same for Teddy, and Arthur 
told him it was almost worth the pangs he had 
endured to find so good a friend. 

The next day was Sunday, and Arthur professed 
himself so comfortable that all the family went to 
church — only Uncle Sim and Aunt Hitty were with 
him in the house. It was a day of ** blue and gold ", 
such as only comes at that brief, balmy time in late 
autumn which is called Indian Summer. Arthur 
lay quietly gazing on nature's panorama so lavishly 
spread within the windows' range, holding in his hand 
Nannie's cherished gift of long ago — the pocket Tes- 
tament, and now and then turning its leaves to seek 
some passage which the scene or his thoughts re- 
called — **as quiet and no more trouble than a kit- 
ten ", Aunt Hitty said. 

He had time to ponder well, the talk of the day 
before, both with Nannie and her aunt ; and after 
long consideration he resolved to speak with this wise 
and tender old lady about it. 

" Auntie, could you sit here and talk to me a little } 
I want you to tell me what troubles our Nannie ! " 

" There ! you have noticed it, too, then i That's 
the very question I asked her father t'other day; 
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and he said 'what should, except your condition?' 
but that wa'n't no answer, an' I think he guesses 
jest the same's I do, but don't want to speak on't. I 
wouldn't to anybody out of the two fam'lies ; but I 
think she's jest pinin' about Carl — I bleve she's 
come to set her life by him." 

The color came into the thin cheeks of her listener, 
but she did not consider it, as he only said gently — 

" You mean her cousin, Carl Carey ? " 

"Yes, only he ain't her cousin more'n you be. 
Flory ain't his own mother, though he don't know any 
difference as fur's liking is concerned." 

She then related some of the reasons of Carl's leav- 
ing, and the manner of it, and that Nannie had never 
seemed " nat'ral " since, 

« An' that next day after she found you, when we 
was talking about how strange it happened, she all of 
a sudden took to cryin' fit to break her heart ; an' 
when her father put his arms around her and told her 
not to cry now when you was well taken care of, she 
said, ' Papa, I was thinking how he would surely a-died 
if I hadn't found him, and that Carl might have 
had some such accident an' nobody did find him an' 
we'll never know where he is.' Her father turned it 
ofT, but I see by his face that he thought jest as 1 
did." 

" What kind of a young man is he, auntte .' " 

" Oh, land ! the han'somest boy that ever stood ; 
an' the best to his mother, and alwus a good word 
for everybody. It's no wonder Nan's took with him. 
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'specially as he was alvvus terrible fond of her, to all 
'pcdrance, though I'd know as be ever said so to 
her." 

" If be did not, I hope he will one day. I thank 
you for telling me. I thought it was something of 
the kind, but I fancied it might be Dr. Rowe." 

" Well, once I was for bavin* that a match, but they 
neither of 'em ever thought of it, I know. Edgar's 
the salt of the earth an' he's going to merry a Boston 
girl, a reg'ler beauty, an' as good's she looks. He fell 
in love with her when she was up here on a visit to 
Nan, an' she with him ; but they didn't neither of 
'em know it till a good while afterward." 

** Fell in love and didn't know it ? " 

" I mean neither knew what the other thought" 

** How did they learn it } " 

"Well, I declare for't I never heard how 'twas 
exactly ! " 

Arthur moved upon his pillow and sighed, and 
shaded his face with his thin right hand. 

<< But there ! what an old gossip I be, to run on so 
to you. I'm afraid you're clean tuckered out." 

" Oh, no ; I asked you, you know, and you've done 
me no harm ; but is Dr. Rowe coming here to- 
night } " 

" Yes, be you in more pain ? " 

" A little," he said, so gently that Aunt Hitty, when 
she went out and left him to rest, told her husband 
that the poor boy was the patientest soul she ever 
see! 
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She could little imagine the thoughts of the "poor 
boy " who lay so still — atas ! he could do no less ! 

His broken left arm was still bandaged, but he 
could move it and use the fingers of that hand a little, 
and his right arm and head still obeyed his will ; but 
the numbness which enchained his lower limbs crept 
steadily higher; and he knew when it should reach 
the heart, which had been so vexed with conflicting 
emotions — the conflict would be swiftly ended. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



TEDDY S PRAYER-MEETING. 



WHEN the family returned, Nannie came straight 
to see Arthur and laid her cool hand on his 
burning forehead, and told him she had heard some 
words of comfort which she would share with him by 
and by. She presently brought him his tea, and was 
worried because he took so little, fearing he was 
worse. 

"Edgar is to conduct an evening service at the 
schoolhouse," she said, "and is coming up here after- 
ward to stay all night ; but in the meantime I shall 
prescribe for you — your hands are hot and you look 
so tired — I will darken the room and keep them all 
out while you try to sleep a little.*' 

She did — and when he awoke it was twilight, and 
he found that all had gone to the evening meeting 
except Uncle Sim, Nannie and Tcddie, whom she had 
persuaded to stay with her because he always grew 
so sleepy as to hate to walk home. He objected 
until she told him — 

"We'll have a meeting at home, Teddy — you 
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and I, as we used last winter when it stormed-^ 
remember? " 

Teddy remembered the singing and reading, in 
which the girls encouraged him to take a prominent 
part, and was satisfied. 

When the shaded lamp was lighted in Arthur's 
room, therefore, he thought the time had come for 
the service to begin ; and going into the kitchen 
where Uncle Sim was sitting, he gave the old gentle- 
man his hat and gravely put on his own. 

"Come, Uncle Simmy," he said, "there's going to 
be a meetin' in the parlow — we must be goin' now," 

Uncle Sim put on his hat and allowed himself to 
be led along, asking as he went, "Who's a-goin' to 
preach, sonny ?" 

" Oh ! Nan, I 'spect ; I'm going to sing," and he 
held up the Gospel Hymns to show that he waa 
prepared. 

At the door he took off his hat, and Uncle Sim fol- 
lowed suit, and went and gravely seated himself on 
the sofa. 

Nan looked up wonderingly from the book she had 
just begun to read from, and Teddy nodded at her 
cheerfully. 

"We've come to meetin', you know," he said. 

"Oh! darling, sister did not mean to have it in 
here — 'twill disturb Mr. Arthur." 

" No, Nannie, it will not," said Arthur. " Pray do 
not disturb his good faith — go on here just as you 
would alone with him, please; I shall like it." 
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"Begin, Nan — you read first, you know. Read 
'bout the many mansions." 

Arthur took the Testament she had given him 
from under his pillow and handed it to Nannie and 
said — 

"'Out of the mouth of babes ' — go on just as he 
wishes." 

And Nannie read the Fourteenth chapter of St. 
John, the words which have for ages comforted the 
disciples of Him who uttered them for that loving 
purpose. 

When she had finished Teddy said, " Now pray *'. 

Nannie looked distressed, she was unused to say- 
ing her prayers before men, and Arthur said — 

"Can not you say a prayer, Teddie? I am sure 
you know one for evening." 

"Oh, yes; Nannie told me how to say it." 

He slipped off the sofa and knelt beside it and 
repeated reverently — 

•*• Jesus, gentle Shepherd, hear me I 
Bless thy little lamb to-night. 
Thro' the darkness be Thou near me^ 
Keep me safe till morning light.' 

*' And, dear God, bless papa, and Nan and Bess, and 
make Mr. Arthur well and happy, and bring Carl home 
safe — amen." 

As he rose Arthur whispered, " O God, bless the 
innocent one in whose mouth is Thy praise, and hear 
his prayer for the sake of Thy dear Son." 
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Teddy opened his book at random and not noticing 
that it was upside down, and gravely announced that 
they would sing the hymn "on the forty-twoth page; 
'bout the wandering boy ", and forthwith began it. 

"■Wbero la mjr wandering boy to-night'." 

Nannie joined in, though she would fain he had 
chosen any other. 

Arthur had not chanced to hear it before and the 
tender words affected him deeply, 

"• Go for mji wwidcring boy to-night. 
Go search lot him wliere you will. 
But bring him to ma with alt his l>light 
And tell him I love him still 'I" 

The hymn ended, Teddy forgot his dignity, and lay- 
ing down the book crept into Nannie's lap, and Arthur 
thought of the time when he had watched her rocking 
another child on a hotel-piazza. 

" Nannie," he said, "are there many mothers who 
would say like that to erring sons?" 

"Oh, yesl all, I should think," 

He seemed to be thinking aloud rather than relat- 
ing the incident with any remembrance of hard feeling 
for her of whom he spoke, as he said — 

" Mine would not ! I remember being brought 
home to her from a night spent in the company of 
older sinners who had amused themselves with mak- 
ing me drink till I was nearly helpless, yet with sense 
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enough to know how badly I felt, and to long for her 
pity. No doubt I was maudlin and disgusting when 
at her scornful look I reached my arms toward her 
and cried out, * Mother! O mother!' — for she struck 
me on my aching head and called me a 'drunken son 
of a brute ', and bade me never touch her." 

He stopped at sight of the tears on Nan's cheeks. 

"Oh, Nannie!" he said, "I should not have told 
you so shameful a story ; but don't cry, dear Nannie^ 
that blow was better for me than tenderness — it 
sobered me ; I knew her to be all wrong in her life, 
and I thought if she despises me, what would a good 
woman think ; and I have never been intoxicated 
since. I have long ago forgiven my poor mother for 
all her sins against me ; and I was only thinking 
when I began to speak of this, that a too easy for- 
giveness is not always good for sinners." 

"Oh!" said Nan, drying her tears, "I wish you 
might have known my mother." 

"I have — I do, in you." 

"Yes," said Uncle Sim, "that's a fact." 

"Well," said Teddy, suddenly mindful of the 
proper form of meeting — "Talk, now. Nan, like the 
preacher does, so we can sing again." 

"Sister can't talk much like the preacher does, 
dear, but I was going to tell Mr. Arthur some things 
the preacher said to-day. 

"He said God's design and direction of our lives 
might be likened to the plan and purpose of the 
architect or master-builder who erects a wonderful 
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building; he has the finished structure all drawn in 
details before the work is begun ; he knows for what 
purpose is every timber, every span and space ; and 
though the workers under him may not understand 
why they perform various details, yet under his direc- 
tions everything comes right — there is a use for 
everything given them to work with, and when it is 
finished, and stands perfected and approved by the 
master, even the most unskilled workman can under- 
stand the reason for what, while he toiled at it in 
ignorance of the design, might have seemed to him 
inconsequent or useless ; he can see then that had he 
worked with no direction, or according to his mis- 
taken idea, the whole would have been marred ; he 
knows, tqp, that he could not have created the plan, 
or brought it to a harmonious whole of his own 
understanding of it. 

" And what would be thought of the workman so 
stupid or obstinate as to ignore the instructions of 
the master-mechanic, and by following some notion of 
his own destroy the symmetry of the whole structure? 
Yet, in building up the structure of their lives men 
disregard the specific directions of the great Archi- 
tect, and go to work upon plans of their own ; and 
then when the parts do not fit and the elevation is all 
wrong they wonder why their fabrications are failures, 
and resent the reduction in their wages or the inflic- 
tion of the penalty which they knew aforetime was 
affixed for such dereliction. They murmur against 
the plan whose specifications they have not followed, 
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and against the master whose superior intelligence 
they would not trust. While if they were content to 
work His will with implicit faith in the perfection of 
His design, there would be no flaw in the fabric — no 
failure in the reward. 

"Then Mr. Marsden said life would not be the bur- 
densome thing it sometimes seems, if we would Ifve 
^castingall our care upon Him, for He careth for us'; 
— if we would but follow the Saviour as our guide and 
trust him as our Redeemer, believing — 



"'That death is but a covered way 
That opens into li<;ht 
Wherein no Minded child can stray 
Beyond the Father's sight.' 



"and that whatever may be hidden from our under- 
standing here shall there be made plain, for 'we shall 
be satisfied when we awake in His likeness'.*' 

Teddy had been getting drowsy, but he had caught 
the word "Redeemer", reminding him of an air he 
liked, and as Nannie ceased speaking he said — 

"Sing, now, Nannie, and Uncle Simmie and me'll 
play go home then." 

Teddy disliked long services. 

"So you shall, darling — you are sleepy; but what 
will we sing.?" 

" Sing, oh ! sing of my Redeemer," said Teddy, 
and they did ; and then he and the old gentleman put 
on their hats and went home — to the kitchen — 
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where Nan soon followed to put the contented little 
boy to bed. 

She asked Uncle Sim to go back and stay with 
Arthur while she was with Teddy. 

" How did you like the meeting, my friend ? " said 
Arthur, with a smile as he re-entered. 

'•Fust-rate! Never heard Nannie exhort before; 
she's a curris little gal, but she ain't one that gets up 
in meetin' every chance and tells folks how good she 
is and how much she's a-doin' for the Lord. I don't 
take no stock in that sort. Can I do anything for 
you?" as he saw Arthur attempting to change his 
position. 

"Help me to raise myself a little, please, and put 
my pillows a bit higher. That is better, thank 
you." 

" It's hard," said Uncle Sim, "to see you — a young 
feller — a layin' here like this, while an old man like 
me is still kept tough and strong. I don't see the 
meanin' on't ! " 

" Uncle Simeon, you are kind to lend me your 
strength. I wish, in return, I might impart to you 
my faith ; though I am young and know that my body 
will never leave this bed except for one 'low in the 
ground ', while you are hale and sound with perhaps 
many active years before you, I would not change 
with you if I might! Believe me — it is because 'I 
know that my Redeemer liveth ' — that * On the cross 
He sealed my pardon — paid the debt and made me 
free' — that I am able to endure the afflictions sent 
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to me for some purpose which I no more than you 
understand ; yet I am willing to leave all notions of 
my own, and obey the Master's directions in carrying 
out His design — secure in the belief that there are 
no mistakes in His plan, and that when I see the per- 
fected work, I shall understand why I have been set 
to do thus and so. When I first knew Nannie, I was 
in the perfection of physical health, strength and, you 
cannot think me vain to say it now, manly beauty. 
Men admired me, and women flattered me; yet I am 
far happier to-day — I would not leave this condition 
for that, if with it I must give up the joy, the peace 
of mind, the Heavenly consolations that have been 
mine since, by the words and works of that dear little 
girl, I was induced to embrace the faith which makes 
her life so lovely. 

" Now, tell me, is there nothing in such a hope and 
trust that you would like to have.^ Has this senti- 
ment called religion no power to sustain in time of 
trouble, no help to give when 'vain is the help of 
man ' } I tell you, friend, it is joy in life and bliss in 
the face of death — accept it upon the testimony of a 
dying man ! " 

His eyes and chetks were bright with the glory of 
his hope, and Uncle Simeon felt, it he did not say. 
that here was evid.encc incontrovertable. He did say, 
however — 

"Wal — yes, there must be suthin to't. But I sec 
the folks have got home, and likely Dr. Rowe '11 be 
right in ; 1 guess Til bid ye good-night now." 
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"Good-night," said Arthur — "and sometime, 'in a 
happier clime, bid me good-morning*!" 

"Wal, Amos," said Uncle Sim in the kitchen, "you 
an* Hitty no need ter trapsed off down the hill to 
meetin*, there's ben one here.** 

"Who conducted it?" said Amos, hardly knowing 
how to take the announcement. 

"Why, Nannie did the speaking, and Teddy was 
chorister; me and the young feller was the whole 
congregation.*' 

"Was it a joyful season, was anybody converted?" 
said Aunt Hitty, looking at him sharply. 

'* Wal, *twant what you might call a revival meetin*, 
I guess; but there was one old man convicted.** 

"Oh, Simeon ! don*t joke on such a matter! Con- 
victed of what — theft, or blasphemy, or** — 

"No, no, Hitty, I ain't a-jokin — he was convicted 
of bein' a hardened old reprobate!" and no more 
would he say. 

"When are you worse, my friend ?*' was Dr. Rowe*s 
anxious question as he bent over Arthur Miller ; and 
he was hardly reassured by the cheerful answer — 

"I am better — not worse — and so glad to see 
you! I want to tell you something — and to ask of 
you something. When I met Nannie at Old Orchard 
— when with such Heavenly kindness she set herself 
to obey the injunction — *Let your light so shine 
before men' — as to excite, first my surprise, then my 
admiration and love, in the innocence of her heart she 
revealed to me much of her home-life; and in her talk 
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of Eva's visit and acquaintance with you I divined 
that you had won her away from me, and that my 
ring might have kept you apart. It was that which 
made me say to you what I did when I gave Eva into 
your arms as I brought her out of the sea. How 
soon did you come to understand me } '* 

Edgar dropped upon his knees beside the bed and 
pressed the wasted hand in both his own. 

"Oh ! the immeasurable debt I owe you! I under- 
stood it all when Nannie had explained a little to 
me. I have longed to speak to you of it — but I 
feared to pain you. I felt as though my happiness 
had defrauded you ; yet believe me grateful, though I 
cannot repay you." 

*' Ah ! speak not of payment to me! What of the 
nights that you have waked and watched by me — of 
the hundreds of times you have lent your strength to 
my weakness, to change my position and humor my 
vagaries } No brother could have been kinder, and it 
has been a taste of sweet in my cup of bitterness that 
I was able to make one instalment, in advance, upon 
the debt which I must ever owe to you." 

"Arthur," said Edgar, with deep feeling, "had I a 
brother I believe I could not love him more than I 
have learned to do you; Mrs. Carey has told me of 
your parents and the influences surrounding your 
early life ; and my wonder is that you were not 
wholly corrupted — that you should have developed 
the nobility of soul you truly possess, or that your 
mien and manners were ever that of a gentleman." 
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"It must have been the G(xl-given germ implanted, 
as I believe, in every human heart; but which in 
some is wholly blighted," said Arthur. " My father, 
while he did not hesitate to teach me the dishonest 
practices of his art and following, yet held me to all 
outward observances of gentlemanly deportment, and 
gave me an education which would enable me to hold 
my own in the best society. By this and his regard 
for my physical health, I am sure he had for me some 
affection, though he gave it little sign. The fortune 
which he had privately amassed, and left to me, I 
wasted — in following his own practices, at least all 
but a few hundreds of it ; when I decided to do some- 
thing better with my life I resolved not to touch that 
remnant except for charity, or in event of sickness 
making it unavoidable ; thanks to Mr. Duncan's con- 
fidence and kindness I have been able to do this since 
the first few weeks after — that time of which you 
know." 

"Since that time, Edgar, you cannot know what 
has been to me the memory of that little girl who 
fearlessly put out her tender hand and 'plucked me 
like a brand from the burning ' ! Who opened the 
windows of my darkened soul and let in the light and 
air and rain which quickened that 'hidden germ' to 
life — to growth of flower and fruitage fragrant and 
fair, and for my great, if secret, consolation. 

"But since I regained my senses here, I have been 
grieved at the signs of trouble in the face so often 
bent above me ; yesterday I spoke of it to Mrs. Carey, 
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and she thought it was all for me ! It startled me 
into a great excitement for a little, but — I have 
watched her since, and, sad as she is at my suffering, 
her gaze is oft away from it, her mind upon another 
theme, which I think I have discovered. And, with 
all my other exactions, I want you to do something 
for me, and the girl, in years — the woman at heart — 
whom I love — as dearly as you can Eva." 

When Aunt Hitty had told Arthur how much Carl 
had wanted to buy and learn to carry on the busi- 
ness of the lumber-mill, it came into Arthur's mind 
instantly. He saw again the little settlement around 
the big mill of the same description in the Andros- 
coggin valley, where he and Dandy, being stayed by 
rain, had passed three days on their upward journey. 
He remembered the dark-eyed, jovial young fellow, 
who was the toast of all the hands around the busy 
place, where he had lingered a greater part of his 
enforced stay, himself fascinated by the working of 
the mighty forest all about, into the cleanly-smell- 
ing material for all sorts of building purposes. He 
remembered that they called him Carl, and that he 
seemed equally at ease tending one of the machines, 
or the baby at the "boss'es" house. Having seen 
him but once before, it was not strange he had not 
known him, but this he was sure was Nannie's brave 
young lover — who took this way to gain a practical 
knowledge of the business he meant to make his own, 
and who would surely one clay return to end her fears 
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All this he told to Edgar, who shared his belief. 
•'Now what I ask of you, since I can never hope to 
do it, is to go to the place (telling him where and 
how) and bring him home now, as soon as may be. I 
want to see unclouded joy in her dear eyes before I 
go hence to return no more. You have not tdld me, 
Edgar, but you know ihat I must soon die } " 

" Say, rather, that you will soon live, a life that will 
recompense you for all ! " 

"Ah! yes, thank God, who sent to me my 'mes- 
senger', I can truly say that I am neither sorry nor 
afraid. Many times have I heard her sweet voice 
sing, 'Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot 
heal I' And when she is the cherished wife of this 
young, courageous fellow, I want you to give into her 
hands the book you will find among my possessions 
here, and tell them to read it together — I want her to 
know then, all she has been to me, and if he has a 
mind and heart to correspond with his body, he will 
but love her more for all that is on record there. The 
ring, which you have seen Eva wear — is with the 
book, and Eva can tell you why I wish Nannie to 
have, and sometimes wear, that. Nothing can repay 
the loving-kindness I have here received — but I have 
still a remnant of my small fortune which will pay all 
bills I may have incurred — that are of money value. 
If there is anything over give it in trust to Alexander 
Duncan to be applied to the benefit of my pensioners 
in the court where I lodged. He will know how. This 
is my 'last will and Testament ' — you will see to it ? " 
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** Faithfully and sure, to the best of my ability." 

** Thank you ; you are a man to trust, and I want 
now to give to you, my dearest possession — my 
noble horse. Have you seen him ! They brought 
him here to Mr. Bond's barn, and take him to look in 
at my window every day. Dear Dandy — be has 
been ' my brother ', as the Arabs say of their steeds. 
I need not ask you to be kind to him ? " 

« He shall be my brother too ! " said Edgar, most 
earnestly. " And now you are weary and worn — I 
shall give you a composing draught and shall stay by 
you to see that you rest, in mind and body. And 
to-morrow I will most joyfully undertake your errand." 

"Thank you ! but let us tell nobody — because it 
may be all a mistake." 

But it was not. Edgar found Carl, as they had 
hoped, who gladly consented to return with him at 
once — though, in consequence of his being away 
from the mill where Arthur had seen him, upon busi- 
ness of his employer, it was Thursday afternoon 
before they drove up to Mr. Bond's door. 

Thursday afternoon and Thanksgiving Day. Arthur 
had read and heard much of the famous New England 
festival, but had never seen it kept in family fashion ; 
and he begged Mr. Bond not to defer its observance 
because of his feebleness. To please him, therefore, 
Aunt Flora and Uncle Alan had consented to be 
there to partake of the supper which Aunt Hitty and 
Bess prepared with lavish hand — they had small 
help from Nannie ; for in spite of his brave spirit and 
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cheerful air, it was apparent to all that Arthur Miller 
had been failing fast since Edgar's last visit, and 
much Nannie wondered what could be his "business 
out of town" that could keep him so long away. She 
hardly left Arthur now, for well she understood the 
look in the dark eyes which constantly sought her 
face. She knew her presence to be his chief solace, 
though he was careful of wearying her by any exact- 
ion of it. 

The preparations for supper were all complete; 
the table was set, with a plate for Dr. Rowe, who 
had been asked ; and Bessie began to four audibly, as 
all the others had silently, that he would not come in 
time. She and Mrs. Carey were resting in Arthur's 
room for a few minutes before beginning to " dish up, 
which is all there is left to do ! " Bess said. She sat 
beside Arthur holding the bouquets of white chrysan- 
themums and sweet-scented geranium leaves which 
she had made to grace the table, and brought in to 
show him. 

"They are the last flowers we shall have this year," 
she said mournfully. 

"And oh! how cold and hard the frozen ground 
looks — I shall be glad when the snow hides it — it 
generally does before this time. And the poor naked 
trees — they make me shiver! It's a sad Thanks- 
giving this year, auntie I " 

"Nay, Bonnie Bessie," said Arthur, "don't make 
me feel myself a kill-joy. Confess, now, that you 
were pitying me 1 " 
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Bess turned her blue eyes upon him, swimming in 
tears. 

" Well, I was thinking how hard it is for you to be" 
lying here while we are all eating and having so many 
things to be thankful for ! " 

"And you think I have no cause for thanksgiv- 
ing?" he asked. 

<^ I can't see what," she said, and a tear fell upon 
one of the white flowers and lay there like a drop of 
dew. 

'< Give me that blossom with the gen« on it, and a 
green leaf with it for a buttonaire ! " said Arthur. 

She selected the flower and fastened it over his 
breast. 

'* Now let me tell you, my kind little friend, that 
there is nothing lacking from my Thanksgiving. The 
dreary landscape does not affect me — you know the 
hymn, Bessie — 

" • On the tree of Life eternal 
Oh ! let all our hopes be laid, 
This alone forever vernal, 

Bears a leaf which cannot fade.' 

" If you had been long away from home and were 
weary and sick would not you be thankful to find 
yourself, at night, just before your father's door, and 
to know that you would be welcome there and never 
suffered to wander more } Ah ! dear Bessie, you 
understand me. Try to have a joyful Thanksgiving — 
for yourself — and me." 
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Bessie smiled through her tears as she went to 
place her bouquets, and Arthur fixed his eyes wist- 
fully upon Aunt Flora's sympathetic face. 

"Dear friend," he said, "I have yet another cause 
for thankful joy ! I have found — as I believe — the 
cause, and the remedy, for Nannie's secret sorrow ; I 
will tell you about it before you go home. Now tell 
me what most lacks your thanksgiving } " 

"I have much — more than I deserve — to give 
thanks for ; but, you know my boy Carl is away — 
but I have never told you that he went because of a 
disagreement between him and his father, and that 
we know nothing of him since. I cannot keep from 
my mind the words of the song — 'Where is my 
wand'ring boy to-night'." 

Arthur smiled at her and his eyes and cheeks were 
brilliant as he said — 

"Mrs. Carey, it is a part of my joy that I believe 
that question will soon be answered for you ! " 

"Arthur ! what reason can you give me for such a 
belief } " 

"Auntie," said Nan, entering at that moment, "are 
you exciting my patient } Bessie wants you in the 
kitchen." 

"No, Nannie, your patient has been exciting me! 
But I leave him to you and his conscience," said Mrs. 
Carey, interpreting Arthur's look that she should not 
press her ^jueslion. 

The flush was soon gone from his cheek, and to 
Nannie's question if he were worse he said — 
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" I have no pain, but a terrible feeling takes my 
strength — a prickly numbness in my side." 

" What can I do for you ? " 

** Read to me a little, while yet I can hear your 
voice — it is music — read, Nannie.'* 

She did, until she thought he might be sleeping, he 
lay so quiet with closed eyes. Then she tenderly 
clasped his wasted hand in both her own and sat 
silent 

Presently he opened his eyes and smiled at her. 

*' Nannie, I shall soon be done knowing or caus- 
ing weariness or sadness — don't weep, dear Nannie ! 



^** My sins hae been money, an* my sorrows bae been sair, 
But there they'll never vex me nor be remembered mair; 
His bluid has made me white — 
His hand shall dry mine e'e, 
When he brings me hame at last to mine ain countree.' 

'* Be glad for me, ray messenger ! " 

"I am," she said, her tears fast falling, "that you 
accepted the message so many reject." 

There was a sound of wheels outside, and seeing 
him eagerly listening, she said — 

"That must be Edgar — oh ! I hope it is ! " 

Some one entered the outer room, and they heard 
a quick exclamation followed by a subdued murmur of 
voices. 

The flush returned to Arthur's face as he said, 
faintly — 

" Do not go out — stay by me ytt a little longer! ** 
holding fast her hand 
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But when Carl stepped into the room he relm- 
quished it instantly, and with a smile of perfect sat- 
isfaction saw Nannie fly to his arms. As Edgar bent 
anxiously over him he said — 

<* It was well done, dear friend ! ' And now, Lord, 
what wait I for? My hope is in thee.' " 

Carl came to the bedside, his arm still about Nan- 
nie, whose face was radiant with undisguised love and 
joy. 

"Mr. Miller," he said, *'I knew you when you 
were at the mill, and I am sorry that I did not make 
myself known to you. I see now that I was wrong 
in hiding my whereabouts. Words cannot thank you 
for your action ; but I will try by my future life to 
make some amends for the trouble I have given all 
those that love me." 

Arthur gazed at him earnestly — then said, ** You 
have an eye of truth — a brave and gentle look! 
Dear boy — it is only the of^ening bliss of Heaven 
itself that keeps me from envying you ! " 

Then turning his eyes to Nannie — 

"She would not tell me her secret trouble — proud 
little girl ! But — that haunting look is gone — she 
forgives me for spying it out ? " 

Carl whispered to Nannie what brought him home, 
and she slipped from his clasp to lean close to Arthur 
as she said — 

"And only a few days ago you were grieved 
because you could do nothing for me! Oh, Arthur, 
dear, do you know what you have done for me ? " 
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She kissed him fervently and laid her face against 
his cheeky while for one brief moment^ with all the 
failing strength of his uninjured arm, he clasped her 
close to his breast 

"Now run away to your Thanksgiving supper, 
happy children ! " said Edgar, "and leave me to watch 
my patient's rest." 

He hastily prepared a strengthening cordial and 
brought it to Arthur, but he motioned it away. 

" I want nothing more ! " he said — 

*** I ask no more of human-kind -« 
No mora of Heaven, sweet I'" 

and Edgar refrained from disturbing the rapt look 
with which he lay serenely confronting the Invisible 
Presence. 

Mrs. Carey stole gently in and pressed his hand 
as she said — 

"Dear Arthur, I understand you now, and my 
thanksgiving is complete ! " 

"And mine! " he answered with a smile, and after 
a moment added — 

"Go, kind friend, and sit down with your dear ones 
to the feast prepared. I shall soon go to mine — in 
my Father's house ! But don't let Bessie guess it 
just yet — do nothing to check her happiness in this 
hour, for which she has worked and planned so 
much ! '' 

For though all the others were subdued in their 
gladness, by the knowledge that Arthur Miller's stay 
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with them was nearly done, Bessie and Teddy gave 
free expression to the innocent joy they felt, all una- 
ware that he whom they had learned to love as well 
as pity, was, even while he smiled to hear their merry 
talk and laughter, fast passing to joys that never pall. 

The short November afternoon was soon gone ; the 
sun dropped behind the far-off western ranges beyond 
the Connecticut valley, and the peaks to eastward 
were losing the roseate glow of his parting kiss, when 
Dr. Rowe, leaving Arthur's side for a moment, said 
softly to Nannie — 

"He is passing!" 

She went and knelt beside him, and once more 
clasped his hands in both her own. 

He knew their touch and murmured — 

"Dear, ministering hands — that have done so 
much for me ! O angel of my life — who gave me 
that sweet message — * Him that comet h unto me ' " — 

The low voice faltered away to silence ; but in his 
uplifted eyes came a look of wondering gladness, as if 
irngreeting to some new and welcome Presence ; and 
auer an instant's pause he added — 

"*0 Lamb of God, I come'" — and was gone — 
to "fulness of joy". 

With the white flower which Bessie's pity had bap- 
tized, still upon his breast, they laid the worn form 
of Arthur Miller to painless repose in the shadow of 
the mountain beside Nan's mother. But the brave, 
unselfish spirit and the unswerving faith which sus« 
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tained it, still live in the memories and bear witness 
in the lives of some who dwell in the obscure mount- 
ain neighborhood where he was so strangely brought, 
to die. 

When I read a book, I like something in it left to 
my own imagination. 

I like the kind author who gives me a bint of how 
some things came to pass, and leaves me to fill in the 
details to suit my own fancy. 

To my readers, therefore, I leave it to imagine the 
thankful joy of Aunt Hitty when, at an evening meet- 
ing in the school-house, Uncle Simeon arose and 
"spoke right out what he believed", even at the 
eleventh hour. 

You can also picture — not the unalloyed bliss 
some romancers would have you believe in, but — the 
rational and enduring happiness as found in a useful 
life, of Edgar and Eva, when according to Carl's quo- 
tation from Saxe's famous lines (with a slight change 
of tense) — 

•* One — ye fayrest mayde of aU — 
To cheer his wayninge life, 
Became when springe ye flowers did bringe. 
Ye pedagogue his Wife." 

And when upon a fair autumn day a few years 
later, Carl sat down in that " home of his own " which 
he had promised himself to sometime possess, and 
read with Nannie the record in the thin, black-covered 
book which Edgar had given them he said — 
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" Dear love, bow many others might say with him 
that from your light they were shown the way 'to 
inherit eternal life'! Eva, father, Uncle Simeon, 
and last and least the boy who else had never been a 
man — a true one!" 

"Oh, Carl I give not to me the credit, but to Him 
who granted me a little of His spirit and moved their 
hearts to accept its teachings." 

But Carl said — as he placed upon her finger the 
glowing ruby ring — 

" My Nannie, I honor Him none the less when I 
say, it is a great work for one little girl" 
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